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PKEFACE. 


V 

When T undertook to write the life of Sir George 

IVyon I felt that I was undertaking a heavy 

r(^sponsibility; but I had such a high admiration 

for the man himself,—for his great abilities,* his 

untiring industry, his absolute devotion to 

s(n-vice, and to all that concerned its honour^ W 

1 . > • 

welfare, and for the splendid example he set by 
his kindly, judicious, but firm method of rule,—that 
T hoped to be able to give my readers a fair idea 
of his manly self-reliant character, and of his 
iviteresting and—up to the last day of his life— 
eminently successful career, 

1 have had great difficulty in procuring suitable 
materials for writing this book. One reason for 
this is no doubt attributable to the fact that the 
bulk of Sir George Try on’s records and journals 
went down with him in the Victoria. 

Many friends, both na'‘’al and civilian, have 
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been Aiost kind, and anxious to help me, but have 
been unable to do so from lack of materials, or 
other reasons; or have only been able to furnish 
me wit^i the naked facts contained'in a log-book 
or journal; and my imagination has unfortunately 
not been sufficiently fertile to enable me to cloth^ 
these records with interest enough to justify me 
ill' presenting them to the reader. 

The following, however, have given me most 
hearty and most valuable assistance, and to them 
my warmest thanks are due. 

First, I must thank Ijady Tiyon for placing all 


the family records at my disposal; for the very 
J^ful information she has given me on various 
p(;pfts; and for the warm interest she has taken 
in the work. 


Next, I desire to thank Sir Samuel Griffith, now 
Chief-Justice of Queensland, but Prime Minister 
of that colony at the time that Sii- George Tryon 
was in conjmand of the Australian station, and 
closely associated with him all through the negotia¬ 
tions which led up to the establishment of the 
auxiliary Australian squadron. The two were 
close'and firm friends, and it will be seen how 
thoroughly Tryon appreciated, and how warmly he 
acknowledged, the zeal and perseverance with which 
Sir Samuel worked in this matter. A whole volume 
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■might have been written upon this subject lalone, 
and* I have the materials at my disposal for doing 
so; but I felt that it would not be right to devote 
undue space t« any one period of Sir GeorgeyPryon’s 
life, however interesting it might be to a certain 
|5ectiou. of my readers. 1 have therefore refrained. 
But at the same time that I offer to Sir Samuel 
Griffith my most sincere thanks for all the trouble 
he has taken in answering my appeals to him 
for assistance, I must also tender him my apolo¬ 
gies for having cut short this most interesting 
chapter. 

To Mr R. G. Hayes of the Admiralty my warmest 
thanks are due for his most valuable assistance. 
His was the dry and laborious task of hunting up 
piles of Admirjilty records, and fixing dates, and 
without his assistance 1 should have had no 
foundation to build on. 

My brother officers who have helped me are 
too numerous to mention; most of Jbheir names 
appear in tlie text, and it would only be waste 
of space to recapitulate them here. I naust, how¬ 
ever, make two exceptions in favour of !^r C. J. 
Pawsey, Sir George Tryou’s secretary, and 'Com¬ 
mander H. G. King Hall, D.S.O., who have given 
me most valuable and willing assistance. If 1 have 
forgotten any one else, I beg to offer them my 
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sincere apology in advance. The slight is not 

intentional. « 

My readers will doubtless understand the great 
difficulty of dealing with the closing scenes of 
Sir George Tryon’s life, so soon after the tragedy 
which ended it, and whilst many of those con¬ 
nected with the event are still living. T hojie, 
however, that I have on the whole succeeded 
in showing due regard to the fe(dlngs of the 
living, the same timi^ that I have done 
justice—though no more than strict justice—to 
the memory of the dead. 


C. C. r. FTTZ(^EllALl). 
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LIFE OF ADMIEAL SIR GEORGE TRYON. 


CHAPTER J. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Tt is pruliJible that tlie name of Sir CJcor^e Tiyon 
is known to inan}^ of his coinitrynien only as the 
man wlio was resjionsihle for the loss of the Victoria. 
They know nothino- of u singularly activt'- and use¬ 
ful life, devoted to the profession which he loved, 
and to the highest interests of his country; and 
even that inoi’e restricted circle to wliom his name 
was familiar during the A^aiious commands and im- 
portant appointments which he held, will he apt 
to forget his many valuable services in the<ftnemory 
of the great catastrophe. 

Various theories have been ])ut forward to ac¬ 
count foi* the hoisting of the signal which caused 
the disaster: they need not be discussed here, as 
the subject must be alluded to in the last chapter; 
but whatever speculations may be made as to what 
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« 

might have been done hy others to avoid a collision 
between the Victoria and the Camperdown after 
once the signal had hecni acknowledged, there can 
be no doubt that the signal was tlie ])riinary cause 
of the ‘ accident; and we know that, wnth that 
honesty and generosity wlych characterised his 
whole life, Sir George Tryou Avith his last W'orcis 
took upon himself the sole responsibility. It was 
no more than those who knew him best AV'ould haA’'e 
expected fi'om him. 

It is scarceh' consistent with that boasted British 

I 

love of fair play, v\'hich Ave claim to be a specially 
national characteristic, that a man singularly gifted 
with all those qualities AA’hicli ins])ire trust, devo¬ 
tion, admiration, and confidence in those who .serve 
under him; a. man who had devoted all the best 
3’'ears of his life, all his talents land they were far 
above the average), to making himself a thorough 
master of his ])rofession, and Avho, in the opinion 
of all competent authorities, had become such a 
master,—it is not fair play that this man should 
be judged by his countiymen in rehition to only 
one act of diis life ; and that all the years of hard 
work and devotion which he dedicated to the best 
interests, of his country, the ability which he ex¬ 
hibited as an organiser, the lessons which he taught 
as a strategist and tactician, the example which 
he set, and the confidence he inspired, as a bold, 
firm, skilful leader of fleets and squadrons, should 
be forgotten. 

It is not claimed for Sir George Tryon that he 
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was a “great” man. The claim woulc^ be dis- 
alloij'ed, and would be calculated to inspire ridicule; 
even as we have of late so frequently seen ridicule 
cast u})on fea^s of good and hard service in our 
numerous little wars and encounters with savage 
enemies, in consequeiKje of the subsequent writing 
(*f unduly inflated des})atches, by men who did not 
happen to be gifted with a due sense of lU’oportioii 
and perspective, and who for-got for the momeift 
that it is but one short step from the sublime to the 
i-idiculous; and it would cei-tainly ajrproach the 
ridiculous to speak of any general or admiral as 
“great” unless tliey had led an army or a fleet 
into action against a worthy foe. Tlieir business 
is lighting, and it mattei-s not what genius for war 
they may Ire gifted with, what pains and trouble 
they may take to master not only the minor though 
essentiid details of their professions but also the 
gr eat pi-inclples and science of the art of war, they 
cannot achieve ‘‘greatness” unless circumstances 
outside tlnrir- own control aflbrd them the oppor¬ 
tunity for doing so. No such o])portunity has been 
granted to any British admiral for mkny years; 
and it is jrrobably the wish of all peace-loving 
Englishmen that no such opportunity shoifld occur 
for marry more years to come; and yet the ablest 
Minister that ever conducted the foreign aftairs of 
the Britisli empire can only control iir a very 
limited degree the iirternational feelings, senti¬ 
ments, passions, jealousies, friendships, and sup¬ 
posed interests, which combine either to maintain 
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the peac^ of the civilised world or to render war 
inevitable. 

England, however, expects, and always has ex¬ 
pected, that when diplomacy has saic} its last word, 
and the pen has been laid down, the telegraph- 
office closed, and the sword 'drawn, admirals shall 
be found i-eady and able to lead her fleets and 
squadrons, not only with dash and courage, but 
■v^ith that cultivated skill (albeit without actual 
war j.)ractice) which may alone be expected to 
command success with the complicated machinery 
of modern naval warfare. 

The most severe iri’esponsible critics of our 
present navy will not deny that it has made pi‘o- 
gress in certain directions since our last great naval 
war; and Avhilst they will probably join in the 
, popular lament over the decline of old-fashioncid 
seamanship, they will have to admit (if they know 
anything about it) that in matters of organisation, 
method, and general fighting efficiency, considerable 
progress has been made since the outlireak of the 
war generally known as the Crimean War ; and 
this period indeed—viz., from 1854 to 1894—is, 
roughly speaking, that with which the present 
memoir "proposes to deal. It is the period which 
covers the working life of Sir George Tryon. 

The irresponsible critics above alluded to, who 
form a noisy, though small and unimportant, section 
of the community, would probably claim that any 
useful naval reforms which have been carried out 
during the period in question are mainly due to 
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their independent criticisms, and to the outside pres¬ 
sure of public opinion, and not to the spontaneous 
initiative of those within the machine. In making 
this claim the^critics would be wrong; for although 
it may be true—indeed is true—that public opinion 
has more than once •taken alarm at tlie political 
pranks which weak opportunist Ministers have 
played with the naval strength of the empire in 
order that they might frame economicfil Budgets, 
with a view to ])0])ularity and a desire to catch 
ignorant votes, and has forced botli Conservative 
and Liberal Governments to ask for large additional 
sums for the sL-engtliening of the navy: yet this 
phase of the subject is entirely distinct from the 
great, silent, unadvertised, often unnoticed, reforms 
which hav(^ been carried out in the various compli¬ 
cated branches of our navy ; whicli reforms, often 
effected under great difficulties, and against per¬ 
sistent (jpjjosition, have enabled it to hold its 
‘ancient position amongst the navies of Europe. 
These reforms have been carried out by a few men 
of energy and action, with a talent for organisation ; 
men who devoted their lives, and all the best gifts 
which Pi'ovidence had bestowed upon them, to 
maintain the good name and to increase the effici¬ 
ency of the profession which they loved, and of 
which they were proud ; men whose energy was 
not spurred into action by any prospect of riches 
or commercial gains, and who were not uncommonly 
rewarded with small thanks and a tardily bestowed 
honour; men who felt that the great and glorious 
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traditions of the Bi'itish navy were indeed a proud 
inheritance, but an inheritance which the heirs 


could not enjoy in sloth and idleness; men who 
worked with an earnestness and singleness of mind 
which a great cause can alone inspire; men, in 
short, actuated by one sini})le idea—pride in their 
profession, and jealousy for Its rejnitation and 
honour. These Jii’e the men wlio have l)een tbe 


true reformeivs of tlie navy during the period under 
discussion, Jiiid it is claimed that Sir George Tryon 
vras a type of thtnn, ami that he was one of the 
most brilliant, most gifted, and most devoted of 
those whose joint work has Jiot only maintained 
but greatly increased the efficiency of our navy, in 
spite of short-sighted political crazes for economy, 
a,lid ignorant amateur criticisms. 

No man could have inspired the confidence, de¬ 
votion, respect, admiration, and it is not too much 
to say, love, which Sir Geoige Tryon received from 
those who served under him without being worthy 
of it. With what implicit trust they would have 
followed him into action ; feeling sissured of his 
consummate skill as a tactician, his judgment, his 
nerve, his splendid self-confidence — an admirable 
quality hi a leader,—these were the daily talk of 
the captains who served under his command. 

Sir George Tryon was always preparing for war : 
it is not probable that he actually wished for war; 
he was of too humane a nature to indulge in such 
a wish; but he always had before him the possi¬ 
bility of its sudden outbreak, and he was deeply 
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impreBseJ with the supreme im^)ertaiice of being 
rea(iy for it whenever it should come. 

He was not one of those who preach the pusil¬ 
lanimous and .delusive doctrine that the greatest 
of all British interests is peace. He knew full 
well, and he acted on the knowledge, thal the 
freatest of all British interests is the defence of 
tlie British empire, and the maintenance of its 
honour and integrity; and he knew tliat the tuwi 
of events, tlie jealousy excited by commercial 
rivalry, the clashing of interests in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, ()!• even America, might aiiy day make war, 
and not peace, tln^ grc^atest of all British interests : 
war with all the. resources of the em])ire, war to 
the last shilling and the last man who has the 
grit to tiglit. He fully realised this, and he w^is 
ever j)reparing I’or it; ever working out problems 
in strategy and tactics; ever drilling and organising 
the forces undej* his command; sparing no pains 
or trouble to keej) the shi})s of his s(]uadron and 
the officers and men who manned them in tlie 
high(!st state of efficiency and ready for the supreme 
test of war; deeply conscious as he was of the 
terrible consecpiences which must ensue if Great 
Britain is found to be wanting in organised naval 
strength when next she is called upon to fi^it with 
another great maritimi^ Power, or possibly a com¬ 
bination of them. His capacity for work was 
marvellous — he never seemed to be tired; but 
w'hatever he was doing he was always ready for 
a discussion on naval tactics, and during his last 
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command in the Mediterranean (the period during 
which the present writer knew him best) he^was 
in the habit of inviting these discussions. He had 
strong convictions of his own on certain points, 
yet he liked to hear both sides of a question ; and 
although he was not fond of ucknowledgiiig himself 
wrong, it must he admitted that it was not often liu 
had occasion to do so. 

c During this last command it was the custom— 
whenever possible—after a day at steam tactics, 
for all the ca])tains to go on board the tlagship 
to discuss the manoeuvres. Perfect freedom of 
discussion was permitted, and all were invited to 
express their opinions and to make suggestions. 

Not uncommonly it occurred that one of the 
captains, or perliaps several of them, would come 
on board boiling over with indignation at an 
imaginary wrong, where the admiral had called 
them to order and corrected them when they were 
doing that which was perfectly right; but after 
full explanations oji both sides, it almost Invariably 
happened that these same captains had to acknow¬ 
ledge that they were wrong and the admiral right; 
so that latterly even the hardiest and most am¬ 
bitious Were somewhat shy of arguing with a man 
whom they had by that time come 'to regard as a 
master of the art. 

Sir George Try on was a man of tall stature and 
of a commanding presence; latterly he was also 
broad and stout—in fact a }>ortly figure: but it 
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was significantly remarked of him that Ijis heart 
was Jbig enough for his body. 

Some tliought his manners brusque; some said 
they were imperious; but none ever denied the 
kindness of his heart, or his gi’eat generosity, in 
the most universal and* best sense of the word, 

• It was fre(iuent]y said of him that “ he never 
jumped on a man when he was down.” This may 
appear a trite remark, and it may be said that 
nobody ljut a brute ever does ,jump on a man when 
he is down; but tlie saying has a deeper meaning 
to tlie minds of those who use it: it not only means 
that he never broke a bruised reed, but it means 
that lie was always ready to hold out a helping 
hand to any one in trouble, difiiculty, or distress: 
or as Charles Kingsley ])ictnres(piely expi'csses it— 
“ to lielj) a lame dog over a stile.” 

In an obituary notice of Sir George Tiyon pub¬ 
lished by the Royal Geographical Society—of which 
fie was a fellow—the following passage occurs; 
“When a very distinguished office!' recently had 
an accident with his ship, he entered Sir George 
Tryon’s room, for his first interview afterwards, in 
fear and trembling. When he came out he wiis 
heard to say, ‘ One would have thought tlnftyt was 
the Admiral who was in trouble, and not me.’” 

There was generally a merry twinkle in Tiyon’s 
eye, and he was very fond of a joke, but he never 
allowed his love of fun to interfere with the strict 
performance of his duty. He was of a restless and 
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energetip disposition, but although he never spared 
himself he showed great consideration for the 'Com¬ 
fort of others. He had a hijrh ideal of the honour 
and dignity of his profession, and injiis hands these 
were safe. 

He Avas undoubtedly anibHious, with the worthy 
ambition of fjenius : he knew he was clever—most 
clever men do—and he was not only content, hut . 
proud, to devote his talents entirely to the develop¬ 
ment, the organisation, and the improvement of 
every detail of his belovc'd ])rf)fession. He never 
allowed the least co]n])etition between private in¬ 
terests and “ the service,” Jind he did not under¬ 
stand how any ofticer could do so. 

With these (jualities it is ]K)t surprising that he 
was regarded as the J>c<iu (deal of an admiral by 
those who had the good fortune to serve with him. 

O 

By his contemporaries he was almost universally 
beloved, and he vas “dear old George” to them; 
and if perhaps his brilliant qualities, and the de- 
votioji with which he was generallv regarded, ex- 
cited in the breasts of any of them some faint 
twinges of jealousy, it was but the usual tribute 
which mediocrity ]>ays to exceptionfd ability. 






(JHAPTEll 11. 

BIRTll—FAMIJA'-EAllLV LIFK. 

Georoe Tryox was born at Bill wick Park, North¬ 
amptonshire, on January 4, 1832. He was the 
son of Thomas J’l’yon, Esq. of Bill wick ^Park, 
by Ills wife Anne, who was the daughter ol Sir 
John Trollope, Bart. 

Thomas Tryon had four sons. The eldest 
Thomas—fought at the Alma in the 7th Royal 
Fusiliers, a regiment whose deeds at that famous 

^ O 

battle have been immortalised by Kinglake. 
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Thomas^ also fought with his regiment at Inker- 
man, and then served with it through the Indian 
Mutiny. He retired as a lieut.-colonel, and suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 1872. He die(l in 1888. 

The second son—Henry—was educated at Sand¬ 
hurst, and joined the Hide Brigade. He fought at 
Alma, Inkerman, and Balaklava, and was killed on 
November 20, 1854, wliile in command of 200 rifle-, 
•men leading a gallant attack on some Russian ride- 
juts. It is certain tliat had lie lived he would have 
been recommended for the Victoria dross. 

The third son—George—is tlie subject of these 
memoirs. 

The fourth son — Richard — was educated at 
Harrow, and .served in the Ride Brigade from 1854 
to 1807. He is still alive, 1807, the sole survivor 

of his familv. 

•/ 

George Tryon showed early signs of being a re¬ 
markably clever and intelligent boy. There is 
extant a journal of liis : it consists of fnily half-a- 
dozen pages, written in a childish but very neat 
hand. It is dated July 1840, at which time George 
was only eight and a half years old; and it appears 
from the little diary that he accomjianied his father 
and mother on a trip to Scotland, vid Birmingham 
and Liverpool: and he describes in his own lan¬ 
guage the journey and the different things he saw. 
It would do credit to a child of twelve or fourteen 
years old. 

George went to a preparatory school, and thence 
to Eton. 



WELLESLEY. 
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It does not appear very clear whether or not he 
was intended for the navy at the time he went to 
Eton. The assumption is that his parents did not 
contemplate a sea-life for him at that time, as he 
eventually joined the navy two or three years older 
than the usual age; ar.d indeed it is a tradition in 
the family that he suddenly informed his father of 
his wish to go to sea, while at Eton. Be that as it 
may, he weiit to seji at the very mature age of six¬ 
teen : and those who were messmates with him as 
a midshipman are of opinion that he was nonti the 
worse for being kept at school a year or two longer 
than usual; but that, oji the contrary, his later 
entry, and public school training, gave him a 
greiiter lireadth of view, and made him a cjuicker 
and readier learner, than many of his contempor¬ 
aries, who had joined the navy some years younger. 
On the other hand, however, this may have been 
due to natural causes—viz., to his greater ability 
ahul intelligence. But as this question of the best 
age for the entry of naval officers is one of such 
acute conti’oversy amongst those most conqietent to 
form a judgment, it need not be discussed here. 

It is certain that Georije went to sea of his 
own choice; and his father having obtained a 
nomination for him, he passed the necessary ex¬ 
amination—not a very stiff one in those days—and 
joined the Wellesley in the early spring of 1848. 

The Wellesley was fitting out at Plymouth as 
flagship for the North American station. Her cap¬ 
tain was George Goldsmith, and the Admiral was 
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the Eaii of Dundonald (Lord Oochraiie of Basque 
Roads renown). The ship sailed for her stati^)!! on 
the 25th of March 1848 to relieve the Vindictive, 
carrying the flag of Adinii-al Sir F. Austen. 

George TryoJi gave early jn’ornise of being an 
exce'ilent and interesting correspondent, and his 
letters to his mother give graphic descriptions .of 
the places he visited and of his early exj)eriences ^ 
^f sea-life. But though letters from a inidshij)- 
man to Ills mother are doubtless of absorbing 

interest to her for whom they are intended, Miid 

« * 

possibly also to the other members of the family, 
it would not be interesting to the general reader 
to srlve more than a few extracts from tliem. 

'fhe Wellesley was a sailing two-decker; for 
althoimh there were nmnei'ous steamers in the 

o 

navy in 1848, they were mostly of small size, 

and steam bad not yet been tried in line-of-battle 

• / 

ships, though ten years later (after the Russian 
war bad come ami gone) there was scarcely a 
line-of-battle ship in the navy which was not a 
steamer. So rapid Avas the transition, greatly 
hastened, no doubt, by the war. It is no wonder, 
therefoi'e, that in 1848 all our best oflicers looked 
upon seamanship—the art of handling ships of all 
classes under sail in all weathers—as the ne 
ultra of a naval officer’s ambition. To say that 
a man was “ a good seaman ” was quite the 
highest compliment you could pay him—in fact, 
it embodied almost everything which went to 
make up a perfect naval officer. Things hav^ 
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altered considerably since 1848 ; but even now, 
in tlje year 1897, it is not yet fully recognised 
that seamanship of the old type is an obsolete 
and unnecessaiy art. So hard do old traditions 
die—ti'aditions of the most glorious epoch of the 
British navy. 

...Young Try on set himself to work assiduously 
at the task of learning seamanship and navigation, 
uJwl there can be no doubt that he succeeded. , 

Whatever else he learnt at Eton, it is clear that 
his mathematics w(u-e greatly neglected ; and as 
matheiuatics of at least an elementary type—are 
a luicessavy foundation for navigation, he found that 
he hfid to begin almost from the veiy beginning. 

He writes to his mother; “ fbily fancy, 1 have 
to pfiy my own schoolmaster ,£5 per ajinum. But 
if no one else does, 1 shall get my shilling’s worth 
out of him, as he will have to teach me from 
almost the beginning—instead of which most 
cadets know,” &c., &c. He was evidently a quick 
learner, and fully realised the importance of mak¬ 
ing up for lost time in his mathematical studies ; 
for at an examination held on board the Wellesley 
when he had been a year and a half in the ship, 
he heads the list, the subjects being algebua, trig¬ 
onometry, navigntion, and nautical astronom^’', and 
the result as follows :— 



Marks. 


Marks. 

Tryoii 

814 

C- 

130 
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098 
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111 

C 

•205 

D- 

85 

11 

201 
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47 
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He started late, but he certainly made up for 
lost time. 

The passage of the Wellesley to Bermuda was 
a long one, even for those days. She sailed on 
the 25th March, called at Fayal for a few hours 
witlfout anchoring, and arrived at Bermuda on 
the 3d of May. They had gales, of course, aijd 
George was sea-sick, but tells his mother that 
“ the best thing to do when you are sea-sick is 
to eat plenty and walk about.” Excellent advice! 
Then they have great smashing of crockery in the 
gunroom (the midshipmen’s mess-jdace). It is well 
known that the gunroom ci'ockery always does get 
smashed in much greater proportion than either the 
captain’s or the wardroom ci-ockery ; but then, on 
the other hand, they make uj) foi- it in live stock : 
for there is a tradition—and a very true one—that 
the gunroom fowls never die. It is supposed that 
the midshipman of the watch takes such good care 
of them that in tlie morning after a gale of wind, 
although numerous dead fowls may be found in 
the captain’s and the wardroom hen-coops, ther(! is 
never a dead one found in the gunroom hen-coop. 
Fowls are all more or less of the same pattern, but 
the croekery is not; and so it comes about that the 
gunrtfom usually gets a great deal of its crockery 
broken in the early part of a commission, and 
then the middies have to eat their dinners off 
broken plates, and drink their tea out of cups 
without handles, and suffer various other hard¬ 
ships, which fit them for a sea-life. 



MIDSHIPMAN LIFE. 


IT 


It appears from his early letters that young 
Trypn was a supernumerary on board the Wel¬ 
lesley, and conse(peiitly liable to be drafted into 
any ship on the station in want of a niidshij)man ; 
and his special anxiety seemed to be lest he might 
have the ill luck to«be drafted into the Imaum, 
to await disposal on the West Indian division of 
the station. The Iniaum was an old yellow hulk 
that used to lie in Port Royal harbour at th«,t 
time, and 1‘or many years after, as a roceivincr 
ship. She was popnhirly supposed (not (piite 
without jnstilication) to be a hotbed of yellow 
fever; and in any cas<i she was a most undesir¬ 
able ship for a young and zealous midshipman 
to jiass any of his time on l)oard of. The ca})taiu 
and (.)flicei's of th(' Wtdlesley, however, seem to 
have taken a fancy t(» Tiyoii, and lie w-as saved 
from g<->ing to the Imaum. 

It is not ])roposed to follow closely, and in «letail, 
"the careei* of yo\ing Ti'yon through the junior ranks 
of his profession; for although he \vas at this time 
])re])aring himself—by his zeal and diligenc('—to 
become the veiy able and acconijilished officer 
which he subsequently so amply [iroved himself 
to be, yet the ordinary eveiyday events of a mid¬ 
shipman’s lifci—save when recorded by the magic 
pen of a Marry at — would scarcely be of much 
interest. It may, however, be ])ermitted to take 
an occasional glimpse at his doings; not only to 
see what manner of lad he was, but also to give 
the reader some idea of naval life nearly half a 


B 
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century aj^o. For although it may be assumed that 
many of our readers are familiar with the lifg of 
Lord Dundonald (the admiral with whom Tiyon 
was serving)—‘ The Autobiography of a Seaman - 
they will doubtless remember that this most inter¬ 
esting book deals with an eaiilier ])eriod,—forms, in 
fact, a connecting-link between what we might calj 
the NelsoniaTi era and the steam era, which latter 
^vas in its childhood—though vigorous and ambi¬ 
tious childhood—in 1848. Tim youth and develop¬ 
ment of this steam era corresponds with the period 
of Tryon’s naval life—1848 to the present day. 

Tryon writes to his mother with great joy to tell 
her how he was saved from the Jniaum. Writing 
on May 30, 1848, he says: “I have some good 
news with which to begin my letter to you. I 
am sure of remainine; in the Welleslev. 1 asked 

O •J 

Lieutenant (/\)chrane to speak to the Admiral about 
it, which he did ; hut there was some dithculty, as 
I knew there would be, owing to there being no 
vacancy in this shij); but it has been overcome, 
and I—still having the Iinaum for my ship—am 
permanently lent to the Wellesley. Lieutenant 
Cochrane was very good-natured about it,” &c. 

Lieutenant Cochrane, Avho was a son of Lord 
Dundonald, appears to have been most kind to 
young Tryon on many occasions: he allowed him 
the use of his cabin, and befriended him in many 
ways; and Tryon was most grateful, and was con¬ 
tinually telling his mother of all the kindness that 
Mr Cochrane had been showing him. 
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In those benighted and ignorant days, before it 
wa% discovered that one boy was as good as another, 
it was no uncommon thing for a lieutenant to take 
under his wing a promising and intelligent midship¬ 
man ; to work him up in professional subjects; to 
take a special interest*in his progress; to allow him 
the use of his cabin for- woiking or reading in ; and 
to be to him what was then known as his “ sea- 
daddy.” This of course was gross favouritism, 
quite shocking to all ])rinciples of impartiality and 
equality ; and instead of this all midshipmen are 
now m.'ide by machinery, on the same pattern, 
like strings of macaroni. But still it is found 
most difficult to make tliem all quite alike: some 
curl one way, and some curl the other; some curl 
up directly they aie out of the mould, and some 
curl down ; so that even the most scientific modern 
machinery fails to make tliem exactly {dike. 

In the days when favouritism was recognised, 
*and not considered wicked, Mrs Tryon must have 
been ])leased to hear that her son George had been 
takini up by one of tlie lieutenants^—and the fact 
that the lieutenant was a son of the admii-al would 
not be likely to detract from her satisfaction ; for 
women—and especially mothers—are never such 
prigs about impartiality as men, certainly not when 
their own children aie concerned. But it was not 
only Lieutenant Cochrane who took up young 
Tryon; the captain and commander took him up 
too, and he was very soon given charge of a boat. 
A proud moment that, when first a cadet or mid- 
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shipman gets “ a command of his own,” even if it 
be but a jolly-boat or a dinghy. Was there ever 
an admiral in the British navy who could forget the 
sensation of iiuportance and the pri^le witli which 
his bosom swelled as he clambeied down the ship’s 
side, stepj)ed into his jolly-boat for the first time 
(in command), and gave the order to “ shove ofi*” \ 
The Wellesley stayed at Bermuda for about two 
rtonths—from the beginning of May to the end of 
June—and then went to Halifax. From Bermuda 


George writes to his mother most ])ictures(]ue 
descriptions of the famous caves, and how tliey had 
a picnic there, and lit up the caves with torches 
and blue-1 iu:hts: and how beaTitiful tlu? stalactites 
were, and the marvellous clearness of the water. 


And even at this early .age he seems to have 
had an appreci.ative c^ye for the beautiful and 
picturesque, not usual in a lad of his age. He 
certainly did not learn drawing before he went to 
sea, as some of his earlier attem])ts at sketches of 
the places he visited are of the crudest and most 
childlike description. But the improvement is \ ery 
rapid; he must have worked diligently, and must 
also have been possessed of some natural talent foi- 
art, as scihie of his later logs—that of the Vengeance, 
for instance—are adorned with some veiy creditable 
and by no means inartistic sketches ; and his plans, 
charts, and mechanical drawings are marvels of 
neatness and accuracy. He wrote a very neat, 
finished, and legible hand at this time, and did so 
for many years afterwards; though later in life it 
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degenerated into too much of a runaway hand, and 
became somewhat illegible. 

From Bermuda the Wellesley went to Halifax at 
the beginning,of July, and stayed there till the end 
of Novembei’. Halifax seems to have been rather a 
wild place in 1848 ; for George writes to say, “The 
othei- day another of our men was murdered here, 
lieaten with sticks to death. So our men when on 
leav(^ attacked the house he was found in, beat all 
the occupants, and burned it to the ground. It con¬ 
sisted of two houses, built of brick, nearly the only 
ones in the town, and it was rented for £25 for each 
hoTise. It was a liouse into which they enticed men, 
and then lobbed tliem, making them drunk, &c. In 
this house some soldiers were found dead, and their 
comrades in reveime have burnt it down several 

.i.' 

tunes. 

Even if young Try on did not learn much at Eton, 
—in the general acceptation of the Avord learning, 
*—he certainly did not regret having spent some of 
his time there; for he says, in a letter : “I have 
ne\"er yet regvetted, except the expense of going to 
Eton ; it is a letter of introduction of the best kind 
all OA^er the Avorld. I meet some one wheiever 1 go. 
There never was such a nice place as it, and there 
never will be.” 

George is described at this time as being a tall 
lanky lad, nearly six feet high ; full of spirits, and 
fond of a lark. He gives his mother an account of a 
shooting expedition at Halifax : “I went out shoot¬ 
ing early one morning to a wood, Avhere there were 

3.^ 7y/3 9 
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the day before a great many woodcocks, about twelve 
miles from Halifax. Our horse bolted two or three 
times on the passage out there, but with no serious 
consequences ; and we had a hard day’s work, during 
which time I saw only two things to shoot at, a hare, 
and a robin (a large bird so/hething like a missel- 
thrush), both of which I killed. The woodcock had 
all gone into the de]>ths of the forest, as they always 
de after rain, it having rained the night previous to 
our excursion. In the evening driving home 1 was 
votcid to be helmsman, so 1 took th(', reins and drove 
safely home about half the distance, though our nag 
showed a great disj)Osition to go i]i any way hut the 
right one, and at last off he bolted, and 1 only 
managed to stop him after he had gone about three- 
quarters of a mile along anything but a nice road; 
then I walked him, or tried to walk him, tlie ivst of 
the way, and he went quiet enough till he got to 
the top of a very steep hill, at the bottom of which 
is the ferry, where small steamers convey you to the 
Halifax side of the harbour, and he walked about 
50 yards down the hill, when the harness gave 
way, and he set off as hard as he could, and nothing 
would stop him down the hill, and nothing could 
prevent it. I saw our only choice was to get a good 
ducking by going slap over the ferry, or to go into 
a boarded paling; so I chose the latter, arid picked 
out a soft place between two posts, and he went full 
gallop into it, the shafts making two bull's-eyes 
through the palings; the horse was thrown dowui of 
course, and my companion was pitched out, but I 
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kept my seat. Well, we got over that all right, 
aiidJed the horse into the steamer, and got over the 
other side, and 1 led him about 250 yards from the 
ianding-place, .when at the suggestion of my com¬ 
panion I let him go, when up he reared, and knocked 
me down, but I scrarhbled on all-fours out of his 
Way and escaped comparatively uninjured, and 
jumped up and saw my friend run full dash into an 
apple-cart, the contents of which the little boys 
devoured rapidly: the horse cleared this, and then 
fouled a truck, when one shaft was broken ; again 
he cleared, and about 200 yards further on (my 
friend still retaining his honourable but onerous 
position) fouled a ‘go-cart,’—as tliey are called,— 
whicli men trundle along the street with meat, &c.; 
which the horse leapt, or tried to leap, and from the 
concussion my friend was seen to fly clean over the 
horse’s head. I thought he must have been killed ; 
but no, no damage done as yet. I set off running 
to j)ick U}) the guns, and just came in time to see a 
fellow rnnning off with mine, to whom T gave chase, 
and, thanks to my long h^gs, tripped him up, and 
secured my property, but, sad to say, with the stock 
brokcai. 1 put my gun into a shoj), and ran after 
my friend, whom I had left sitting in the middle of 
the street, rubbing himself after his fall, and picked 
up his gun also, and lodged it in safe hands, and 
pursued the fugitive horse, and after running at full 
speed for about half a mile saw the seat of the 
chaise,—or waggon as they are called here,—and 
put it on the side of the street; and then about 
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200 yards further on found the body with the two 
hind wheels, and took the cushions, &c., out of it, 
and put them into a shop, and then looked for the 
missing fore-wheels and shafts, and found them 
about a quarter of a mile further on, and then went 
to the man to tell him about his loss. Of coiu'se 
we were not liable for damages, tliough he wanted 
to get them. But after about an hour’s consultation 
L proved that we had taken every precaution, and 
that the horse had run away with us, which by the 
law out here—and I believe .also at home—exempts 
from any liability as to damage.” 

Oh those joyous midshipjn.an days, when you 
could tumble about without liurtiiig yourstdf; when 
salt horse was as tender as spring chicken; and 
when everything was “ a lark,” except having your 
leave stopped ! 

In spite of his love of fun, young Tryoii knew how 
to work hard at his profession, and could exercise 
the invaluable quality of self-denial when necessary, 
as witness the following case. It appears tliat some 
of the officers of tlie Wellesley had planned a lour 
in the United States, and bad invited Tryon to 
accompany them. It seems that he at first thoiiglit 
he could* go ; but then writes to his mother to say, 
“ I am suie I shall disapjwiiit you in saying that I 
do not think I can go this year, for various reasons 
undermentioned, and I am sure you will say I am 
right in the end. First, I have a boat, and shall 
have plenty to do as to duty. It is a cutter, which 
is seldom given to a cadet. Secondly, I must this 
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summer study hard with the naval instructor. . . . 

I couJd not think of going as long as I have a boat, 
particularly a cutter, which is seldom given to a 
cadet, particula^;ly to the junior cadet in the ship; 
and therefore if I was to go away I should decidedly 
forfeit my claim in some measure to her, &c., &c. 
The money you sent me will keep : it won’t melt: 

, and the clothes will keep also. Tliough 1 cannot 
boast of being G ft. 3 in., 1 can of 6 ft. 1 often* 
laugh when 1 look at the captain and think of what 
Batten said, ‘ Not every naval cadet can go on 
hoard for the first time and report himself in his 
captain’s breeches’—which, if you remeinher, vras 
the case; and, what is more, they have' worn better 
than any others 1 hav(\” 

I'lie reward for his self-denial (not in W'earing the 
ca])tain’s hrei^ches, hut in foregoing the pleasure of 
a trip to the United States) came next year; and 
ill the summm- of J 850 he went with a party of his 
shipmates for a tour in the States, visiting Boston, 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Niagara, &c.: 
and wi'ites to his mother most interesting descriptions 
of all the places he visited, and of the novel sights 
he saw. At Washington they went to the House of 
Representatives. “We first went into the sttangers’ 
gallery, afterwards we were introduced to the floors 
of the House; we went on to the floor, and were 
introduced to all the leading statesmen.” He then 
gives a description of them, and of the scene in the 
House during a debate. Not too flattering; but 
then he was young and critical, and perhaps pre- 
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judiced also, and did not understand the methods 
and manners of the land of freedom. 

In the light of subsecjueiit events it is curious to 
read his remarks; for even then (1850) the storm 
was brewing that burst eleven years later, in the 
great patriotic struggle for Unionism, which our 
cousins—with the true genius of their race—recog¬ 
nised as the primary condition of a great, free, and 
•independent nation. 

“ The debate,” he says, “ was most interesting. 
It was concerning the admission of (Jalifoi’nia, which 
State wishes to l)e admitted as a free state, not as 
a slave state. I’he Northern States, wlio have no 
slaves, hav(^ no need for them, and are for the 
abolition of slavery. The Southern men, again, are 
all for slavcny ; for they would be ruined if slavery 
was abolished. . . . The Northerners preach about 
the horrors of slavery, &c., <fec.—in fact ha,ve quite 
the same opinion as Faiglishmeii; for they can afford 
to be magnanimous at the ex])ense of their neigh¬ 
bours. ... It is a very difficult question to settle, 
especially as the Southeiai States say they will separ¬ 
ate themselves from the Union if slavery is abolished, 
and there is little doubt but that they will.” 

In tlris letter he also describes the constitution of 
the liouse of Representatives and of the Senate; 
and adds as a P.S., “ I forgot to mention one other 
difference between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives ; in the latter they blackguard each 
other in the highest terms, and in the former they 
are at all events tolerably civil to each other.” 
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This remark savours of insular prejudice; but it 
must J3e remembered that in 1850 our own House 
of Commons had not yet advanced to that freedom 
and richness o^ language in debate which the 
eloquent Irish patriots have since introduced. 

As a P.P.S. to the above letter (written from 
Wfishington) he adds: “ One thing remarkable is 
, that there are no beggars; we have not seen one, 
and only heard two organs. There are no lean 
liorses, and no starving dogs, and the Irishmen 
seem well contented.” 

George Try on was always a bit of a wag; but 
yet it must be regarded as a pure accident that he 
grouj)s the Irishmen with the lean horses and the 
starving dogs, and brings them in last. 

As a set-off against his criticisms of the parlia¬ 
mentary manners of the House of Representatives, 
it must be mentioned that he speaks in the warmest 
terms of the genuine thoughtful hospitality with 
wliicli he and his companions were treated during 
their tour in the United States. He says: “You 
have no idea how civil every one is as soon as they 
find out who you are—that you are an Englishman 
—and you have only to inform any one of that, and 
he will give you the best information in his*power 
regarding the place. One gentleman we met,* and 
asking him a question, he saw who we were, and he 
offered his services, and he accompanied us all over 
• the town.” 

It is one of the standing reproaches of “ the old 
country ” that the great personal attention, and in- 
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dividual hospitality, with which our cousins receive 
us in America, are not reciprocated with anything 
like the same warmth on this side of the water. 
It is difficult to say why it is so i but it is a fact 
which hundreds will bear witness to, and it is a 
very iiatuial cause of soreness. 

It is to be feared that this same want of sy*m- 
pathy, and lack of reci])rocal hospitality, occur also. 
t with i-egard to our own colonies; just l)ecause, for¬ 
sooth, our ultra-critical taste detects in our colonial 
bi-ethreij some want t»f that relinemeiit and polish 
which young communities, occupied with the tougher 
and rougher business of subduing nature, and ex¬ 
tending the bounds of' our empire, have not been 
able to tind niuch time to cultivate. 

During the three years <*f the Wellesley’s com¬ 
mission as flagship on tlie North American station, 
she visited almost all the places of intei'est, both 
in the West Indian and (Canadian divisions of the 
station; and young Tryon with his eyes wide 
open takes in and appreciates all he sees. They 
went to Trinidad and saw the famous pitch lakes. 
They visited nearly all the Windward Islands, and 
Jamaica, and St Thomas. The scenery enchants 
him; a>nd his descriptions of all the beautiful things 
he saw—the cabbage-palms, the flowers, the shrubs, 
the gorgeous-plumagtid birds—remind one of Kings¬ 
ley’s ‘ At Last.’ 

Then they go round the Canadian division of the 
station, and visit St John’s, Newfoundland, Louis- 
berg, Sydney, St George’s Bay, and the Straits of 
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Almost too mud I of a good 


Belle Isle, where they get some wonderful trout- 
fishing. George says: “ And now I think 1 shall 
beat any one at fishing, after this place, as to 
numbers and s\^.o. We went trout-fishing, and 
caught in about three hours more trout than we 
could carry. Wo each loaded one or two men, 
and carried several dozen ouivselves, and still left 
hundreds rotting on the shore, not being able to 
carry tbeju. The average size was lb., a great* 
many w'ere and several 4^, and one 5^ lb. We 
left off from sheer satiet}’^, having cauglit lisli until 
Ave were sick of it.” 

thing, even for an enthusiastic fisherman ; for after 
all is said and doim about big baskets of fisli, the 
joy of the true fislierman de])ends not on the w'eigbt 
of fish caught, but on the difficulty in catching them. 
Hence tAvo or three g(.)od fish caught in a clear chalk 
stream in Hampshire afi'ord better sport than tAA^o or 
three scoria cau<rht In a Labrador riA’ei', Avhei’e tlu'V 
are \’ery numei'ous, hungry, and unsojfiiisticated, and 
recpiire no skill in the catching. 

At the period of our n.-iAml hi,story of AA’hich we 
are writing, and for some years afterwards, the 
admiral commanding on the North American sta¬ 
tion tloAV his flag in a sailing line-of-battl« shij), 
and was alw^ays accompanied at seji by a pa’ddle- 
wheel steamei', which toAved the flagship during 
calms and light head-AAuiids; and which in turn 
was towed by her during fresh and fair wands, 
so as to save her coal. The steamer would also 
tow the flagship in and out of harbour when 
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there was not a commanding breeze. Thus the 
Admiral had many of the advantages of behig in 
a steamship, without the smoke and dirt and 
the noise and vibration of the screw. It must 

I 

have been the height of luxury. But the more 
general introduction of steam, and the conversion 
of nearly all our liiie-of-battle ships into steara-srs 
during the pei-iod of the llussian war, abolished, 
r tliis happy and comfortable method of pi-ocedure. 
The sailing line-of-battle ship was succeeded by 
the steam line-of-battle ship, and this again by 
the ironclad in 18G7. 

The Wellesley’s commission of somewhat over 
three years must have been a very pleasant 
introduction to a naval career. It showed the 
sunny side of* a profession, which also has a dark 
side; as many a yfaingster could testify Avho has 
spent the first three years of his naval life in a 
brig on tlie West (V)ast of Africa, or some other 
small ci'aft on a distaiit station the Pacific, for 
instance—where the long sea cruises and the many 
months of salt beef and salt pork often weed out 
the soft and delicate ones. 

The Wellesley came home, and i)aid off* at Chat¬ 
ham m June 1851; and George Tryon, after the 
usua'l spell of leave, was appointed to the Venge¬ 
ance, Captain Lord Edward Russell, which was then 
fittins: out at Portsmouth for the Mediterranean 

O 

station. The Vengeance was a fine 84-gun ship. 
She was considered a crack ship, and a first-rate 
sailer, even as late as 1851; though, strange to say, 
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she was built after the model of a ship captured at 
the battle of the Nile in 1798. That marvellous old 
ship, called by the French the Franklin and re¬ 
named by us the Canopus, appears to have afforded 
the model for British naval architects for full fifty 
years. It is a tradition that the Canopus was* all 
hei’ life the fastest sailing line-of-battle ship in the 
British navy; and that not oven the attempted 
co])ies of her which wo produced for half a • 
century could ever boat the old shij) herself, 
though they were luiarly always good sailers. 
Proud indeed may the French feel of their genius 
for naval architectui-e. 

The Vengeance was one of these copies, and was 
known in the Mediterranean as “the wind’s-eye 
liner.’' She could beat all the line-of-hattle ships, 
and all the frigates, with the single exception of 
the Phaeton. 

It is almost impossihle for the present generjition 
to* understand the extraordinary pride which both 
officers and men took in a ship that was a good 
sailer, and could beat the other shij)s of the 
S({uadron. That, and drill aloft, were the two 
things that they lived for, and thought of, and 
talked of, and dreamt of. Every one mi the 
ship, fiom the captain down to the cook’s mate, 
felt himself at least an inch taller when he met 
the men of another ship which his ship had 
. beaten, either at sailing or at drill aloft; and 
the midshipmen, we may be sure, were not be¬ 
hindhand in appreciating and reflecting the glory 
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of the situation. Young Tryon — as his letters 
show—was very proud of his ship. 

The Ventreance sailed for the Mediterranean in 

o 

August 1851 ; called off* Lisbon and Gibraltar; and 
arrived at Malta on October 2. 



//.J/..V. f 


It has already been remarked that a record of 
the d8.ily life of a midshipman on board his ship 
would not be a very interesting subject; and young 
Tryon appears to have been (juite aware of this fact, 
for even when writing to his mother he devotes 
almost all his space to accounts and descriptions of 
his doings, and of the interesting places he saw, and 
people he met, during his visits to the shore. But 
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it must not be inferred from this that these visits 
wer^ anything more than the rare exceptions to the 
somewhat monotonous routine of daily life on hoard 
a man-of-war in the piping times of peace. But 
peace or war (and he got a taste of the latter a 
year or two later), he* was ever full of zeal'and 
OJiergy; most anxious to learn his duties and to 
become a credit to the profession which he had 
chosen. • 

The commander of the Vengeance in 1851 and 
1852 was William Ti. Mends, one of the organisers 
of the jn'esent British navy, a very distinguished 
officer, and still alive (181)7), as Admiral Sir William 
Mends, He says of Tryon : “ He served 

with me, when I was commander of the Vengeance, 
for two years, as a midshipman, and a better young 
officer never existed ; ever full of energy and zeal. 
As a boat midshipman and signal midshipman he 
was unrivalled. On my becoming flag-captain to 
th(i la,tt^ Admiral Lord Lyons, T applied, with his 
permission, for Tryon’s a])pointment as one of the 
li(mtenants of the Royal Albert, and as such he 
more than fulfilled the opinions I had formed of 
him ill the junior ranks.” Sir William then goes 
on to describe Tryon’s special services at the time 
the Royal Albert had to be stranded on the island 
of Zea to save her from fouiidei iiig; but we must 
not anticipate. 

The Vengeance went to Alexandria shortly after 

her arrival in the Mediterranean, and young Tryon 

« 

—whose parents appear to have been very generous 

c 
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in supplying him with money to visit places of 
interest — managed to make a delightful trjp to 
Cairo under exceptionally favourable circumstances. 

He writes to his mother: “ You will doubtless 
he somewhat astonished at my dating my letter 
from Cairo, but I have been here nearly ten days 
on a cruise. I got leave with a party to come up 
here and see the wonders, shortly after our arrival 
«at Alexandria. ... We startetl \ip the Nile in a 
steamer for this place, at the Pasha’s expense, 
who has at this moment a great respect for English 
officers. We had ten days’ leave, but towards 
the termination of it, when we were thinking of 
returning, we all Y ent to pay our respects to the 
Pasha, who held a levee on purpose, and after 
smoking long, beautifully inlaid, studded - with- 
diamond pipes, and drinking coffee, he invited us 
to dinner, and the consul said it was impossible 
to decline, so he took upon himself the j-esy)onsi- 
hility and told us we must remain, and immediately 
afterwards we heard by telegraph that the Venge¬ 
ance had put to sea, as it had come on to blow ; 
and the next thing we heard was that the captain 
was coming up; so we waited his arrival; and he 
was very glad we stopped.” Which was lucky 
for them. Then he describes an interview, at 
which he was present, between Lt)rd Edward 
Russell (the captain of the Vengeance) and the 
Pasha, concerning the construction of a railway 
from Alexandria to Cairo,— a project which was 
opposed by the Sultan, as suzerain of Egyj)t, but 
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which it appears Lord Edward had authority from 
the British Government to press upon the Pasha, 
oven at the risk of displeasing his lord and master. 
For England yvas at that time very anxious to 
put her overland route to India on a better footing. 
And then we hear the complaint (not for the first or 
tlie last time) that France is doing all in her power 
to frustrate England in Egypt: and doubtless a 
similar complaint from France — though it doe» 
not come so freely to our ears—that England is 
doing all in her ^ower to su])plant France, and 
frustrate her projects. Our mutual bickerings are 
not altogethei- of i-ecent date. Possibly they act 
as a usefid safety-valve for letting oft’ superfluous 
steam, and thus prevent serious explosions. At 
any rate no explosions came at this time, and three 
years later tlie two rivals w(n-e fighting sidc^ by side, 
as close allies, in the (Vimea. 

Tn the same letter, quoted above, the Pasha and 
Ins dinner are described: “T shall now attempt 
to desci-ibe the dinner with the Pasha. He—to 
begin with his person—is very fat, very gross and 
coarse, but he is very kind in his manner to us, 
and tries to be veiy amiable; but I am not sure 
whether he succeeded or not, but his manfier was 
curious, from his liabits, no doubt. He sat cross- 
legged during the interviews and when not at 
dinner. And now for the dinner. We first had 
a sort of semi-cold soup, the chief ingredient of 
which seemed to be eggs; next a dish of cutlets, 
then apricot tartlets, then stewed mutton, then 
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cold jiotatoes in oil, and so on, with cod-fish, and 
French beans, and rice patties, &c. He let iw off 
with eighteen dishes, which are all handed round 
separately, and of each of which ope is obliged to 
partake. ... I have been twice to the Pyramids; 
the first time with a private ])arty, and the second 

time in state with CUptaln G-. They are only 

nine miles from this, but it is a long day’s work 
•to go tliere and back in one day. We started 
early, at half-past four, on some of the Pasha’s 
horses, for he mounts us whenever we send for 
liorses. Sometimes we order fourteen, at any time 
we like. And aftei- crossing two ferries, &c.” And 
then the glories of the Pyramids, the Sphinx, and 
the tombs are fully and graphically described: 
though described naturally and unaffectedly, with¬ 
out any rhapsodies, oi- any of the other numerous 
adornments which so many ])eople think it necessary 
to add to the description of one of the most intrinsi¬ 
cally interesting spots on the face of the earth. 

Then there was a second expedition to the Pyr¬ 
amids, this time in gieat state : “ The next time 
I went it was a very grand affair. We bad a 
steamer on pui-pose, and carriages to take us to it, 
and w^ rode on excellent horses with magnificent 
saddle-cloths all embroidered with gold, &c., and 
fifteen armed attendants; and on our arrival we 
found the Pasha had ordered tents to be pitched, 
and five camel-loads of provisions for five of us ; for 
on this occasion there were only five pf us. . . . 
Fancy how kind the Pasha has been to us; he paid 
our passage up, and has mounted us many days, 
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and he gave a dinner for us, and has given us 
eveu^thing, and has offered to pay the bills at the 
hotel, but the captain declined that; but it has 
been quite as expensive, for we have been obliged 
to fee all his men so highly. Even the sentry at 
the palace gate, when«we wanted to see it, asked 
for backsheesh. . . . The captain and the consul 
told us that it would not do under the present cir¬ 
cumstances to decline the I Misha’s hospitality—in 
fact, we liave been on a di])lomatic expedition, very 
interesting, and T never have ejijoyed myself more.” 
Whether the expedition was diplomatic or ju'ivate, 
it is very clear that Tryon and his companions had 
what the Yankees call “ a good time ” at Cairo, 
and made the most of their opportunities. Tryon 
on his return to his ship adorned his log with some 
capital sketches taken at Cairo and Alexandria; 
but concerning which he is very modest, and tells 
his mothei’, ‘‘ I attempted a few sketches, but all I 
can say is that no one v'ould ever doubt that they 
are original.” 

The Vengeance cruised about to various ports in 
the MiiditeiTanean, and amongst other places visited 
Cibraltar; where six of her rnidshijanen, including 
Tryon, w^ent hunting with the (^alpe hounds*:— 

“ On Monday last we. got leave—six midshipmen, 
including myself—to go out hunting. We began 
by landing in a. pouring rain, blowing half a gale, 
at half-past five in the morning. . . . After 

searching the town till about half-past eight we 
managed to collect horses enough. . . . The 

meet was about six miles off; the field mustered 
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about forty, with six red-coats. We soon found 
in a large gorse cover, and after some preliminary 
skirmishing round and round the base of a hill for 
about half an hour, we got away, (^ur captain was 
out, and some of us nearly kTK)cked him over down 
a ravine. We had a run of an hour and a half over 
some veiy pretty country tlu'ough a cork-wood’ 
and at last ran him to ground ” (])robabl 3 ’^ the fox, 
not the captain) “under a lock on a very steep 
hill. I was close to the hounds the whole day, and 
the six midshipmen — oveiy one said—rode with 
amazing success, considering the 2 )reci])ices. The 
cajitain says he did not follow, as he considered the 
country dangerous ; and J must say 1 should not 
have jiushed on so much if I had not been on a 
very low horse, though strong, and he I'an uj) and 
down almost 2 )erpendicu]ai‘ jilaces like a cat. We 
left off—what they called—twenty-five miles from 
home, but 1 should tlhnk eighteen or so, and after 
giving our horses hall‘ an hour’s rest, w^e, whenever 
the ground admitted of it, i-aced home. 1 am sure 
English horses would not have stood it.” Probably 
not: but a British midshipman on a foreign hack 
has always been famous for feats of horsemanship. 

The Vengeance came liome to England in 1852, 
arriving at Spithead on Ohristmas Day. She then 
went to Plymouth and lefitted there : and on April 
JO, 1853, she sailed again for the Mediterranean. 
Affairs in the East were at that time beginning to 
look interesting, if not critical; and in June the 
British Mediterranean Squadron moved up to 
Bashika Bay. 
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While in England the Vengeance changed her 
commanderd Commander Mends was promoted, 
and Commander George T^e Geyt Bowyear took 
his place. He .also is still alive (1807) as a retired 
admiral ; and on being asked by the jiresent writer 
for his recollections of* the Vengeance and George 
Tiyon, he wrote as follows :— 

“ The Vengeance, 84, Captain Lord Edward 
llnssell, was detached from tVie Mediterranean* 
station towards the end of 1852, and wintered in 
England. I joined her at Devonjxirt in January 
1853 as commander. ... 1 found a promising 
set of young fellows in the gunroom. George 
IVyon was about the senior mid imjmssed, as he 
certainly was the biggest. 1 fancy he came to sea 
rather later than usual, and attained his height 
early. was signal officer. The right man in 

the right place, as I shall soon show. The ship 
was ready for sea at the end of the s})rlng, and it 



the East changed everything, and she was ordered 
off sharp to Malta, to rejoin Admiral Dundas’s fleet, 
and anived at Valetta early in June, making the 
tenth line-of-battle ship there. This was an essen¬ 
tially exercising fleet, and the benefit of •a good 
signal officer was immense. George Tryon liad a 
sharp eye and a quick intelligence to put things 
together. 

* For thi! information of our non-naval reader it may be here ex¬ 
plained that the commander is not the officer in command of the ship. 
In a lar^^e ship the commander is the officer second in command ; and 
in all ships, irrespective of size, and irrespective of the substantive 
rank of the officer in command, he is always called “ the Captain.” 
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“ In liarbonr Admiral Duiidas had a fixed day for 
exercise, which he always attended himself. iThe 
Vengeance had always been about the foremost ship 
at all evolutions ; and the Admiral gpt furious when 
the flagship was beaten, and the commander got it 
hot, and consequently adopted all manner of devices 
to try and ensure success.” « 

Admiral Bowyear then describes some of these 
devices; but the description would scarcely be in¬ 
telligible to any but naval readei-s, and ///('y will be 
quite capable of imagining them for themselves 
without any description, as it is not improbable 
that they may have seen them practised—in fact, 
not absolutely impossible that they may have 
practised them themselves, or at any rate winked at 
them, in their own ships. 

But all the dodges of the flagship were unavailing, 
so far as the Vengeance was concerned, for the ever- 
watchful eye of the signal nildshijunau and his 
myrmidons was ujion her. And if by night she 
tried any devices, it was still the same ; for if it Avas 
too dark to see from his oAvn ship, Tryon used to 
drop down quietly In the dinghy, or a shore-boat, 
and lying unsuspected abreast of the erring flagship, 
his quiok eyes and ears would soon detect Avhat 
preparations she Avas making for the moiroAv’s drill, 
and back he Avould come to the Vengeance and give 
to his commander such valuable information that 
the latter was enabled to start on equal terms at 
the keenly contested exercise of the folioAving morn¬ 
ing. No wonder Commander Bowyear appreciated 
his signal mid. 
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But the signal midshipman was soon to have some 
mor» stirring and exciting work than watching the 
flagship in Malta harbour; for the drama of the 
Cirimean war wg-s about to be acted, and Tryon was 
soon to watch the battles of the Alma and Jrikerman 
ft-oni the maintop of thef Vengeance, and to see some 
rtctive service in the trenches himself. 

Tin*. British fleet remained at Bashika Bay (close 
outside the entrance to the Dardanelles) from June* 
till October; and then passed up through the Sea 
of Marmora to C'Onstantinople, and moore<l in Beikos 
Bay in the Bosphonis. It would be entirely outside 
the scope of this biography to follow or to discuss 
the diflerejit jJuises of the political events which led 
to the British and French fleets entering the Darda¬ 
nelles, and finally the Black Sea. and the subse- 
(pient invasion of the C-rimea. These are to be 
foxmd in Kinglake’s ‘ Invasion of the Orimea,’ and 
other works on the same snliject; and we are only 
concerned with the fortunes of the Vengeance and 
George Tryon,— though the fortunes of Tryon and 
his two soldier brothers were profoundly affected by 
the course of events which led to the war: and the 
gallant young Henry there ended his short but 
brilliant career, meeting a soldier’s death* at the 
head of his men of tlie llifle Brigade. 

On November 30, 1853, occurred the naval battle 
of Sinope. The Allies (English, French, and Turks) 
call it a massacre. The Ilussians call it the destruc¬ 
tion of a Turkish squadron which refused to sur¬ 
render to a greatly superior force, war being 
imminent. 
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Such acts of hostility have very frequently pre¬ 
ceded war between civilised nations. Whether 
they are morally justifiable or not, is a question 
which need not be discussed hereyet those who 
have done likewise, need not call them by hard 
names. Oui- “ glorious victory ” at Copenhagen 
in 1801 may possibly have presented a differeilc 
aspect—from a Danish j)oint of view. 

» It apjiears that a Turkish squadron, consisting of 
seven frigates, three corvettes, and two smaller 
vessels, was lying at anchor in Sinope Bay, a 
bay on the southern shore f)f the Black Sea, nearly 
opposite to Sebastopol. A Bu.ssian .sipiadron, con¬ 
sisting of' six sail of the line (three of them 
three-deckers), two frigates, and three steamers, 
surprised the Turks at anchor,- getting close up tf) 
them in a fog before they were seen,—and tlie 
Bussian admiral- Nachimoff- -calltMl upon them to 
surrender’. The Turks refused, and the liussians 
then destroyed all the ships with the exception of 
one steamer, which escaped, and brought the news 
to Constantinople : sin; had been ruldled witli shot, 
and had seven men killed and many wounded. When 
the captain of this steamer rei)orted himself to the 
Grand Vizier, the latter, it is said, spit in his face. 

There can be no doubt that the Turks fought 
with the greatest bravery, and gained for them¬ 
selves the admiration and sympathy of all Europe. 
The Turkish frigates either sank, blew up, or were 
driven on shore with their colours flying, and were 
afterwards burnt by the liussians; so that the 
whole squadron was destroyed, with the single 
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exception above mentioned. The loss of life on the 
part*of the Turks was said to have been veiy great, 
nearly 3000 ; but they would not surrender, and the 
Russians cannot be blamed for making their victory 
complete, and rendering it impossible for any of the 
ships to be used againslf them again. It is j)robable 
rtiat any Fi-ench or English admiral would under 
similar circumstances have acted exactly as did 



From a drawing on the spot by (icorge Tryon. 


Admiral Nachimoff, At any rate, the ilussiiftis were 
very proud of him, and have lately called a shij) 
after him. They also have a first-class battleship 
named Sinope : so it is very evident they are not 
ashamed of it. 

The Russian fieet then returned to Sebastopol. 

Early in January 1854 the British squadron went 
to Sinope, viewed the site of the so-called massaci’e. 
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and the remains of some of the Turkish ships, and 
then returned to Beikos Bay. i. 

Tryou probably reflected the general British naval 
feeling on the subject of Sinope whep he wrote home 
to say, “Wo are all so annoyed about it. With our 
large fleets wo might sweep the seas ; and these poor 
Turks, left so imprudently so far from aid, and so 
totally unable to cope with tl)e liussians alone, , 
I might have been saved. ... It is impossible not 
to admire the cool determined courage Avliich made 
them fight at all against such a fleet. ... If we 
had been sent out when the Admiral first wished it, 
we probably might have been in the action ; as it is 
now, we ajipear to be neitlier at peace nor war, and 
no prospect of a settlement, and so many peoph^ to 
consult.” 

Then, not long afterwards came wav; Great 
Britain, France, and Turkey against Russia. 

The fleets ol‘ the Al]ie»s moved up into the Black 
Sea; the troops were landed at Varna, and then 
re-embarked for the Crimea. The Vengeance was 
in the thick of it, and Ti-yon v/an very busy : 

“We have lots to do of coui*se. All l)oats away 
from 3.80 A.M. to 7.30 P.M, ; and workijig parties, 
and all*sorts of little extra work : hut it is interest¬ 
ing, and the men like woik, and ai*e never Ix^tter 
than when hard at it, particularly when there is 
any novelty connected with it. . . . 1 should 
think, now that the Bnssians are retreating, the ■ 
fleet will leave, as their presence can no longer be 
required to cover operations on this coast. . . . 
The great nuisance is, that the Russians by raising 
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the siege of Silistria have let out ‘ our own corre- 
spontlent ’—the man who used to abuse our Admiral 

so-who, now his tongue has been quieted so 

long, no doubt will come out with renewed vigour, 

. . . The Admiral was here [Yarna] yestei'day 
evening on a flying visit to Lord llaglan. We go 
t*) sea next week, if not before, but everything is 
kept very secret, and nothing is known whatever as 
to our destination. . . . Tom ” (his brother in the, 
7th Fusiliers) “ has passed for his company, as he 
says ‘ lirst rate ’; some one abo\'e him did not, so it 
is quite possible that he may get his company at 
once, a great thing for him. He is very much sun- 
Imrnt, but 1 Jiever saw him looking so well,” 

Hie following is a sliort Itinerary of tlie movements 
of the Vengeance in the sjiring and summer of 1854. 
After visiting Sinojie in Jaiiuaiy slie returned to 
Leikos Lay in the Bosphorus. Then leaving Beikos 
Lay on March 24, arrivtal ofl' Yarna on the 2(>th, 
Odessa, April 20. 'fhe bombardment of Odessa 
took place on April 22. Then the Vengeance 
cruised off Sebastopol during the latter part of 
April and the eai’ly jiart of May ; then Laljik Bay 
and Yarna ; then ofl* Sebastopol again in July ; then 
back to Baljik Bay. Then took place the trans- 
portatio!! of the army across the Black Sea fo the 
Orirnea ; and the Vengeance arrived oft' Old Fort on 
September 12. Battle of the Alma, on September 
20. The fleet then moved down to a position six 
miles north of Sebastopol; and the naval bom¬ 
bardment of Sebastopol took place on the 17th of 
October. 
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In August of this year (1854) occurred that 
sudden and extraordinary outbreak of cholera in 
the French and English fleets, which puzzled every¬ 
body. Writing to his mother, Tryoii describes it 
thus: “ You will perceive we liave returned to 
Baljik aftei* our ciuise. We fortunately seem to 
have started in the nick of time: the rest of the 
fleet, except one or two steamers which remained 
,here to attend to the transports, joined us at sea 
very shortly after we had left them ; and just as 
we were getting better it broke out dreadfully on 
board the flagship [BrltanniaJ, Fm-ty died in one 
night, and twenty the day afterwards ; and then it 
gradually decreased till now : she has lost 140 out 
of 950, and luirdly a man escajied diarrluea. Our 
sick list in a few days went from 25 to 1.27. Strange 
to say, the otticers of the fleet have almost entirely 
escaped. . . . Tlie French have lost many more 
than us. It is very curious to tract' the ships 
that have suffered. The French on the riMit of 
their flagship and immediately adjacent to her 
have suftered most. Then our own flagship and the 
Furious steamer in a line with her. Then Albion, 
which was next to the flagship, and has lost about 
70. Then ourselves with 18. We fortunately got 
to seU, and probably escaped the noxious air to 
some extent. Then a jump, and at the extreme 
of the line the Trafalgar loses 135. Some ships 
escaped almost entirely, and some have not had 
a case.” 

Tryon, as signal midshipman, watched the battle 
of the Alma from the maintop of the Vengeance ; 
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and thus describes it, when writing home three 
days^ afterwards:— 

“On the 19th the army in full fig advanced (the 
fleets accompanying) and slept that night three miles 
from the Ilussians, stationed on the heights on the 
south bank of the river j^lina, with seventy or eighty 
gjins in position. We all anchored close to the 
shore in full view of everything. The next day 
at about eleven the army w'us seen to advance 
the French and Tuiks, close to the shore, climbed 
u]) a very steep i-oad, which the Ilussians were 
unable to pi'event, as our guns would have knocked 
them over. The F'rench rushed u]) most gallantly; 
the artillery had a trtunendous drag to get up at 
all; twict* we saw the French shelter under the 
brow of the hill, making a short retreat from the 



when collected flaw rushed on, caiTying everything 
before them. 

“Now for our ])ai-t of the field. Our men ad¬ 
vanced, first coming to a village in flames, tilled 
v'ith sharj)shooters, who were driven out by the 
Uifles, and were assailed bv a storm of shot, shell, 
and grape. Now they came to a brook about 300 
yards from the main Ilussian battery ; it had ve;y 
stee]) banks, and part of the men were up to’their 
arni])lts; but nothing stopj)ed them. They shoved 
each other up the oj)posite bank, and rushed on 
right in tlu^ face of a battery of twenty-four guns. 
Took it, guns and all, killing or driving out of the 
redoubt all the Russians, when some one hailed, 
‘You are firing on the French.’ A bugler heard it, 
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sounded cease firing, which was repeated down the 
line and obeyed" (these details must, of course, 
have been heard after the battle, not seen from 
the Vengeance). “ The 23d leapt out of the battery ; 
the Bussians rallied, returned, retook their guns, 
and carried them off. In a few minutes the mis¬ 
take was found out, but too late to save the livgs 
of hundreds of brave men, who, huddled together, 
r afforded a fearful opportunity to the Bussians to 
pour in a murderous fire. It was now the colonel 
and liadeliffe (a brother of the one wlio Avas in the 
ship, and eldest son of the liadeliffe papa met) 
fell ; but our own men rushed on again as soon as 
the mistake was found out, captured two guns, and 
routed the Bussians, who, like a flock of goats, now' 
fled towards Sebastopol. ... 1 went on shore to 
help to carry the w^ounded down, and to see if 
I could find my brothers. I found that Tom had 
gone to Scutari, and that Henry Avas herc^. I did 
not see him, Imt suaa’' an officer who had just seen 
him, and he is (juite Avell : his battalion was not 
much under fire ; it Avas the other one Avhich led, 
and, strange tcj say, suffered far less than the 
regiments which folloAved. We are now weighing 
anchor, for Sebastopol. To-night Ave shall anchor 
withhi a few miles of it, and the aiiny will halt 
until we get the siege-train landed.” 

The sequel to the battle of the Alma, the divided 
councils, and the hesitation to advance and capture 
Sebastopol by a coup dc main before the Bussians 
had time to recover themselves, are w’ell known, and 
need not be repeated here. 
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Try on was at this time an acting mate, and was 
twenty-two years of age. He passed his seaman¬ 
ship examination on the l7th of March 1854; and 
as he was born in January 1832, he must, for a few 
days, have been a midshipman of twenty - two. 
Kather old, according, to ])resent ideas, though 
nothing exti^iordinary at that time; for in the 
same year (1854) the present writer was messmates 
witli a naval cadet t>f twenty-seven years of age,, 
who weighed 18 stone, and could not pass for a 
midshijnrian; he w'^as not allowed to go aloft 
for f(Vir of breaking down the ratlins. He retired 
in the following year ; but this is a digression. 

Tryon had not lost a day’s time ; but there was 
no royal road then to becoming a mate with any¬ 
thing less than six years’ service. He was very 
anxious about his examination. “Not ” (as he tells 
his mother) “that 1 am afi-uid of being plucked, but 
of getting an inferior certificate, and the seamanship 
examination is so much of a, lottery ” ; as no doubt 
it is, and always has been. 

Notliing would satisfy George Tryon but a first- 
class cei tificate ; and he got it. 

His old commandei* (the piesent Admiral Bowyear) 
says of him : “ About this time Tryon passed his 
seamanship examination. He had asked me *to set 
him questions, not in ordinary subjects, but placing 
ships in difficult positions with regard to coasts, or 
enemy’s ships, &c., and he passed well.” 

He appears to have realised the disadvantage of 
being two or three years older than his contem- 

D 
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pomries, and he made the most strenuous efforts 
to keep himself in the first flight, and to sho)v by 
his zeal and diligence that he was worthy of early 
promotion. 

He was i-ewarded witli early jiromotion in all his 
steps; thus he was only eight months a mate, six 
years a lieutenant, and five and a half-years a com¬ 
mander. After the step from commander to captain 
.jirojiiotion goes entirely by seniority ; so Tryon could 
not play leap-frog any more with his less energetic 
and ambitious contemporaries. The aboN'e was rapid 
promotion even fo]- those days ; and short of the 
much-abused promotions of fiag-lieutenaJits in “ haul¬ 
ing down” ^■acancies, it was probably amongst the 
(quickest on lecord. 



//. A/. .S. / 'cii^eani'c. 
From a sketth by G. Tryon. 




LititL 'J)yon\s laif in the Crimea. 

KroiiJ a sk’ciLli by hiin.self. 


(^HAPTKli TTl. 

TT{EX(nrKS—CRIMEA—110YAL ALEERT. 

lx the last chapter vve lel't the Yeii^^eauce weigh¬ 
ing anchor and prejiaring to move down towards 
Sebastopol al’tei’ the battle of the Alma, which 
(Jeorge Tryori liad watclied from the main-top 
with liis long glass as signal mate, reporting the 
various jihases of it to the deck. 

Admiral Bowyear (commander of the Vengeance 
in 1854) says with regard to this period : “ The 
duties of the signal officer and his men were most 
arduous, keeping touch with the armies and wit¬ 
nessing tlie Alma. Our eyes—as our signalmen 
were—were at it day and night. Then came the 
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march round, the occupation of Balaklava, the 
anchorage of the fleet oif the Katcha for wate»ing, 
&c., the bouibai'dment of Sebastopol on the 17th 
October, the return to the Katcha,. the hurricane 
on the 14th November, the return of many 
damaged ships to Oonstanfinople, and the battle 
of Inkerman, when the Vengeance was anchored 
off Kasntch Bay, and Tiyon in the main-top with 
his long glass reported continually and with gi-eat 
intelligence until the alfair was over; after which 
he joined the Vengeance’s Naval Brigade in the 
trenches.” 


Tryon seems to have had a way of making 
firm and fast friends at all periods of his career, 
and amongst his juniors quite as much as his 
seniors. The present Admiral Fane, who was a 
naval cadet and midshipman in the Vengefiiice, 
says of him : “ George Tryon was one of my oldest 
and best of friends; we kept up the closest friend¬ 
ship since the Vengeance days. When 1 joined 
the service he was a great long three-yearly mid¬ 
shipman, and, as a matter of fact, took charge of 
me forthwith without any previous acquaintance, 
and became there and then my firm friend and 
‘ sea-daddy ’—and you know what that meant in 
days gone by. Since then we have kept up our 
friendship until the time of his tragic death. You 
can, therefore, imagine how deeply I felt his loss. 

. . . I know from his first start in the service 
how keen he was about everything connected 
with it. What a log he kept! with such in- 
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terestirig sketches, which I always had to copy. 
How he worked at seamanship, teaching me with 
such kind consideration. He was mate of the 
signals all the^ Mediterranean and Black Sea time 
until he landed with the Naval Brigade, and T 
was his second in command in the signals.” . . . 

• Many of Tryon’s shipmates in the Vengeance 
and the Tloyal Albert (which he joined after¬ 
wards) are still living, and tliey all agree in 
describing him at this time as being full of life 
and (iiiergy, amiable, good-humoured, and a leader 
at all games and amusements, in addition to being 
full of zeal for the service, and never sparing 
himself when there was any hard work to be 
done. 

Shortly after the battle of Tnkerman he joined 
the Naval Brigade in the trf^iiches, saw service 
there, and was reported as slightly wounded; but 
he aj)j)ears to have ke])t this from his mother, 
and does Jiot mention it in his letters. He was 
gazetted for services on shore in the (Ji'imea, and 
rej)orted upon by Captain Stephen Lushington, 
who commanded the Naval Brigade, as “a very 
promising young officer.” 

One of Tryon’s exploits while on shore was to 
build a hut for himself and the other two officers 
of the Vengeance, which was the envy of the 
whole Naval Brigade, /(»' it held glass wimlows. 
“ I lent him some strong glass plates,” says 
Admiral Bowyear, “ and the Vengeance’s hut was 
the only one that sported glass windows.” 
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Tryoii took his long glass on shore with him, 
and found it useful for reconnoitring the position 
and proceedings of the enemy. He made the 
acquaintance of a Russian officer, who filso re¬ 
joiced in a long glass (a species of acquaintance 
which was not at all uncommon during the siege 
of Sehasto})ol). In the early morning, as soon aS. 
it was light enough, they reconnoitred each other 
with their long glasses, to see if anything new 
had been done during the night; then as soon 
as they were satisfied, theiy mounted their re¬ 
spective parapets, waved each other a friendly 
recognition, jumped down, and blaj^ed away. War 
is a curious husim’iss. 

There is an undated letter from George Try on 
to his mother, which must have been written 
almost immediately after he landed, and after it 
had been decided by the Allied generals to lay 
regular siege to Sebasto[)ol. He says : “ We were 
sent off the other day with fifty guns to assist 
the siege-train, and more are landing now'. We 
have from a hundied to a hundred and fifty men 
from each line-of-battle ship on shore—a meny 
party, as long as fine weather lasts, ... It is 
great fun to see ‘ Jack ’ ashore. We run our 
guns by hand, landed from the ships, much faster 
than the artillery. Everybody seems to be de¬ 
lighted with the progress we have made, but 
there is an immense deal to be done. I do not 
expect we shall open fire for another week. We 
have just lost some ninety odd horses in a gale 
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of wind, coming from Varna. We get on pretty 
fairly as regards grub; we are victualled from the 
ships, and our men are very ingenious in making 
many little contrivances. We ought jiroperly to 
have two lieutenants, but one has gone Imck sick, 
so there are two mates" (one of them being 
•fryon) “ and one lieutenant. ... I have never 
seen such an extraordinary place as- Balaklava, 
an entrance from the sea about 70 yards wide* 

. . . 1 am writing this on the ground, having 
just retiirned from dragging eighteen large powder- 
cases four miles up from here, lashed to a long 
sjiar strung on some* field-i)ioce carriages we had 
on board. We also have landed all our marines. 

. . , You must not be sur])rised if you do not 
hear of me for some time, as 1 very likely shall 
not be able to write, as Sebastopol is between us 
and the lleet. 1 have not seen Henry yet; but 
I saw one of the llifles, who said he was well. 
1 must let you know all j^articulars Avhen I 
return, for it is quite impossible to write fully 
now.” 

'J’he story of the mismanagemeint of the (Jom- 
missariat and Army Supply departments during 
the ( Vimean cam])aign, where shi})-loads of stores 
and ])rovIsions remained either unstowed on* board 
the ships or else ])iled in hopeless and inextric¬ 
able confusion around the shores of Balaklava 
harboiir, whilst the soldiers at the front were 
perishing for the want of them, is a tale that 
has been told a thousand times. It is not pleas- 
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ant reading for Englishmen; and although this 
departmental mismanagement was in great measure 
redeemed by some' brilliant and memorable feats 
of arms, and by the dogged and determined 
courage with which the troops and sailors stuck 
to their fighting and to the fatiguing labour in 
the trenches, though half starved and imperfectly 
clothed, during an almost arctic winter; yet, on 
the whole, the siege of Sebastopol, taken as a 
military exploit, and considering the immense re¬ 
sources which the Allies had at their disposal- 
had they been properly utilised—cannot be looked 
back ujion as one of the brightest pages in the 
annals of the British army. 

The following criticism Jind explauati(^u of this 
mismanagement, written just forty years after¬ 
wards, by General Sir Evelyn Wood, G.C.B., V.C., 
is interesting, and seems fair and I’easonable. He 
says :— 

It is impossible to write of the suflerings of our soldiers 
during the Crimean war without seeming to impute gross 
mismanagement to some or all of those whose duty it was 
to see that the soldier, whose life must be freely hazarded 
in battle to attain the end in view, should never want for 
any article which may enable him to live until required 
for battle, and in the most perfect condition attainable on 
service. T will therefore state at once that 1 intend in this 
article to cast no reflections on any one serving in the East. 
Ten years before we went t(j the Crimea, liungeet Singh, 
after seeing our men fight in the Punjaub, said, “ If I owned 
such soldiers, I should carry them in palanquins to the field 
of battle, let them fight, and carry on for the next engagement 
any that remained alive.” This sounds absurd, but he was 
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much wiser than Englishmen in 1854, and his plan would 
have J)een far less expensive than our haphasjard economics. 
During a peace of forty years the representatives of our 
taxpayers had insisted on reduction of expenditure in all 
warlike establishments. 

A commissariat oHicer cannot learn his many duties in a 
few weeks, any more than •a staff officer can acquire from 
bf)oks only, however clf)sely he may read tliem, that ex- 
];erience and knowledge essential for controlling the different 
units of,, an army, to the best advantage of the whole. A 
G’rcasury clerk, liowever able and zealous, who has spent* 
his service in curtailing expenditure, cannot reasonably be 
exjiected to launch out in a lavish outlay, for which he has 
no authority, and thus incur heavy ])ersonal pecuniary 
responsibility, in order to provide in advance for the wants 
of soldiers, for which he has had no previous experience.^ 

Tu 1854 General Sir Evelyn Wood was a mid¬ 
shipman in her Majesty’s navy, and belonged to 
the Queen; he was landed with the Queen’s Naval 
Brigade, and served in the trenches. The (Queen’s 
and the Diamond’s men were brigaded together, 
and were under the command of Captain Peel of 
the Diamond. The gallant Peel (younger son of 
the great Minister), who a few years later gained 
for himself an undying renown as commander of 
the Shannon’s Naval Brigade during the Indian 
Mutiny, was at this time (1854) only thirty years 
of age, and a post-captain. His noble befiring, 
chivalrous conduct, and the splendid examjde he 
set to all his subordinates, made a deep impression 
on Mr Wood, midshipman of the Queen, who forty 
years later gives graphic descriptions of some of the 

^ Fortnightly Review, October 1894. 
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scenes he witnessed in the trenches. But to return 
to Try on. « 

On October the 21st Lieutenant Greathed of the 
Britannia was killed, and the Admiral gave Tryon 
the death-vacancy. On the following day he writes 
to his mother : “1 have this day received my pro¬ 
motion, and a letter from you telling me all yea 
had (lone for me. ... 1 am appointed to the 

, Britannia in the j)hice of a poor fellow killed the 
other day. . . . The Admiral wrote me a note 

as follows : ‘ T have promoted you to be a lieutenant 
of this ship, and you owe it to the conduct and 
character which you bear in the service. At j)resent 
you are to remain with the Naval Brigade.’ We 
are firing away all day at the forts and town, and 
the former are generally much damaged by day, 
but put all to rights during the night. 

The fleet have been in action with the forts, and 
have suffered much ; in all 2(M casualties, and 47 
killed. . . . The Albion and Arethusa are so 

damaged that they are obliged to leave-- first for 
Constantinople and then for Malta. The Venge¬ 
ance was very fortunate, only two wounded. They 
did a good deal of damage to the forts, ’fom is 
very well, and so is Henry; 1 see them nearly 
every day.” 

The three brothers were now fighting before 
Sebastopol—Tom in the 7th, Henry in the Rifle 
Brigade, and George in the Naval Brigade. It 
must have been a proud ))ut anxious time for their 
mother. 
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Just a month after the above letter was written 
Heimy was killed at the rifle-]>its, in a gallant 
light, where he greatly distinguished himself.^ Not 

1 “The Russian riiifiineu having estfiblished themselves insoinerifle- 
|(its in front of the left attack along some rising ground, annoyed our 
working parties fis well as tliose of the' French on the of>positc side of 
tlie ravine by their fire. Lord Ihiglan determined to drive them back, 
and to take }x>sse88ion of the pits. These pits, caverns, or ‘ ovens ’ as 
they were called by the men, are fonned by the decay of softer 
portions of the rock between the liarder strata, leaving caves in the 
sides of the hill. The duty of driving the Russians from them Wfis • 
confided to the first battalion” (Rifle Brigade); “and on November 
liOth a party consisting of Lieutenant Henry Tryon, in command, 
with Lieutenants B(»urchicr and Cuninghaiiie, 4 sergeants, and 200 
rank and file, wjis detached to carry it into execution. It mms kept a 
secret what the service was to he until the party fell in about four 
o*cl<Ktk in the afternoon. Then 'IVyon wheeled them round him, and 
told the men what they were wanted for. Jle said that he intended 
it) drive the Russians out, and he was sure they could do it. And 
riglit well they did it. Marching down to the trenches, they lay 
down till dark. They then advanced stealthily, creeping along the 
broken ground wliicli led first down a slight incline, and then up 
towards the enemy, who were completely surj>rised by the attack, 
h'ifty men under Tryon fornie<l the storming column, oO the supjwrts 
luidtir Bourchier, and 100 the reserv'e under (^uniiighame. Eventually 
these ]>arties became jiractically one. They <|ui<‘kly drove the Russuui 
riflenion from theii' cover, though supported by a heavy column of 
Russian infantry. The occupants of the ])its were evidently surprised. 
But soon the guns beai-ing on the pits })oured grape and canister on 
tlie ritlenien, wlio had no cover, for the pits were o]>eu on the enemy’s 
side. In the moment of taking possession of the pits the gallant 
Tryon fell shot in tlie head ; Bourchier, who sticceeded to the com¬ 
mand of tlie party, maintained his advantage; and Cuningliame 
greatly distinguished himself by the energy with which he repulsed 
an attempt to turn the left flank of the advanced party, and fSiereby 
ensured the success of the cajiturc. Reiieatcdly during tliat long night 
<lul the Russians attempt to retake the pits—sometimes by sending 
forward strong columns, sometimes by creeping up a few at a time, 
and when they got near making signals for their com]>anions to come 
on. But this handful of riflemen, under the command of these two 
young oflicera, bravely withstood them, and held the position until 
tliey were relieved next day by another party of the battalion. Tn 
this aflair Lieutenant Tryon and S) men were killed, and 17 men 
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long afterwards Tom was invalided home sick, and 
George continued to serve in the trenches with the 
Britannia’s men, as acting lieutenant of that ship, 
until January of the following yea;’, when he went 
home to England witli the Britannia’s landing-party 
in the Vengeance (his old ship), the Britannia hav¬ 
ing previously gone homo. *' 

There are not many home letters from George 
, during the time he w’as serving in the trenches— 
he was no doubt too busy to write much; but on 
January 9, I 855, he writes to his mother relative to 
his brother Henry’s grave : “ I think all your wishes 
have been anticipated, except the flat stones and 
inscrij)tion: no other grave there of an officer of 
similar rank has any inscription, but I see they are 
making one out of a, tombstone found here for 
General Strangways; but whatever is done must 
be done by his regiment. ... 1 have seen uncle 
Charles to-day, and he agrees with me. . . . Your 
questions have either been answered in my previous 
letters or Tom in person will answer them. . . . The 
weather is now very severe, frost and deep snow, 
and the ice very thick. The night before last a 

wounded. This gallant feat of arms, the first of the kind during that 
war, and never surpassed, was thus described in the desjmtch ad- 
dresse;(l by Lord Ilaglan to the Duke of Newcastle.” Then follows 
the despatch ; and also a general order to the French army from 
Marshal Canrobert, highly eulogistic of this exploit, and concluding 
thus; voulu rendre homniage <levant vous a la vigueur avec 

laquelle s’est accompli ce hardi coup de main, qui a malheureusement 
c6ut6 la vie au vaillant capitaine Tryon. Nous lui donnerons les 
regrets dfis a sa fin glorieuse. Kile resserrera les lien de loyale con¬ 
fraternity qui nous unissent a nos allies.”—From ‘The History of the 
Eifle Brigade,’ by Sir William Cope. 
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thermometer in a tent was 15°, and last night 17°, 
and ISO it has been for the last four days. As you 
perceive, I am writing this in great haste, and am 
for battery to-morrow : I was in battery last night 
and came off at 8 a.m. this morning, and then went 
to see uncle Charles three miles from here, then to 
the 7th ” (his la’other Tom’s i-egiment), “ and several 
othei- regiments, and start lor battery to-morrow 
mornitig at 4.30. . . . Omer Pasha has arrived, and, 
gone to Eupatoria, where it is said he is going to 
make a grand diversion. The £^ 0 came just in good 
time; our ship has not given us oui' bills, and there 
is no money in the army box to pay us our field 
allowance, which was also due at the commence¬ 
ment of this year.” 

When Tryon wrote the above he had no idea that 
he was so soon to be relieved from his interesting 
but arduous w’ork, and sent home : but in this same 
month (January 185.5) the landing-parties of the 
Biitannia, Trafalgar, Vengeance, and Arethusa all 
embarked on board the Vengeance and sailed for 
England. Before the Vengeance sailed, the new 
Comniander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, 
came on board her and addressed the officers and 
men who had been employed in the Naval Brigade, 
and complunented them on the good service* they 
had rendered. 

Admiral Dundas, who had been Coramander-in- 
Chief of the British Black Sea fleet up to that date, 
had sailed for England in his flagship Britannia 
about a month previously. 
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Tryon passed his examiuations at the Royal 
Naval College at Portsmouth, and in the Excellent, 
with credit, and he was out again in the Black Sea 
in June. His old commander in, the Vengeance 
(Mends) was now llag-ca})tain to Admiral Sir E. 
Lyons, the Commander-iu-Chief, whose flag was fly¬ 
ing in the Royal Albert, a splendid brand-new steatn 
three-decker. Ckptain Mends had formed the 
, highest opinions of Tryon when he served with him 
in the Vengeance, and having obtained Sir E. Lyons’ 
permission, he applied for Tryon’s a])pointment to 
the Royal Albert, a re{juest which was complied with. 

The final assault on the fortifications on the south 
side of Sebastopol took place on the 8tb of Sep¬ 
tember, on which occasion the French captured the 
Malikofl', and held it; the English sttuTuing-party 
got into the Redan, but were driven out again, and 
failed to hold it. The Russian position, however, 
had become untenable, as the Malikoff dominated 
the Redan; and during the night the Russians 
abandoned the whole of the south side of Sebastopol, 
and retreated across the harbour io the north side, 
over a bridge of boats which they had previously 
constructed. 

Writing home two days after the fall of the south 
side,'Tryon says: “Our army naturally are much 
vexed, for in future years it must be said that the 
French took Sebastopol. . . . On the day t)f the 
assault and the day after 1 was doing the duty of 
aide-de-camp to the Admiral. T went each day to 
the camp to collect information. He mounted me. 
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and as he pressed me for time I had to press his 
hors^. The strength of the second line of defence 
is much overestimated and exaggerated; in places 
there is none at^all. 1 was surprised to find I knew 
so much about the place; but once inside I guided 
my party about ranch better than 1 could liave done 
{il)out Stamford. The time I spent out here before, 
looking at the place and learning it, was not thrown 
away, and the day of the assault I was aide to tell, 
the Admiral the positions, and success, and non- 
success of our troo])s and allies. The ships were to 
have co-operated, but could not do so owing to the 
strength of the vdnd, and to-day we have a. gale 
an<l are knocking about very disagreeably. The 
French thenrselves say that they would never have 
been abh^ to take the Malikott' if they had not sur- 
])ri.sed the llussians.” 

Tryon gives an amusing descri])tion of the Allies 
looting : “ You cannot conceive the ridiculous sights 
in the town. The place is crowded with French 
soldiers, and some of our own, all loaded with cloth¬ 
ing, brass candelabia, furniture, &c., nothing much 
worth having: and above all the men of the Naval 
Brigade are; conspicuous. I met a J^arty of twelve 
which had eluded the sentries, and were decorated 
in the most extraordinary manner; one wfth a 
Kussian helmet on, a woman’s yellow petticoat with 
a coloured body, and cross-belted over all, with high 
boots and spurs, and swords and bayonets stuck in 
the gown to an extent that made you fancy you had 
met a female war hedgehog.” 
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Try OH next comments on the want of energy 
shown by the Allies in failing to follow up ^1;heir 
success when the llussians evacuated the south side, 
and then returns to the loot:— 

“ There is a commission for the distribution of 
trophies, but. nothing nm«h appears to come of 
it. Meanwhile we all call out for lair play, by 
which is meant a fair start and no favour, and 
, no o)ie to take more than he can carry; and the 
French are quietly removing field-pieces and other 
guns; but of guns there will be plenty for all. 
... I captured tlie very b(ist cam]) bedstead I 
have ever seen—1 was much in want of it—and 
a few other little things. T was dreadfully done 
out of a large llussian flag which 1 found on 
the top of Fort Nicholas. I woujid it round my 
body, and carried it thus on a very hot day for 
eight miles, eluded all the French and oin- own 
sentries, and brought it off safe; but the other 
day our commander, who is on the commission, 
was asked to get the Admiral some little thing 
as a memento, when he told him of my fiag, and 
that he did not doubt but that I should be de¬ 
lighted to give it to him, and 1 had to do so 
with a good grace. I have two more which I 
have* since foraged, and said nothing about, and 
do not intend to, but they are very inferior in 
size and interest to the other one.” 

It is probably better to keej) one’s mouth shut 
when one is looting, especially when admirals are 
on the look-out for mementoes, and no doubt Tryon 
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profited by bis experience in this case ; but too late 
to Sj^^ve his flag. 

On his return to the Black Sea in the Boyal 
Albert, Tryon did not again join the Naval 
Brigade on shore; but he was present at the 
ca])ture of Kinburn, and was one of the first to 
hind after the place surrendered. Kinburn fell 
on the 17th October 1855, and writing home on 
the 19th he says: “I was sent on shore, directly, 
tlie jflace surrendered, in charge of the fire-parties 
of the fleet. We isolated the Imildings on fire, 
and leh them burn out ((uietly. The place was 
full of tui-keys and ])oultry of all kinds, and I 
saw some very liandsoine dresses. Being on duty, 
I did not pick up anything worth liaving. . . . 
The palm and honour of this late attack decid¬ 
edly belongs to the French floating batteries. 
The garrison was 1.‘500 strong, and they have 
150 casualties. 1 cannot hvirn that we are likely 
to ibllow u}) our success. We certainly are carry¬ 
ing on the Avai* in a sleepy manner. 1 suppose 
this success at Kinburn ha.s opened to us one 
hundred miles of watei* as yet unexplored, over 
which suj'plies for the army in the Crimea have 
been transported, and here we are with the door 
open, and have already given them four d.'l^'s to 
remove their vessels to places of safety.” No 
doubt Tryon gave voice to the general naval 
opinion on tlie subject at the time. How far 
he was right, or otherwise, need not be discussed 
here. Junior officers on the sjjot do not always 
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see the whole of the game; and although they 
are usually keen critics, it occasionally hajipens 
that they are not in })ossession of all the know¬ 
ledge which guides a commander-in-chief in his 
actions. 

Towards the close of 1855 it became evident 
that Russia "vvas exliausted, and had had enoug^i 
of lighting for tlie present. France also had gained 
a sufficiency of glory, and had no particulai‘ desire 
to continue the war. England was just getting 
into lighting trim, and had s])ent enormous sums 
of money in building new ships and making 
steamers of old ones, and in building hundreds 
of steam gunboats of very light drauglit of water 

O •/ O O 

for special service in the Baltic and Black Sea. 
She also built several ironclad floating batteries, 
as they were tlien called, the ]>recursor of the 
present ironclad. In short, she wars in all re¬ 
spects ready to continue the war ; and liaving 
once drawn the svvoi-d, slu'! might well have sup¬ 
ported the brave Circassians in their gallant light 
for independence, and taken adecjuate steps to keep 
the Russians off the road to India. The first Avould 
have secured the second. It would haA’^e been a 
graceful act, and entirely in accordance with our 
national traditions: it Avould, moreover, have been 
a statesmanlike act; and bad it been taken, it Is 
certain that the Great Bear would not now be 
knocking at the gates of India. But it is easy 
to be wise after the event, and quite useless to 
cry over spilt milk. The country wanted peace; 
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our statesmen were magnanimous, and signed the 
Pet\<!e of Paris in March 1850, a barren peace 
for England; but England shouted and rejoiced, 
for she knew yot the things that belonged to her 
peace. 

In December 185.5 Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British Mediter- 



y/.J/.A. Koyixl Albert. 
In I’oii Nkh>1s, Isle of Zeu. 


ranean fleet, Lift the Black Sea in a mail-steamer, 
for Marseilles and Paris, in order to attenfl the 
Peace conference, atul his flagship the Boy^d Albert 
sailed for Malta. It was during this voyage that 
the extraordinary accident haj)pened to the Royal 
Albert which astonished the naval world at the 
time, and which would certainly have resulted in 
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the foundering of the ship, biit for the ready 
resource and bold practical seamanship exhibited 
by her captain, William Mends. Slie was steaming 
quietly through the iEgean Sea \Yhen the gland 
which makes Avatertight the hole in the stern-post, 
through which the scroAv-shaft ])asse8, siuldenly 
gave out. Tlie lignum vitie strips broke u]) altcr- 
gether, and the water rushed into the shi]) in large 
•volumes. The ordinaiy ])um])s Avere quite inadequate 
t() deal with such a leak, and the l)ilgB-inJectiou Avas 
immediately jmt on. 

It is necessary tliat Ave should pause here to ex¬ 
plain to oui- non-naA^•ll niuders tlie meaning of this 
marine-engineei’ing jargon. The “bilge-injection” 
means that an arrangenient is made in stt^amers by 
which th(( Avater recpiired for condensing the steam 
after it has passed through the cyliiidei's, in order to 
produce the necessary vacuum in the condenser, is 
taken from the bilge from tlie inside of the 

ship herself) instead of from the sea outsuk* the 
shi]). As the (]uantity of AA'ater reqiiired for this 
pur])Ose is very large, and as tlie pumj) attached to 
the main engines (curioxisly called the “ air-])ump ”) 
immediately pumps the water overboard after it has 
been used for condensing the steam, it is obAuous 
tliat the use of the bilge-injection gives an immense 
power of dealing Avith a bad leak, so long as the 
engines are kept working; but directly the engines 
are stopped the bilge-injection stops also, and— in 
the present case~the ship would sink. 

Here, then, was an interesting problem for Captain 
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Mends. He did not know how much more the leak 
might increase. He dare not stop the engines for a 
moment on penalty of the water putting out the 
fires, and the #sliip sinking in a very short time. 
He was near land, —tlie island of Zea,—but it was 
night, and the shores of* the island were rocky, with 
the exception of a siindy Ijay, which he could not 
find in the dark. He had one of the finest ships in 
the British navy, and the lives of 1 100 men depend-, 
ing on the soundness of his judgment and discretion, 
and he must have spent .‘in anxious night; but he 
proved himself to be e(|ual to the occjisioii. He 
ste.'imed round <ind round the island until it w.as 


daylight, and then r.'ui into the sjuidy })<‘iy ; let go 
both sinchors just before she got to tln^ sh(»re (so as 
to be ready to haul tlu' shijt off*again), .‘uid steamed 
her bows straiiicht on to th(‘. beach : hawsers were 
then got out from the mast-heads to the shore to 
steady the ship, and tlie engines w(M‘(! still kept 
working ahead foj* four days, so .as to keep the 
leak down, while a coffer-dam was built across the 


.‘ifter-])art of tlie sliip, to confine the water .and keep 
it out of the body of the ship. There were no 

%• I 

water-tight compartments in thesis days. 

Out of his seven lieutemints (Japtain Mends 
selected I’rvon to sro oft* to Alliens for assisbince. 
He says (writing in 1 8‘.t4) ; ‘‘When 1 was obliged 
to beach the ship in Lkirt Nicols, Tsle of Zoti, to 
save hei- from foundering, 1 selected Try on, though 
junior, to intercept a passing steamer, and proceed 
in her to the Pirteus to report us to the senior 
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naval officer there, as I knew we had some ships 
there. I had not at the moment time to write,^but 
hastily told Tryon what to say. This he did, and 
we were quickly joined by the Princess lioyal and 
Sphinx, by which ships we were convoyed to Malta 
as soon as 1 had arrested the leak and floated the 
ship. It would be invidious were I to speak more 
highly of one officer than another when all worked 
•so zealously and well ; but Tryon had a marked 
intelligence, and was specially suited for the job,” 

After surviving the above-mentioned extraor¬ 
dinary accident, and being thoroughl}'’ rej)aired at 
Malta, the Iloyal Albert, still bearing the flag of 
the Commander - in - (.niief, Sir Edmund Lyons, 
returned to Cojistantinople, and anchored at 
Buyukdere in the Bospliorus, remaining there for 
nine months. The officers appear t/) have had a 
gay time of it, and between their duties on board, 
shooting - p.arties in the country, and balls and 
entertainments at Constantinople, their time must 
have been fully occupic'id. 

Writing home at this time, Tryon tfdls an amus¬ 
ing story of a patriotic Englishman who kept a mill 
at Kertch, It may be as well not to give his name, 

as he or some of his friends may chance to read 

•/ 

these* lines. 

Tryon says : “ I do not know whether I tolil you 

in my last of a man named -, an Englishman 

who owned a steam-mill at Kertch, and wflo ground 
the corn for the Russian troops during the winter 
of’54-55, and who gave himself up when we took 
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Kertch, after stowin^^ himself away for two days, 
aiid*finding escape impossible. He afterwards was 
our luterjireter for some time, indeed until tli(i 
peace. He passed through here the other day in 
one of the steamers for the new TIussian lines about 
t<i he run in the Black IScia ; and he stated that he 
had kept concealed from us some valuahlc Tlussian 
ilocuments, and £7000 of .Russian (government 
monev. When peace was declarcHl he returned it. 
to the Russians, and was told to ])ay all his expenses 
In Rngland, and to take £1000 as a ])resent besides. 
This present Ava,s accompani(xl by an autograph 
letter from the (Iraiid Duke (Vmstantine, commend¬ 


ing him for his conduct, and giving him a sj)ltmdid 
appointment at Nicolaif. Wo destroyed his mill at 
Kertch, and our (lovernnumt remunerated him for 
it, and allowed him to sell his Hour, tfec., and ])aid 

him 2(ls. a-dav when with us ; and now the Russians 

1/ 

have ])aid him besides, and T daresay he was in their 
pay tlie whoh' time.” 

Aft(*r lea.ving (.bnstantinople and the Sea ot 
Mai'inora the .Royal Albert cruis('d round the 
Mediterranean in the Intervals lietween her long 


spells at Malta, and visited some of the most 
interesting ])laces on the station,—all of which are 
d(‘scril)('!d by Tryon in his honu^ letters with fresh¬ 
ness and originality ; but nothijig of special interest 
occurred. In November 1 K.^)7 he got a bad attack 
of rheumatic fever, and had to go to hos]iital at 
Malta, but was not long ill ; and when he got 
better the Admiral (noAv Lord Lyons) sent him 
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away on leave to Italy to recruit his health. 
Tryon went to Naples, and met some friends there, 
and had a very pleasant time, seeli)^ Pompeii and 
the famous Naples museum at his Jeisure, and of 
course going u]) Vesiiviiis, which was at tins time 
unusuallv active. He also visited Home and Flor- 
euce, and was greatly delighted with the treasures 
of art at both places. Later, when the Iloyal Albert 
iwent to Gibraltar, he visited Cadiz and Seville, and 
saw a bull-fight; but this does not aj)pear to have 
given him much gratilication. 

Tryon’s home letters from the 1 loyal Albert show 
his great anxiety as to how he \vas to get his next 
step. He fully realised the disadvantage of being 
a year or two older than men of his own seniority, 
and although the present age retirement sclumie for 
naval officers was not then in force, it must have 
been obvious to him that unless la; could n-et some 

O 

special appointment, such as a flag-lieuti'nancy on 
the royal yacht, so as to carry him over the heads 
of many of his seniors, thei e Avould be very little 
chance of his being in the first flight of his pro¬ 
fession, and reachinof the hiofhest ranks: and 
nothing less than this would satisfy his ambition. 
He had but few influential friends to inbaest theni- 
selves'in his behalf, and it must have been mainly 
owing to the favourable reports as to his zeal and 
ability which reached the Admiralty from the vari¬ 
ous captains under whom he had served, that his 
name was submitted to her Majesty (amongst other 
lieutenants) for selection for service in the royal 
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yacht. Her Majesty selected Tryon, and his after¬ 
life and services showed that he was worthy of her 
choice. The honour in itself is great, and it also 
carries with it ijie substantial advantage of promo¬ 
tion to the rank of commander at the end of two 


years. Still it must bs admitted that Tryon was 
Incky; for it is well known that in a service like 
the navy, the higliest ability, the most devoted 
zeal, and exceptional talents, occasionally go un- • 
T-ecognisetl Jind unrewarded. As long as human 
nature rtanains wliat it is, it will be impossible to 
eliminate ])ersonal feeling and some favouritism 
from a service where ])romotions are made by selec¬ 
tion ; but tb(M-e ar(' nia,ny thoughtful ofiicers who 
would rather see all tlie old-fashioned jobbery of 
the last centurv restor<'!d (and it must be admitted 
that it brought some good men lo the to]) of the 
tree) than see the navy reduced to the deadly, zeal- 
killing, spirit-depressing level of a seniority service. 
There is no reason why we should hare either one 
or the oth(U‘, but rather, ])oiba])s, a hapjiy com¬ 
bination of the two ; and there are some who think 


that the ])resent systtan of I’ecognising and reward¬ 
ing well-backed and properly repi’esented zeal and 
ability, with just a slight llavouring of social and 
family interest, is the best system wbich *poor, 
weak, democratic buman natui’o can devise. 

The Royal Albert went borne to England, and 
paid olf on the 24th of August 1858. And in the 
following Novembei* Lieutenant Tryon was ap¬ 
pointed to the royal yacht. 
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Before the Boyal Albert paid off she took part 
in tlie demonstrations at Cherbourg, on the occa¬ 
sion of her Majesty visiting the Emperor and Em¬ 
press of the French at that port, and dining with 
them on boai-d the Bretagne, a sjdendid French 
three-decker. 

The festivities were conducted with great pomp 
and display, and Tryon’s lemarks thereon are in¬ 
teresting. 

Writing to his father on July 21,1 858, from the 
.Uoyal Albert at Splthead, he says: “ TIk! Due de 
Malakotf embarks in us with his suite for Cher- 
boui’g. . . . Nothing is known oi’ settletl about 
th(i numb(^i’ of ships that are to escort tin' t^ueen.” 
Then, aftei- the visit had taken place and the Iloyal 
i\lbert was once more lying at S])ithead, he writes : 
“ We arrived off C-herbonrg on Wednc'sday about 
three hours before the Queen, who was punctual 
to a minute in entering the ])ort. Wt' formed in 
two lines, and so arranged our s])eed that she 
should 2 )ass through and between us about a mile 
from the j)ort which she was to entei-, leading us 
in. . . . The French liners and frigates fired 

feux dejoic of over 4000 guns on our entei’lng—a 
very imj)osing and beautiful salute; and tlie forts 
fired salvoes at the same time. Tlie amount of 
powder used must have been enormous, for they 
repeated this every time the Queen or Emjoeror 

landed or embarked. Tlie (^ueen remained on 

1 

board her yacht the fii\st da}^^, and tlie Emjieror 
went to visit her in his State barge with the Em- 
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press, &c. ... It was cpiite dark when he left, 
and*we illuminated and saluted, and cheered, and 
all that sort of tiling. The next day the Queen 
1ande<i under the same salutes, and went for a 
(h'ive with the hhnperor, Empress, and Prince 
Albert, in one carriagtT, follow(;d hy live others. 
.*■ . . I w'as for some minutes within ten yards of 
the royal })arty: the Emjiress is very pretty, 
and was beautifully dresscid; the Emperor has* 
grown coarse and aged. I’lie (^uecn walked for 
some time to visit the new basin, and then em¬ 
barked under the same salutes. In the evening 
the Em])ei'or w'ent on board the Bretagne to receive 
her Majesty, who dined on hoard Avith him. Lord 
Lyons was of th(^ p-u'ty. . . . After dinner some 
very good lirewoiks werii h^t off fr(Am the centre of 
the breakwater. ... We waited till the! French 
had finished, and then lit up. We dressed our 
men in white so as to reflect the light, and lit up 
long lights on (*ach truck, each yard-arm, and fore 
and aft along the nettings, besides lighting up 
every port in th(^ shi|). A man stood on the fore¬ 
truck for some time on one leg with a long light in 
his hand, and w'as very consj)icuous. . . . This 
morning the Emperoi' w(mt on bo;ii'd our royal 
yacht to take h‘ave of the Queen ; the usual salutes 
going and coming: then at the signal we all 
weighed anchor togethei’, in two lines close to¬ 
gether, and the Queen passed down the centre of 
the lines, out of the harbour, under a roar of 4000 
guns besides our own. Nothing could possibly 
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have been better arranged than our part of the 
business ; it went off beautifully, and all to a nicety. 

. . . Directly we got clear of the breakwater we 
made all sail and left Cherbourg, going ISj; knots 
an hour, and met the yaclits I’acing for the Em¬ 
peror’s cup close outside. '. . . The noisiest set 
of peo]de in CHieibourg hai'bour W(!re our own 
House of Commons. Ev(>ry vjiriety of hat and coat 
,a man can conceive was in their steamer ; I never 


saw such a set of rtambs. . . . I’he admiral ” 
(Lord Lyons) “ was so ill that he was obliged to 
leave the grand dinner on board the B]-etagne; 
and 1 fancy his illness prevented any one from 
visiting this shijj. He is tree from pain, but sufler- 
ing from weakness; and all this anxiety has not 
'allowed him ])(‘ace to get round.” 

Shortly after these gaieties th(‘ Iloyal Albert 
was paid off, and on the. 4th of Noxember 1858 
Lieutenant Tryon was a]>poiiited to the royal yacht, 
thus securing liis early promotion to the rank of 
commander. 


There are always two lieutenants in her Majiisty’s 
yacht, and one of these is promoted in the autumn of 
every year, after the (.^Jneen leaves Osborne. The 
one who has been longest in the yacht is the. one 
who *gets the annual promotion, irrespective of 
whether he is the senior or not; and the vacancy 
is then filled up : so that fiii officer has to serve 
two years in the yacht before getting his promotion. 

Service in the royal yacht is not of an active 
or busy nature. The officers, and a reduced ship’s 
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company, live on board the old Royal George hulk 
in Portsmouth harbour for nine months out of the 
twelve, and if trutli must be told, they have very 
little to do. It, is probable th;i,t to a man of active 
and eneigetic temperament like Tryon sucli a life 
must have been sonu'wlmt irksome; tliough doubt- 



Thc Royal Yadit. 


less the knowledge that he would get out of “ the 
ruck,” and jump over the lieads of hundreds of his 
seniors, after being only six years a lieutenant, was 
calculated to soothe his feelings, and make amends 
to him for his enforced idleness, from a pi'ofessional 
point of view ; but as Tryon was always a good 
baud at amusing himself when there was no im- 
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mediate work to be done, we may be sure that he 
was not altogether idle. 


There is but little record of his ser\dce in the 
yacht, either from letters or otherwise; but on 
getting his promotioTi and leaving her in the 
autumn of 18G0, her captain, the Hfni. «1. Denman, 
reported of him “ as an officer of great zeal and 
promise. His ready resource, active intelligence, 

, sound judgment, and good temper, esj)ecially (pialify 
him for success in his profession ; and 1 consider it 
my duty to recommend him strongly to their Lord- 
ships as an officer likely to perform any service 
required of him with ability. ” 



Lieut, Tryoii*s leut in the Crimea, 
I From a hy 







CHAPTEll \y. 

H.M.8. W AUTHOR. 

WhT'^n Try on was promoted to the rank of com¬ 
mander in October 18(>0, he was put (in the natural 
course of events) upon half-pay : but lie did not re¬ 
main there lono-: and in June 1801 he was selected 
to be tHe commander of the Warrior, then jirepar- 
ing for her first commission, in the Victoria Docks ; 
and he was appointed to the Fisguard for service in 
the Warrior, as the latter was not yet habitable. 

This appointment showed clearly the estimation 
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in which Tryon was held at the Admiralty. The 
Warrior was exj^ected to be, in tlie fullest sevse of 
the words, a “ crack ship.” She was the first really 
sea-going British ironclad. She was nearly 400 feet 
long, and over 9000 tons burden—gigantic dimen¬ 
sions for those da3^s-—and she excited great ex])ecta- 
tions. She was built as a reply to the French La 
Gloire, and was larger, longca*, and faster. She was 
also built of iron instead of wood, and wdiereas La 
Gloire decayed, after a few years’ service, the 
Warrior is as sound at the end of thirty-five j'^ears 
as tlie day she was launched; though, of course, 
somewhat olisolete in structural arrangements, 
engines, and armamouit. But in 18G1 she w'as one 
of the w'onders of the w^orld, and Tryon wars very 
proud of being appointed as lier first commander,— 
as well he miglit he. The heaviest gun afloat at 
that time was the GH-poundei" smooth-bore, and the 
Warrior’s battery, c(*vered w'ith 47*i-incli armour 
plates, was absolutely shot-proof, and of course 
shell-proof also, so that it Avas supposexl tin; Warrior 
ill action would have been equal to half-a-dozen line- 
of-battle ships. She was also a beautiful shij) to 
look at—probalily the handsomest ironclad ever 
built in any country -and she could steam more 
than* 14 knots, a high rate of speed for a man-of-war 
in those days. She w as fully rigged, and sailed well 
also; and she was, in truth, a noble-looking ship, 
and a most formidable one too. But the impene¬ 
trable sides of the Warrior very quickly set the 
gun-demon to woik, and before many years had 
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passed, guns were made, the projectiles from which 
would pass through the sides of the Warrior as if 
they had been brown pa})er ; and then commenced 
the battle between guns and armour, which has 
raged ever since, and done so much for the iron Jind 
steel trade, and enabhid the tax - payers of the 
various Eui’opeaii countries to g(*t rid of some of 
their suj)erfluous millloTis. 

It is argued by a cer-tain soljool of jiolitical econo-, 
mists that these millions art^ wasted, as all men-of- 


war are un])roductive,* and Iwing no return for the 
ca])ital t^xj)ended u])on them. It is true in one sense 
tliaf all money paid as insurance bi’ings no visible 
profit; and yet all sensible meji insure their private 
prf*perty. Ihit it is eminently untrue in tlie case of 
nations, and (^specially so of those wliich live by 
maritime commerce*; as the sense of seciirity, which 
can alone be obtained by the maintenance of ade- 
(juate armaments, does ])roduce a very real and 
tangible money value, by insui'ing that cojifidence 
and stability without which trade can never really 
flourish, and by enabling the nation which possesses 
it to bori'ow money at a very much lower rate of 
interest tlian a nation' which do(;s not })ossess it. 
It may be said in reply to tin’s, that if nations did 
not go to war and keep up large armies and Aavies 
they Avould not Avant to borrow money, and there 
would be no national debts. True, perhaps. And 
also, perhaps, it is more practical to take human 
nature as we find it, and to make our plans accord- 
rather than to indulge in interesting specula- 
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tions as to how much better we could have made 
man if we had had the making of him, and been 
able to form liim in a perfectly peaceful mould, 
without any pugnacious tendencies. . But if we look 
uixm the interest which Great Britain i)ays upon her 
National Debt as tlie rent' of tlie present British 
empire, it cannot be i-egaided as an exorl)itant 
one, 

, The Wan'ior cost (according to Brassey) 
.£35G,G98,—less than half the cost of a modern 
first-class ironclad, but still a considerable sum ; 
and she represented for thirty years a mat«;rial 
portion of the insurance of the British empire. 
It is possible—naj’, highly probable—that the fact 
of her existence, and that of a few other items of 
the same nature, have b(;eu the direct means of 
avertinji: a war which would ba,v<^ cost hundreds 
of millions. And had the fortune of such a war 
gone against us,—which without our Warriors it 
well might have done,—there would in addition 
have been the payment of a gigantic war indejiinity, 
and such a loss of territt)ry as wtaild have dethroned 
Great Britain from her po.sition as a great Bower, 
and left her the pooi-est and most miserable nation 
in Europe, if indeed she had remained an inde¬ 
pendent Power at all. These facts are woi-th keep¬ 
ing in sight if possible, though they unfortunately 
undergo periodical phases of occultation in the minds 
of the British ptiblic. 

We find that all through his life, from the first 
moment that he gives any indication of thinking on 
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the subject at all, this conviction of the absolute 
dependence of his country on her navy for existence 
is ever present, and uppermost, in the mind of 
George Tryon. We see it in his writings, Lis 
words, and his acts, 

A few months after the Mppearance of the 
Warrior, her sister shij), tlie lilack Prince, appeared 
on the sctme. They w(M-e both built from the same 
drawings, and were su])])Osed to be in all respects 
alike. Tlte Warrior was built at Blackwall, and 
the Black Prlnc<‘ at Glasgow; and they wirei both 
engined by Penn, with the largest engines at that 
time ever litted in a man-of-war. As a matter of 


fact, no two ships ever arct exactly alike—there are 
always some slight ditferences between them ; so it 
was o]ilv jiatm’al that when the Warrior and the 
Black Piinc(* met, there should be the keenest 


rivalry betweeji them. Writing to his father on 
tlu^ subject in Nov(*ml)er IShii, Tryon says: “We 
raciHl tln^ Black Prince at full speed ; the last of a 
series of trials with her, through the ‘ gut,’ into the 
Bay of Gibraltar. It was a. pndty sight, two such 
immense ships tugging away as hard as they could 
go, with the gi*eatest excitement on board all the 
vessels. We i)a.ssed our wooden friends as though 
they were at anchor, and starting 450 yards astern 
of the Black Prince passed her in an hour and 
a half. On every trial we have most unmistakably 
beaten her. . . . Some snob wrote to the ‘ Times ’ 


—as you saw—that the Black Ihince was fully 
equal to us under steam, and superior under sail. 
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I have explained this, and it is due to those in the 
Black Piiiice to say that they regret that anything 
of the sort should liave been sent to the ‘ Times.’ ” 


Here we see that keen spirit of rivalry, inherited 
from the old sailing days of the Vengeance; and 
that sailor-like sentiment vMiich (notwithstanding 
it was only a steam trial, depending on the skill 
of the engineers and stokers) makes all seamen 
firmly believe that their own shij) is better than 
any other ship. It must, however, have been so 
obvious to all impartial minds that any one who 


said tbe Black Prince Avas as fast as the Warrior 


must be a snob of the first water, that it seems 
almost superfluous for a practical man like Tryon 
to mention it. 


The VVnrrior cruised about with the 


(■liannel 


Scpiadron on the usual cruising-groiind —Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Madeira, See. She could not keej) pace 
with the old wooden ships under sail alone, in 
ordinary weathei’, or light winds ; but when it blew 
hard enough, she was able to do so. Her sail-area 
was equal to that of an ordinnry line-of-battle ship, 
or first-class frigate of the period, but her tonnage 
was nnich gi'eater, and she was very much longer; 
so that although her lines were finer, the extra 
weight to be driven through the water, and tbe 
excess of skin - friction, due to greater length, 
rendered her unable to hold her own in light 
winds with smallei* ships. Bhe had, however, great 
stability, or, in nautical parlance, she was “ as 
stiff as a church ” ; so that she could carry her sail 
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as long as the gear would stand. Her length also 
gave her great power in a seaway, and she was thus 
enabled to get to windward of her wooden rivals in 
bad weather ; ,but on looking through her logs for 
this period, we frer^uently come across the entry 
(in fine weatlier), “ Using steam to keep station,” 
which is significant. 

hooking back to tills jieriod of our naval develop¬ 
ment (l8(il), and taking into consideration thajb 
t^von our most sailoi’-llke seamen had for years 
a(lmittt!(l that all actions would in future be fought 
undm- steam alone, it seems dillicult to account for 


the extraoi-dina.ry value Avhich was still jilaced upon 
sailing (|ualities, and for tlie sacrifices A^dlicll wei’e 
made in all our earlier iionclads in order to I'etain 


tliat which, at its best, was but a grotesque! carica- 
tinv of the attribuU'S of a bond Jldr sailing-sbi]). 
In fact, it required double screws to squeeze this 
idea out of tlu^ heads of our tboroiigbly conservative 
na\'al a,(lminlstrators. As an instance' of hoAV hard 


this notion (IIimI, it may be mentioiu'd that in the 
Hercules, which did not ajqiear upon the scene 
until the (‘iid of IHfJS, there was fitted a balanced 
ruddej’, in order to increase her handiness under 


steam ; but as it was suggested that this iiew- 
tiingled invention of science might possibly irtterfere 
with her sailing qualities, an ingenious hut com- 
idicated arrangement was made, by which the fore¬ 
most or balancing part of the rudder could be dis¬ 
connected fiom the after part and locked, so as to 
represent the dead wood, and the after part worked 
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alone. It was found in practice that it mattered 
nothing whether the rudder was used as a balanced 
rudder or as a sinijile one, as the ship could not be 
depended upon to steer under sail wilh any rudder, 
or any ti-inuning or manipulation of her sails. 



//..!/..S’. 
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Twenty-five years later she was denuded of her 
sails altogether. 

Not only Avei’e numerous and grave sacrifices 
made for the sake of sails in our ironclads for 
many years after the dchut of the Warrior, but a 
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good deal was also thought of appearatices—that 
is to say, the nautical eye being unaccustomed to 
any amingement of lines and curves other than 
those which prevailed in the old wooden ships, 
pronounced all innovations to be hideous, and it 
took a long time to educate the naval taste, and 
convince seamen that shape is altogether a matter 
of })rejudice and custom, and that the combination 
of lines and curves iii an ironclad ai*e just as^ 
symmetrical and beautiful as they are in an old 
three-deckei*. Probably that famous painter, the 
(-hevalier de Martino, has done as much as any 
man living to dispel the old ])rejudice, and con¬ 
vince both seamen and landsmen that an ironclad 
can b(^ a very beautiful and nohh*. object. The 
Warr’ior and Black Prince, however, combined all 
the grand(*ur of an ironclad Avith the head-knee, 
figurehead, and steiai jn-ofile ol‘ a Avooden fi’igate, 
so dear to seamen ; and they Avere ])ro]iout\ced to 
be splendid-looking shi])s, and are probably still 
considered the handsomest, ironclads ever built. 

Tryon was not a man Avho made a ])arade of his 
i-eligion ; but he Avas a good man in the broadest 
sense of the words an honest, genial, straight- 
forward English gentleman, incapable of a crooked, 
a selfish, or an unkind action. The present •rector 
of Sudeley, the Tlev. 11. Noble Jackson, says of 
him : “ My remembi-ance of 'Fryon dates long back 
—to a time Avhen he Avas commander and I chap¬ 
lain of II.M.S. Warrior. He Avas then all one 
could desire in a naval officer; bold, intelligent, and 
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full of resource, open-hearted, manly, and generous, 
respected by others, and respecting their feelings and 
sensibilities: and 1 can say that I never heard from 
his lips any word that could cause blush or give 
pain to any one. Aftei’ about two years’ intimate 
association with him, messinii: dailv at the same 
table, I was called away by . . . but I have ever 
since watched his cni-eer with pride and pleasure.” 

This is high praise from the parson ; for the com¬ 
mander of a man-of-war is a sorely tried individual, 
and the most civil-si^oken, mildest-maimered com¬ 
mander that ever cleared lower deck, or ])ut a ship 
about, is sometimes tempted, beyond the limits of 
human endurance, to distribute some of those pun¬ 
gent nautical comjiliments which aie not always 
taken as kindly as they are nieajit. 

Tryoii had all his life ii wonderful command ovtT 
his temper : he Avas not one of those slow, deliberate, 
cold-blooded peo])le who have nt> t<an})ers to lose— 
on the contrary, his temj)ei‘ament was just the 
reverse, (piick, Avarm, and somewhat impatient of 
delay; but his self-command never forsook him. 
No matt(‘r hoAv great ti)e jwoAmcation might be, 
ho could i-estrain his indm-mition, and o’iA’e his 
orders calml}?' and thoughtfully, — an inestimable 
quality in one Avhose missioji it is tf) command 
men, either ashore or afloat. 

In March 1868 the Warrior escorted the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark to England, Avlien she came 
over as the affianced bride of H.ll.II. the Piince of 
Wales. There was much enthusiasm in the country 
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when the fair young Danish princess came to take 
up her abode amongst us as the wife of our future 
king, and the Admiralty very properly sent the 
finest shij) in tl/t^ British navy to escort her to our 
shores. Her Majesty sent her own yacht the 
Victoria and Albert te bi-ing the Princess over, 
and the Warrior performed the duty of escort 
so satisfactorily, and kef)t so close to the royal 
yacht, following her up through the intricate navi-, 
gation of tlie estuary of the Thames, that the 
Princess Aloxa,ndra was gn'atly pleased at the 
|)erformance of the monster ironclad, and re(juested 
that the siiinal mie’ht be made to the Warrior, 
“ Piiiicess is inncb pleased”; words which the cap- 
taiji of the Wa,rj'ior ca.us(Kl to be inscribefl in brass 
letters on the wheel (which in those: days stood 
upon th(' ([uart(M‘-d('ck), and there they i-emained 
foi' many years as a memento of this interesting 
event : and possibly they are thert^ still. 

1ji the autumn of I8G8 the Warrior— In com])any 
with th(f ('hannel S(piadron went round the coasts 
of Englanil and Scotland, visiting all the princi])al 
mercantile, ports of the Unitcul Kingdom, the ollicers 
and nam beinn rt'ceiA ed and entei'ta,ined with that 
hospitality which always marks such visits; the 
Warrior herself being the prinei])a] centre flf at¬ 
traction and ijiterest. She ])aid off in Nov('mber 
18()4; but Tiyon had left her in the previous July 
to take uji what he no doubt looked n})on as a much 
more desirable a])pointinent viz., a separate com¬ 
mand in the Mediterranean. 
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CnAI‘'JTJi V. 

Jl. M.S. SUHIMMSE. 

On the 1 I til of August 18G4 (Jouiinaudcr Tryon was 
appointed to the coiumaiid of H.M.S. Surpi'ise, a 
4-gun screw gun-vessel of 080 tons and 200 horse- 
poweiF, employed on the Mediterranean station. 

This was a very interesting command, and Tryon 
cruised about and saw a good deal of the station, 
and showed on several occasions his wonted energy 
and resource, and his powers of intelligent obser¬ 
vation. 
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One of the most interesting services which it fell 
to his lot to perform while in command of the Sur¬ 
prise was the rescue of the British ban pie Energy, 
which had run on shore on the coast of Sicily, about 
seven miles from Pozallo, and had been abandoned 
by her crew and scutth^d by the natives. It must 
certainly have looked about as hopeless a job as 
ever a resourceful seaman put his hand to,—for the 
bare]lie was stranded on an open sandy beach ; slie 
had made a bed for berst'ilf in the sand several feet 
di'ep ; and she was in thi-ee feet less water than 
tlie liglitest draught that slie could safely be 
lifditeiied to. for if all her cargo were taken out 

o o 

of lier she must inevitably capsize. But Tryon was 
not to be daunted by trifles of lliis sort, and set to 
work about the business in a thoroughly seamanlike 
maimer; and notwithstanding that the work was 
intern][)t(‘d, and the vessel driven broadside-on to 
the shorts by i-olh'rs setting in suddenly in the. 
midille of the operations, the crew of the Surjirlse, 
insjiired by the exam]>le of their captain, stuck to 
the job, and in little more than two days they had 
the Energy afloat, and took her back to Malta in 
trium])h. 

Admiral Sir Ilobert Smart, the (bmma,nder-in- 
(hief on the Mediterranean station, had specially 
selected Tryon for this service; and in reporting 
the case to the Adinindty, and recommending that 
the officers and crew of the Surprise should be 
allowed to claim salvage, he says: “ This service 
has been performed in a highly creditable and sea- 
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manlike manner by Commander Tryon and the 
officers and sliip’s company under his command, and 
I gladly take advantage of this opportunity to ex¬ 
press to their Lordsl]i])s the high, opinion I have 
formed of C5ommander Tryon, whom I knew in the 
Warrior as well as in his ]^‘e8ent command. I have 
found him a most valuable, painstaking officer, an 
intelligent seaman, and most trustwf)rthy in all 
matters 1 lja\e employed him in.” 

The Admiralty apj)roved of the claim for salvage 
being made, and called it “■ a most important ser¬ 
vice very well ])cn'forj)ied,” and the salvage allowed 
was 1*595, to be divided amongst the officieis and 
ship’s com])aiiy. 

During the time ’fryon commanded the Sur¬ 
prise he sent to th(^ Admiralty, thi’ough his Com- 
mander-in-Cliief, some very thoughtful and practical 
remarks upon the sul)j(.>ct of the internal manage¬ 
ment, disci])line, and nward of punishments in H.M. 
navy. One point concerning which he wn.s very 
em])hatic was the injustice and impolicy of sto])plng 
the imm’s j)ay as a punishment for leave-breaking, 
beyond the time for which they were actually absent 
or incapable through drink. Ills views on this sub¬ 
ject were shortly afterwards adoj)ted, and embodied 
in tlfe general regulations of the service. Ilis ideas 

O O 

on punishment were humajie without being weak, 
and he believed in the certainty of punishment 
rather than in its severity. 

In February 18G6 the Surprise visited that most 
remarkable and interesting of the Greek islands, 
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Santorin, with its perpendicular cliffs, its extra¬ 
ordinary-looking towns, perched up on the top, 
and the very edge, of precii)ices, which look from 
the sea to be quite perpendicular, and are in fact 
almost so. 

The island of Santor’m represents about two- 
thirds of the rim of the crater of an enormous 


volcano, the rest of it being submerged, except one 
or two I'agged bits of rock to the southward, and 


two small islands formed of la va and scoriie in the 


centre. Tliei'e is hardly any anchorage inside the 
crater, the Avater being much too deep. 

It cannot be described as an extinct volcano, as 


it is still subject to eruptions, ajid Tryoii in the 
Surju’ise was fortunate enough to see one of these, a 
submarine one ; and a very nia.rv(illoiis sight it must 
have been, lie thus describes it in his otlicial report 
to Admiral Sir llobert Smart; 


“ On Friday the 1 Gth of February H.M.S. Surprise 
ap])i'oached the island of Santorin from th(^ west¬ 
ward, and having sighted the island of Neo Kamina, 
we observed a vast jet of steam i-ising from the sea 
near its southernmost })oint, which was generated 
with extraordinary rapidity; but as it ex])anded in 
volume it apparently lost much of its velocity, and 
rolled over the neighbouring islands, partially ob¬ 
scuring them from view. On examining this more 
closely we found that it tirose from a new cratei- 
situated 150 fathoms from the south point of Neo 
Kamina, and that a ncAV island had been formed, 
which has been named by the Greek commissioners. 
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sent to observe the eruption, ‘ Aj^hrusa.’ This new 
island has sprung fj oin a dejith of 14 fathoms, and 
is now 100 yards long and 50 wid(3, and is daily 
increasing. Its birth was very gradual: it first 
showed above water on February 13 ; two days 
before this it was a fatlirfin under watei’, and the 
sea in its neighbourhood Avas boiling and much dis- 
coloured. First a ruck rose; above the surface, then 
two or tliree, and they sank and rose again several 
times, till at last a considerable island was formed 
of lava, the centre of which is rc^d-hot. 

“ I learnt that the first appearance of an eruption 
which was observed from Thera was on January 20, 
when the small bay in Neo Kamina, known as 
‘Mineral (h-eek,’ was observed to be in a state of 
ebullition, and within it, on .lanuary :U), the first 
rock showed Itself above the surface of the water. 


On February IG the creek was not oidy com])l(!te]y 
filled up, but a pile of lava ;>0() yards long by 200 
wide was thrown u}), and had completely buried the 
houses that were in the Avay. . . . 

“ H.M.S, Surprise AA^as anchored on the small 
shoal to the eastward of Mekras Kamina, clear of 
the vapour, to watch the eru|)ti(3n Three or four 
explosions took place, one similar to the other on 
each "night, the first perhaps being the most Auolent. 
At a ({uarter to 9 p.m, on the IGth a roar Avas heard 
as though seA"ei*al hundred rockets had been fired, 
and we observed a dense black cloud which had 
been thrown up as a shell from a mortar, which the 
wind—then blowing half a gale—carried far over 
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our mast-hefwis. Nothing wliat(3ver that we could 
see fell near us. Excepting when such an explosion 
took place, the vapour given off was whiter.” 

During the two y(^ars that Tryon commanded the 
Surjn'ise in the Mediterranean she ai)pears to have 
been very actively emj)lc^yed on various ])arts of the 
station. At one time we lind her commander ex¬ 
amining and re])ovting upon a slioal off Acre on 
the coast of Syria; then at Patnis in the Gulf 
of Corinth, looking after Bi’itish interests; then 
shortly a,fterwards she is visiting the principal [)orts 
on the coast of Sj)ain, and Commander Tryon is 
sending to his sujxirioi’s valuable and exhaustive 
reports u])on the resources, docking accommodation, 
coalinn- facilities, and other useful information con- 
c(anlng (\arthagena., Malaga, and other Spanish 


p( »rts. 

'fryon was certainly not (me of those quiet, easy¬ 
going ])eo])le who—in nautical parlance—are content 
to “sit still and let the wind blow them ahmg.” 
He was always busy, always active; his mind and 
his enei’gles d^^^■oted to the sei'vice, yet hy no nmaiis 
indifferent to sport and amustmient when these 
came in his vva>^". On the contrary, he came of a 
sjxnting family, and was very keen about all field 
sports. Even uj) to the latter years of his'life, 
when he was Commander-iii-(lhief in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and was almost weighed down by the cares 
of his command, and had but little time to devote 
to anything but his office and his fleet, he still took 
a lively interest in all kinds of sport, and although 
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he possessed but scant opportunity to enjoy it him¬ 
self, ho was ever ready to let those under his orders 
do so, so far as this could be don(^ without prejudice - 
to the one ^-eat primary interest—‘‘ the; service.” 

Amongst other ports visited by the Surprise was 


Gibraltar: she was there several times, and on the 


occasion of one of her visits Oominander Tryon was 
called upon by the senior naval officer (Gaptain 
Prevost) to report on a proposal, which it a])p(*ars 
had been made by the governor (Genei-al Sir Win. 
Codrington), to the (effect that the naval depot and 
storehouscis at llosia Bay should be handed over 
to the military authorities — either made over 
altogether, or at any rate loaned to them—on the 
ground that these buildings were not all occupied 
or re(juired by the navy in time ol‘ ])eace. Tiyon 
wrote an exhaustive and thoughtful memorandum 
on the subject, which need not be fjuoted here; but 
ho pointed out the extreme strategic importance of 
Gibraltar to the British navy in case of wa-r, and 


that llosia Bay was hy far the most convenient 
place for a naval store depot, whereas it did not 
matter how far from tin; shore the army commis¬ 
sariat stores might be })laced,—tin; grt^at ejuestion 
for the navy being the rapidity with which their 
stores could be embarked. A few hours’ delay 
might make (as he pointed out) the difference of a 
good many miles with modern steamshijis, and 
possibly the failure of a chase or strategic combina¬ 
tion. And then, after pointing out that if Gibraltar 
were ever again besieged, and the fleet unable to 
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get at it to relieve it, the garrison would he so 
much the richer by the naval provisions which 
would of course be then at their disposal, he winds 
up thus : “It is very undesirable that they [the 
storehouses] should be even lent. The difficulties 
that would be temporarily removed by doing so 
would be veiy much increased should the borrowers 
be ever ejected, which would only occur at a time 
when they would have to provide stowage, not only 
for those stores temy)ora,rily accommodated by the 
Admiralty, but also for a vastly increased supply. 
The position of Gibraltar is almost the same as if 
the Iloyjd Clarence Victualling-Yard at Gos])ort 
was requested on loan as a barrack because the 
whole of the establishment was not required dur¬ 
ing peace*. Tlie demand made here requests the 
Admiralty to voluntarily yield up space and stores 
invaluable to them and their ships, and to deprive 
themselves of the only means of ex]>anding the 
capabilities of this port to meet any future 
emergencies. 

It is OTily within the last few years that it has 
come to b(i generally rticognised that the oidy value 
of Gil)raltar to the em])ire is as a place for the 
replenishment of the British fleet; but Tryon held 
this view neaily thirty years ago. * 

The Surprise sailed from the Mediterranean 
station, homeward bound to pay off, on the 4th of 
April 18GG, and arrived- in Plymouth Sound on the 
12th. On his arrival in England Tryon found that 
he was a post-captain, his commission being dated 
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the 1 Ith—the day before his arrival. The Surprise 
had been nearly five years in commission, though 
Tryon had only been in her about tvro years. 

By his promotion in April 1866 Try on had only 
been five and a half years a commander, and as he 
was but six years a lleutenafnt, he found himself—in 
spite of his late entry into the service as a cadet— 
a post-captain at the comparatively early age of 
,thirty-foiir ; and as he liad but little naval interest 
save what he made for himself, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that his success was mainly due to his own 
exertions, to the zeal and professional ability which 
he exhibited,—(jualities which were recognised and 
duly appreciatt'd by the offictjrs under whom he 
served. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

Aftbii the Surprise paid off, and Tryoii was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of captain, he went on hall- 
jjay, and for a year and four inontlis enjoyed 
that freedom which some few naval officers sigh 
for, but which some, on the other hand, try to 
avoid ; but in Tryon’s case it can scarcely be 
doubted that he thoroughly enjoyed a short re¬ 
laxation from the very constant active employment 
afloat which had been his lot since liis first entry 
into the service. 

He first went to the Tloyal Naval College at 
Portsmouth to study steam, for it was now gen¬ 
erally recognised tliat it was essential for executive 
officers to possess a fair general knowledge of the 
engines and boilers of the ships which they •svould 
be called upon to command, and Tryon had no 
intention of being behindhand in this matter; so 
he diligently studied steam for some months, ob¬ 
taining the usual certificate, and then went 
to Norway for a real holiday, on a fishing ex- 
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pedition, and was in Norway when he was re¬ 
called to take up an important appointment. 

In August 1867 he was appointed as “additional 
captain” to the Octavia, for transport service with 
the Abyssinian expedition. The Octavia was the 
flagship on the East Indiafi station, and was then 
carrying the bi’oad pennant of Commodore Leopold 
Heatli. This appointment did not mean that 
.C!!aptain Tryon M'as to join the Octavia, but that 
he was simply to be borne on her books, and to 
do duty as transport officer at Annesley Bay, 
where all the troops and stoi’es were landed, for 
Sir Robert Na])ier’s famous expedition to Mag- 
dala, to enforce the release of the British captives 
there imprisoned by King Theodore. 

It M^ould be entirely outside the scope of this 
narrative to enter into the causes which led to the 
Abyssinian expedition of 1867, or into a detailed 
account of tbe military opei’ations which resulted 
in the fall of Magdala, the death of Theodore, 
the rescue of the captives, and the safe return 
and re - embarkation of the army. These have 
been fully related by Captain H. Ho;sie]- in his 
very interesting book, ‘ The Biitish Expedition 
to Abyssinia.’ ’ It was undertaken tardily to 
save ^he honour of Great Britain ; and teiTible 
things were prophesied of the deadly climate and 
other insurmountable difficulties which would be 
met with : but the expedition — confided to the 
command and management of that able and ex- 

^ Macmillan & Co., 1869. 
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perienced soldier Sir Robert Napier — was emin¬ 
ently successful. British arms regained some of 
their ancient prestige, and the ten or twelve 
millions which the expedition cost the country 
must be considered as well expended. There was 
not much fighting; and*it was an expedition which 
depended for its success mainly on the perfect 
organisation for the su})ply of a small army at 
a great distance from its base, in a mountainous 
country without roads, presenting formidable phys¬ 
ical difficulties, and with a population which, though 
not actively hostile, was certainly ready to become 
so at the first sign of a reverse, or at the least 
prospect of succcjssful jfiunder, the so-called Chris¬ 
tians of Abyssinia being very little better than 
any other African savages. 

Try oil’s service as transport officer to the Abys¬ 
sinian expedition cannot be said to have been 
exactly a thankless service, for he received full 
recognition and credit both from the army auth¬ 
orities and from his own superiors for the ad¬ 
mirable manner in which he conducted the duties; 
but yet it was not the kind of service which is 
geiiei’ally considered brilliant, oi' attractive to a 
young navy captain yearning to distinguish him¬ 
self in his profession. It was likely to b^—and 
in fact proved to be—an extremely arduous ser¬ 
vice. There was no prospect of getting to the 
front and seeing any fighting, but, on the con¬ 
trary, the certainty of remaining on the unhealthy 
and oppressively hot coast; constant hard work, 
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somewhat strange to a naval' officer; all sorts and 
conditions of men to deal with ; conflicting views 
and interests to reconcile; many an irate com¬ 
missariat officer and merchant captain to pacify; 
and, in short, a fine field for the exercise of 
great tact, judgment, and *organisation of details; 
and it is probable that a forec^-st of the numerous 
difficulties to be overcome, coupled with his zeal 
.and anxiety to render good service in any capacity, 
was a sufficient reason to cause Tryon to accept 
the appointment without a moment’s hesitation. 

He left England for Bombay on the 17th Sep¬ 
tember 1867, and arrived there on the 10th of 
October; and immediately placed himself in com¬ 
munication with the Commodore and the Gov¬ 
ernor of Bombay, both of whom were on the 
council for the organisation of the expedition. 

There appears to have been some little friction 
at first with regard to Tryon’s prospective duties, 
as the Comniodore had already commenced to 
arrange matters in the transport department in 
conjunction with Captain Young of the Indian 
Marine; but the difficulty was smoothed over by 
the tact of the Govei'iioi-, and Tryon went heartily 
into the work of organisation. 

The* advance party, or pioneers of the expedi¬ 
tion, left Bombay early in October for the base 
of operations at Zoulla (or “ Zulla ” as Captain 
Hozier spells it), to prepare for the landing of 
the main body; but the latter was not ready to 
start from Bombay until the middle of November. 
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Zoulla is situated In Annesley Bay, a spacious 
well-protected harbour on the west shore of the Ked 
Sea, about 250 miles from the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and about 350 from Aden. It is probably 
the hottest place on earth ; in fact, old soldiers 
say that there is only a sheet of brown paper 
between it and Pluto’s workshop, and they ought 
to know. 

The majority of the transports for the conveyance 
of the expedition from Bombay to Annesley Bay 
were chartered at Bombay. Some were chartered 
at Calcutta, and some at Suez; and about a dozen 
of the finest and largest steamers were chartered 
in England and s(iiit to Bombay vid the Cape of 
Good Hope, as this was in pre-canal days. Alto¬ 
gether there were 291 transports employed, not 
counting tugs, lighters, and native craft. 

It is not proposed to weary the reader with the 
dry details and statistics of the expedition, though 
some figures may not be uninteresting, as sliowing 
the difficulties attending the placing of a few 
thousand men in fighting trim at Magdala, 380 
miles from the base at Zoulla. 

The total number of British soldiers and sailors 
(ti le latter consisting of a naval rocket brigade) 
before Magdala when it fell was only 4044: of 
these 2118 were Europeans, and 1926 native Indian 
troops; but the total number of fighting men em¬ 
ployed in the operations, keeping open the long 
line of communications, was 13,164—of whom 4114 
were Europeans, and 9050 native Indians. The 
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total number of people of all sorts and conditions 
employed in the expedition, including crews of 
transports, camp - followers, &c., amounted to the 
grand total of 62,220. And these,had to be fed 
and watered. The total number of animals landed 
at Zoulla from transports ‘was 36,094 ; consisting 
of 2538 horses, 44 elephants, 17,673 mules and 
ponies, 5735 camels, 1759 asses, 7071 Imllocks. 
And these had to be fed and watered. 

One of the greatest difliculties at Zoulla was the 
water. After the first few days there Avas no 
drinkable water there, and it all had to be con¬ 
densed by the steamers in the hay, and landed 
for the use of m.an and beast. The total amount 
of water so condensed amounted to 29,068 tons, 
and the coal expended in making this water to 
8020 tons. 

These fij^ures Avill uive some idea of the work 
done at Aniiesley Bay. 

Mr Thomas Bowling, K.N., who was on Captain 
Tryon’s staff, and acted as his secretary, has most 
kindly furnished some interesting notes on the 
duties and anxieties, as well as the enei-gy and 
tact, of the ti-ansport officer. 

It appears that Caj)taiii Tryon and his staff fii*st 
established themselves on board a sailing transport 
called the British Monarch; but soon transhipped 
to the steamship Euphrates, so as to be better able 
to move about from jdace to place if it became 
necessary to do so. Mi- Bowling says :— 

“ The troops now began to arrive in quick sue- 
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cession, and transports full of stores and animals 
were arriving daily. Those containing troops, 
animals, and such stores as were wanted immedi¬ 
ately, were at .once cleai’ed under Captain Tiyon’s 
direction, and despatched back to the ports fi-om 
whence they came for ffesh cargoes. Steam trans¬ 
ports were kept constantly running from Suez to 
the base with camels, mules, and forage ; and others 
to and from Berbera with camels and camp-followers; 
besides a constant service to and from Bombay with 
stores and details. The great majority of ships 
chartered were sailing vessels, and a sei-vice of 
powerful steam-tugs was oiganised between Zoulla 
and Aden ” (distant b(;tween 300 and 400 miles) 
“ to pick up vessels bound for the bay, and to tow 
those going back to India cleiir of the dangers off 
the mouth of the bay. ... As each vessel arrived 
her cargo was carefully tabulated, and her capacity 
for conveying tioops, camp-followers, and animals 
of any sort minutely registered, so that any emer¬ 
gency could be at once provided for. . . . There 
was full scope for all the zeal and eneigy which 
were so conspicuous in Captain Tiyon during this 
life in Annesley Bay. It requii’ed a person of no 
common grasp of mind to deal with the various 
types of character w'hich were to be found stmong 
the masters and crews of the transports, and to 
make things work harmoniously among such oddly 
assorted elements. Matters of dispute between the 
masters and their officers and crews were of pretty 
frequent occurrence, but were promptly settled by 
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Captain Tryon, when referred to him. In only one 
case did he find it necessary to get the master of 
a ship removed; and then he wrote to the owners, 
telling them that he would not consider their ship 
efficient under the terms of the charter-party unless 
they sent out a more satisfactory captain, and by 
return mail a new captain arrived. . . . Captain 
Tryon was very popular with the army authorities 
on shore; and during the whole expedition there 
was never the least shadow of disagreement with 
any of the departments. He used to visit all the 
heads of dej)artments every morning before break¬ 
fast, and by thus ascertaining their wants, could 
map out the day’s woik for clearing such and such 
transports, sending others away, and so on. 

“ After the great heat of the day was over, he 
landed again for a ride, and as a rule met the 
general commanding at the base, and others whom 
he had not seen in the morning. His mind was 
ever intent on his work, and he would talk over 
various details and mature plans for subsequent 
action during the whole evening, and often—when 
sleep was impossible on account of the heat—far 
into the night. 

“ His health, until towards the end of the expedi¬ 
tion, tvas robust, and he never lost his energy even 
during the time of the greatest heat, the want of 
rest seeming to have no effect upon him, except to 
make his mind more active—if that were possible. 

“ At a fire which occurred on board the transport 
Far East he exerted himself in a way to shame 
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many younger men, keeping at it all night, and 
not leaving the scene until the fire had been en¬ 
tirely subdued. He hurt his leg during the fire 
by swinging against a hatch whilst hanging to a 
rope directing operations; but though the injury 
was sufficient to compell him to lay up for some 
days afterwards, it did not have the slightest 
influence on his exertions at the time. 

“During the month of May 1868 a* heavy blow 
from the S.E. surprised the fleet of transports, 
causing them to drag their anchors ; the result 
was a gi*eat number of collisions. There were 
thirteen groups of collisions, some of the groups 
containing as many as five vessels; and the whole 
of the resources of the tugs (nine in number) were 
put into requisition to try and clear them. Captain 
Tryon was in the midst of this work the whole day, 
and only left the scene when darkness stopped any 
further efforts until the following moi*ning, when 
he was again at it directing operations until the 
last of the vessels in collision had got a clear berth, 
Avliich was not until late on the second day.” 

Mr Bowling then relates how Tryon dealt with 
some of the merchant captains who tried to make 
good capital out of the damages which their ships 
received through the collisions. It appears? that 
there was no very serious damage done to any of 
them,—nothing, in fact, which could not be tem¬ 
porarily but effectively repaired with due energy, 
and with their own resources. Nevertheless, some of 
the captains reported that their ships were unable 
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to go to sea to fetch more stores, animals, or coolies 
until they had been properly repaired. “ Very 
well,’' said Tryon, “ until your ships tire repaired you 
will be considered ‘ out of pay.’ ” Jhis frightened 
the captains; and although it was, of course, doubt¬ 
ful, or perhaps more than doubtful, wliether such a 
decision could be enforced, seeing that the damages 
had been caused by stress of weather, yet the cap¬ 
tains concerned did not care to run the risk of such 
a loss to their ownei s, and they all set to work with 
such energy to get their damages made good that in 
a very short time they were all able to report their 
ships efficient and ready for sea. When asked at 
the conclusion of the operations if he wished these 
stoppages enforced, Tryon replied, that in view of 
the energetic efforts of all concerned to render the 
damaged ships fit for service in the shortest possible 
time, he considered that the suspension from pay¬ 
ment might be remitted. This was probably a wise 
decision, for more reasons than one. 

On another occasion the captain of one of the 
steamers which was used for condensing water re¬ 
presented that his engines were suffering undue wear 
and tear from being kept continually going astern 
whilst condensing, the ship being moored and re¬ 
volving round her moorings. The captain pointed 
out that the design of the engines contemplated 
their going ahead almost continuously, but going 
astern only occasionally, and that, therefore, the 
thrust-bearings would not stand the work, and he 
claimed a rest, or else special compensation for undue 
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wear and tear. Tryoii, however, upset his argument 
in a very few words. He pointed out that if the 
engines were undergoing greater wear, the hull was 
escaping the strain of being at sea, rolling about 
with a full cargo on board; and he gave him the 
following alternative : If the constant going astern 
was bad for the engines, he could slip his moorings 
and steam round and round the bay, thus keeping 
the engines going ahead instead of astern, but he 
must go on condensing at any cost. As, however, 
there were between 1 50 and 200 trans 2 )orts anchored 
in the bay, the captain came to the conclusion that 
he was better off as he was, and tliere was nothing 
more heard of his comjdaint. 

Tryon was no doubt arbitrary, and ruled with a 
strong hand; but what confusion there would have 
been with a weaker man in his 2 )lace. 

I'he ai^pointmcnt of a transj)oi-t officer from Eng¬ 
land could not have been very agreeable to Com- 
modoie Heath, who was a first-class commodore in 
chief command of the station, and had already com¬ 
menced to make all his own arrangements for the 
transj)ort service in conjunction with Captain Young, 
the Marine Superintendent at Bombay, when Tryon 
suddenly appeared on the scene with his Admiralty 
appointment. But Commodore Heath was n«t the 
man to let his own feelings—whatever they might 
be—interfere in the smallest degi*ee with the in¬ 
terests of the public service: the two men worked 
cordially together; and Commodore Heath (now 
Admiral Sir Leopold Heath) pays a high tribute to 
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Tryon’s immense zeal and enei'gy, and to the con¬ 
spicuous ability which he exhibited in his manage¬ 
ment of the transport sei vice at Annesley Bay ; and 
in his official report to the Admiralty he says, “ Cap¬ 
tain Tryon has worked the transport department 
with great zeal and energy, and has secured the 
goodwill of all the heads of departments with whom 
he has had to deal.” 

The naval officer who had the closest association 
with Tryon (next to his secretary) during the 
Abyssinian expeditifni was the commander of the 
Octavia, Commodore Heath’s flagshij); this was 
Win. H. Maxwell (now Admiral Maxwell). They 
had not met before this, and never sei ved to¬ 
gether since; but Tryon’s ability and unbounded 
energy made a deep impression ujion Commander 
Maxwell, who has the clearest recollection of the 
time they worked together at Annesley Bay ; and 
his own words give such a clear and vivid idea of 
Tryon’s remarkable personality, that to attempt a 

4 

paraphrase of them would be to rob them of their 
originality, and to dejn-ive them of much of that 
spirit of affectionate regard and admiration which 
they so happily convey. Admiral Maxwell says: 
“ He was Director of Transj)orts during the Abys¬ 
sinian? expedition, and I was commander of the 
Octavia, and consequently was much and closely 
connected with him in the way of business, and 
there was hardly a day from the beginning to the 
end of the operations that I had not something to 
do with him. Our chief was Commodore (now 
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Admiral) Sir Leopold Heath, and the flag-captain 
was dear Colin Campbell,—long since dead,—who 
was an old and great personal friend of Tryon’s ; 
and from first to last there was never the smallest 
hitch or trouble, or (as far as I know) disagreement 
of any sort, and all tlie work went like a clock. 
What most impressed me about Tryon was his great 
talent for organisation, his capacity foi* work, his 
foresight and clear-headedness, and the pluck and 
cheeriness with which he did his work in the face of 
—at one time—painful illness, and a climate which 
tended to make most people feel, and look, as if they 
had no backbone left. He had at one time a pain¬ 
ful eruption on one of his legs, brought on by 
climate and hard work, which must have made his 
life a burden to him, but which he never allowed to 
interfere with his work. I remember that he had 
a great dislike to this being alluded to, or to being 
asked how he was, though one could see in his face 
how he was sufiering. The heat on the shores and 
in the harbours of the Bed Sea in May and .June is 
awful. The work of landing stores, provisions, and 
animals went on during nearly the whole time ; and 
all these latter, and the troops, had for a long time 
to be altogether watered by the condensers of the 
ships—men-of-war and transports. Large numbers 
of the latter had to be kept at Zoulla for no other 
purpose for many weeks. The harbour was crowded 
with ships, and the work falling upon the Director 
of Transports was immense. Though zeal and good 
spirit were universal, it required a master hand and 
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a strong will to keep all the wheels of this great 
machine in proper working order, and one felt that 
Tryon was the right man in the right place. As 
you may suppose — knowing what he was — the 
numerous merchant captains over whom he ruled 
had a great awe of him, but at the same time a 
great admiration and respect, and a word from him 
was enough at any moment to bring a refractory 
subject into line, and to disentangle any of the 
threads that had got mixed. He was the connect¬ 
ing-link between the naval and military authorities ; 
everything went through him ; and to him it is due 
that all worked so well—to his tact and judgment 
that all wdlsf;t so smoothl3^ At the end of the day 
—often well into the night—when he had got all 
the requisitions from the troops, all the reports of 
the transports, &c., and had arranged what work 
was to be done on the next day, he used to come on 
board the Octavia to make his requisitions from the 
squadron, and then our working-parties from the 
ships were arranged for the next morning’s five- 
o’clock start. He often used to look dead-beat at 
this time, but was always cheery and full of go. T 
believe the military authorities tliorouglily appreci¬ 
ated him, and considered liis work one of the main 
factors in the perfect success of the e^xpedition. The 
present Lord Roberts was Deputy Adjutant-General 
at Zoulla then, and saw a gi’eat deal of Tryon, and 
would, I have no doubt, bear witness to this. They 
had a great deal of work to do together. I heard 
Lord Napier the Commander-in-Ghief pay Tryon 
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(and Indeed the navy generally) the highest possible 
compliments at the time of his leturn from Magdala 
and the re-embarkation of the expedition. T re¬ 
member that T ponsidered lloberts and Tryon to be 
the two hardest worked men in tlio whole force.” 

Now, when we remember the l elative positions of 
Maxwell and Tryon,—the commander of the flag¬ 
ship, anxious of course to keep his men on board, 
and to keep his ship clean and tidy ; and the im¬ 
portunate, requisitioning transport officer, asking for 
every available hand for his woi-king-j>arties,—it will 
be acknowledged (at any rate by naval men) that 
piaise from Maxwell was woT’th having. 

And this is what Lord lloberts says, writing in 
February 1895: “On my arrival in Annesley Bay 
in January 1808 1 was ordered to remain at the 
base and carry on the duties in connection with the 
transpoi t of the troops. It was an agi-eeable sur- 
])rise to me to find an old schoolfellow in the trans¬ 
port officer, Captain Tryon, Il.N. During the four 
months I was at Zula 1 was in almost daily com¬ 
munication with him ; and 1 was much struck by 
the masterly manner in which he had grasped the 
situation, by his intimate knowledge of detail, and 
by the hold he had over the commanders of the 
several vessels lying in Annesley Bay. Tryon’s 
powers of organisation were quite unusual ; and 
when Sir Robert Naj)ier’s oiders were received for 
the re-embarkation t)f the force, Tryon had made 
such excellent aiTangements that I Avas enabled to 
send the several regiments and detachments on board 

H 
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the transports told olf for their accommodation as 
they arrived from the fcont, thus avoiding any de¬ 
tention at Zula—a matter of some imj)ortance, both 
on account of the gi-eat heat, and ,the absence of 
drinking water, every drop of which used on shore 
had to be condensed.” * 

Even 'J’ryon’s magnificent constitution was not 
proof against the great heat, the debilitating 
climSfce, tiud the constant hard work; and towards 
the end of the six mt)nths he spent at Annesley 
Ba}’’ he becanu; ill, and suffered a good deal, but 
he would not give in. 

Mr Bowling (Tryon’s secretary, who also a])j)ears 
to have had an iron constitution, and who kept an 
excellent journal) further relates: “The troops 
began to re-embark for the ])urpose of leaving the 
country before the middle of May, and the captives 
who had been released arrived from the front at the 
end of that month, and Sir Bobert Na])ie]’ about a 
week later. During this time, and until the whole 
force had re-embarked, anti the last ship had left 
the bay, Captain Try on gave himself no rest, day 
or night. This naturally told on him, and he be¬ 
came so much worn out that on two or three occa¬ 
sions he could not keep up ; but the indomitable 
energy of the man could not be restrained, and 
against the doctor’s advice he would be at work 
again long before he should have left his bed. That 
the climate should have told upon him is not to be 
wondered at, when one remembers that he had been 
for six months in the debilitating climate of the Bed 
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Sea without a change, and during a great portion of 
that time the temperature ranged from 100° to 108° 
under the break of the poop of a ship lying well out 
in the stream, with a moderate breeze blowing 
during the hottest part of the day. On Good 
Friday eleven people Were knocked down by the 
sun at Zonlla, several of them dying on the spot. 
Thirty-nine camels and a number of bullocks and 
sheep were also killed by the heat on that^ay. 
Any refreshing sleep was hard to obtain, as the 
nights were almost as hot as tin; days. Before the 
end came one-half of Captain Tryon’s staff had been 
comjjelled to invalid, and tlui remainder were all, 
more or less, sufierincf from tlie effects of the heat. 

' O 

At length, having seen the last ship leave Annesley 
Bay, ho himself sailed for Bombay, where he spent 
a month replyuig to cpiestions, clearing his accounts, 
and paying off the transports.” 

In s})ite of—or rathei’ })erhaps in conse(juence of 
—the firm and vigorous rule with which Tryoii' ad¬ 
ministered the transport department, he was not 
only greatly respected, but much liked, by the cap¬ 
tains of the 291 ships that were jdaced under his 
orders, and they testified their legard and grati¬ 
tude in a very substantial manner by presenting 
him with a handsome and valuable service of* pi ate 
on his return to England ; and before leaving Bom¬ 
bay they presented him with an address on parch¬ 
ment, in which the following occurs :— 

“ We, the commanders of the hired transports of 
the late Abyssinian expedition, learning that you 
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puqjose leaving here for home by the next mail, 
take this the only opportunity we are likely ever 
to have of addressing you collectively. We feel 
that the part of the expedition which was under 
your command was as successful as any other 
branch of it, aud we attiibute this success largely 
to your influence and management, to youi* justice 
and general kijidness, and to your peiseverance and 
forbearance. . . . We therefore avail ourselves of this 
opportunity of expressing to you our estimate of 
your rule ovei- us, and oui* i-esj)ect for its nature; 
and as we wish on a future day to present you with 
something commemorative of oui‘ gratitude, we must 
here ask you in advance, when it is forwarded tn 
you, kindly to accept it. Wishing you a pleasant 
passage home, with long life and every prosperity, 
—We are,” &c. 

t^iqned hy a committee^ on halmtf of all 
the voptains of the 

The service of plate, specially designed by Elking- 
ton, commemorative of some of the principal events 
of the Abyssinian expeditif)n, was subsecpiently pre¬ 
sented to Captain Try on at Liverpool, on which 
occasion Mr Craves, on behalf of the Mercantile 
Marine Association, addressed him in suitable terms, 
to which Tryon made a graceful and modest reply. 

The centrepiece bore the following inscription: 
“Presented to Captain Tryon, Jl.N,, by the com¬ 
manders of the transjDorts engaged in the late 
Abyssinian expedition, as a token of their appre¬ 
ciation of his courtesy and kindness to them whilst 
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ill discharge of liis arduous duties at Annesley Bay, 
as principal agent of transports afloat.” 

When we remember that there always has been, 
and always mpst be, some natural divergence of 
ideas concerning the methods of enforcing discipline 
between the officers of* the Royal Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine, this spontaneous act of regard 
and good feeling on the part of the men over whom 
he had ruled with such a strong hand must have 


been peculiarly gi-atifying to Tiyon; probably one 
of the pleasantest incidents of the whole campaign, 
though doubtless he also felt highly honoured by 
the Companionship of the Bath, which her Majesty 
bestowed upon him as a reward for his services. 
He also received from the Admiralty, and from the 
Director of Transports (his old captain, Admiral Sir 
William Mends), the highest commendations for the 
manner in which he had performed his duties in 
Abyssinia, 

Although 'fryon stuck to liis work as long as 
thei-e was work to be done, he suflered for it after¬ 
wards. Mr Bowling says: “ That he w^as very 
much shaken when he landed in England T was 
myself witness, but how long it took before he re¬ 
covered 1 am unaware, .as I left England again 
shortly afterwards in the Ariadne. At fiist he 
could not walk from his lodgings in York Street, 
St James’s Scpiare, down to the Army and Navy 
Club, without halting to rest on the way, and 
holding on to the i-ailings.” 
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AT THE ADMTllALTY. 

OJNi Apiil 0 , 18G0, Captain Tryon was in.iiried at 
St George’s, Hanover S(juare, to the Hon. Clemen¬ 
tina G Heatlicote, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, Hart., created Baron Avelaiid. 
Miss Heathcote’s mother became Baroness Wil¬ 
loughby de Ereshy in her own right in 1871. I’his 
barony, which passes in the female line, dates back 
to 1313. 

Tryon had been attached to his future wife for 
many years ; their j)arents were near neighbours and 
old friends. 

When G(*.orge was a hoy lie used to act in 
charades at Stocken Hall, Miss ITeathcote’s early 
home; and he was always most good-natured in 
taking the parts whicli the others disliked. 

The newly married couple spent their honeymoon 
at Bulby Hall, Lincolnshire, belonging to her brother, 
the present Earl of Ancaster, and they then travelled 
abroad for three months. 
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They crossed the Mont Cenis Pass into Italy, 
and had a narrow escape of a railway accident 
descending the zigzags on the Italian side. Some 
workmen, thinking the train had passed, left an 
obstruction on the line, and it was only seen just in 
time to apply the powerful brakes and avert what 
would probably liave been a fatal accident. They 
saw the sights of Milan, enjoyed th(? beauties of 
Venice, and then crossed the Bj’enner Pass, and 
rested at Innsbruck, Thfe attractions of Munich 
detained them some days, but the sailor could not 
be induced to do jiny juuatein- “going aloft” whilst 
on shore, and nothing would j)ersuade hini to ascend 
into the head of the huge statue of Bavaria. "I'hey 
visited the beautiful falls of the Traun, caught trout 
in the river at Ischl, and then went down the* 
Danube by steamer to Vieima, and wore much 
struck by the width and volume of the mighty 
river. 

Prague, with its medieval buildings, greatly in- 
tei'ested them, and this was the furthest limit of 
their wanderiims, ^fhen thev^ turned homewards, 
their next resting-place being Dresden, where the 
famous china manufactories were duly inspected and 
admired. From Dresden they also visited the Castle 
of Marotsburg, with its wonderful collection of stags’ 
horns, and where also they saw the “wild boars” 
fed. They were told that this was one of the 
sights that they ought on no account to miss, and 
Tryon, with his sporting Instincts, wanted to be off 
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to see the wild boars immediately, even if he were 
not allowed to stick them or shoot them; but Mrs 
Tryon was rather nervous at the idea of getting 
in amongst a whole troop of wild boars. She was 
reassured, however, when she was told she could see 
it all fi'om a carriage, and was much amused at see¬ 
ing these veritable hairy wild pigs, followed by 
troops of their little ones, coming to the “ chuck, 
chuck, chuck ” of the keeper to be fed, for all the 
world like domestic pigs. 

The 'fryons went down the Rhine in a steamer, 
and ran agx’ound on a sandbank. The cajxtain and 
crew were glad to avail themselves of the nautical 
advice and suggestions of Captain I’ryon, and the 
little vessel was soon got afloat ag{iin and proceeded 
on her voyage. 

On their arrival in England in the autumn of 
1869 the Tryons hired Tickhill Castle, near Don¬ 
caster, and thei’e for two seasons he thoroughly 
enjoyed good shooting and good hunting with Lord 
Galway’s hounds. He was a bold though judicious 
rider, and was generally well up. 

The above was the br-ief holiday of George 
Tryon’s life; almost all the rest of it was hard 
work. 

In April 1871 Captain Tryon was ofiered, and 
accepted, the appointment of Private Seci’etary to 
the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. In accepting this appointment he 
bade a last farewell to the pleasures of a country life, 
which he so thoroughly enjoyed ; and he ever after 
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spoke with deep regret at having to give up Tick- 
hill, where he had met with so much kindness and 
hospitality from his neighbours. 

The Private. Secretary to the First Lord is usually 
a post-captain of ten or twelve years’ standing. It 
is not usual to appoint a junior captain, and very 
unusual to appoint a captain who has not served at 
sea in that rank. The general feeling of the ser¬ 
vice is strongly in favoui- of one of the senioi* 
captains on the list holding the aj)pointment, a 
man who has had wide experience in that rank, 
and who has an extensive personal knowledge of 
the qualifications and reputation of most of the 
captains and commanders on the active list. It is a 
position in which a man of ability and of a strong 
personality can exercise great power for good or 
evil: more? powei' in many cases than one of the Sea 
Lords of the Admiralty. 'I'ryon was certainly a 
man of a strong personality, though he had no ex¬ 
perience as a captain, and there is no doubt that 
his appointment caused feelings of jealousy amongst 
many of his less gifted seniors; and there is no 
doubt also that he filled the post with credit to 
himself, benefit to the service, and great satisfac¬ 
tion to his chief. Mr Goschen has the pleasantest 
recollections of his private secretary : he held him 
in high esteem. He says of him: “ I had an im¬ 
mensely high opinion not oidy of his naval know¬ 
ledge, but of his general aavotr faire, rapidity of 
judgment, decision, extraordinary shrewdness, and 
great knowledge of men. He was somewhat cynical 
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in his views of humjin nature, but his cynicism was 
of a good-liumoured and harmless cast.” 

One point about Tryoii, during the time he was 
private secretary, which struck Mr Gpschen forcibly, 
was the consistent manner in which he urged the 
claims of the navy to participate in CV>urt favours 
and honours, such as invitations to royal balls, con¬ 
certs, See .,—honours which had up to this })eriod been 
almost exclusively lavished on the sister service. 
Probably many naval officers have recognised and 
appreciated the great changes which has lately taken 
place in this respect, but are not aware that it was 
owing to the (uiergy and loyalty to his 2 )i‘ofession 
of Tryon, acting as the confidential adviser of a 
fair-minded, firm First Lord of the Admiralty, that 
the recent recognition of the navy at f\)urt is 
largely due. 

On the occasion of the jniblic thanksgiving at St 
Paul’s (Cathedral for the jecovery of the Prince of 
Wales in 1872, Tryon was most anxious tliat the 
navy should be pro])erly and worthily represented as 
the senior sei vice, and urged his chief to insist that 
it should have the jfiace of honour, and be duly 
represented at the most important position in the 
route of the 2 )rocession ; and this was considered to 
be the open space in front of St Paul’s. A brigade of 
seamen was formed of men from the three jnincipal 
naval ports,—Portsmouth, Chatham, and Devonport, 
—and they came to London to do honour to the 
occasion, and to join in the festivities; but it was 
suggested by the Court and military authorities 
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who had the arrangement of the positions of the 
different troops who were to take part in the 
pageant that the sciaineii should take up their 
position ill tlje square in front of Buckingham 
Palace. “ No,” said Tryoii to his chief, “ don’t 
allow it; that is not‘the place of honour: the 
place for the Naval Brigade is at St l^aul’s, on 
the right of the line, as the senior service.” Then 
Trafalgar Squai’e was suggested as being “ par¬ 
ticularly appropriate ” for the seamen ; but Tryon 
urged his chief to reject this also, and Mr Goschen 
being equally firm, the point was carried, and the 
blue-jackets stood on the right of the line of the 
guard of bonouj* in front of St Paul’s. 

Tt may appear to some ])eople that this was but a 
trivial matter for Tiyon to make such a fuss al)out; 
but it must be remembered that these little ques¬ 
tions of precedence are just the subjects ujion which 
people feel most strongly, and which give rise to 
the most terrible and destructive social liurricanes. 
Tryon was entirely in the right in insisting on the 
place of honour for the navy; and on this occa¬ 
sion, as indeed all through his service, he loyally 
used all his influence to prevent his profession 
from being snubbed or in any way placed in the 
background. 

This naval expedition to London was extremely 
popular, not only with the navy but with the gen¬ 
eral public, and the sailors met with the warmest 
and most enthusiastic reception. 

Mr Goschen relates a story about Tryon which 
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illustrates amusingly the latter’s shrewdness and 
readiness of resource. 

It appears that an officer had been appointed 
to take command of a small ship on the east 
coast of Africa. Not much was known about the 
officer at the Admiralty; Iftit he had a fair record, 
and stood in such a position on the list that he 
might reasonably expect a command, Tryon made 
inquiries about him, but “ the man at the club ” 
would not say anything about him one way or 
the other. No sooner, however, was the appoint¬ 
ment gazetted than Tryon’s friends at the club 
said to him : “ How could you let the First Lord 
ap]ioint So-and-so to the command of a shi]) ? He 
drinks.” 

This of course was reported to Mr Goschen at 
once by Tryon, who remarked at the same time 
that some way must be found to escape from the 
dilemma. Mr Goschen asked him how he would 
manage it. “ Oh,” said Tryon, “ if you will give 
me forty-eight hours 1 think I shall he able to hit 
on some way of escape.” In due course the newly 
appointed commander came to thank the private 
secretary for his command ; but directly Tiyon saw 

him he exclaimed, “Good heavens, Captain -! 

how ill 3 mu look ! It will never do for you to 
go to the coast of Africa looking like that. It is 
a most deadly climate. I am not long back from 
Abj'ssinia myself, and I know what the East 
Coast is like. You will be simply walking into 
your grave if you go out there! ” 
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The officer was thoroughly alarmed. A guilty 
conscience no doubt assisted; and on the follow¬ 
ing day Tryon came to his chief with a radiant 

face and annquiiced that Claptain-had asked 

leave to resign his appointment. 

Thus the First Lord ’was extricated from a diffi¬ 
culty, and in all probability the service saved from 
a scandal. 

During the time that Tryon was jirivate secretary 
to Mr Goschen, the latter had many opportunities 
of observing his quickness of wit and shrewd de¬ 
ductions in small things as in great. On one 
occasion they went down together, in company 
with some of the other Lords of the Admiralty, 
to inspect the Britannia (the training-ship for naval 
cadets) at Dartmouth. It was in the month of 
July, and on passing up the Dart a laige gi’ass- 
field was pointed out to the Fii-st Lord, and he 
was told that it was the field in which the cadets 
played cricket, football, and other games. Tryon, 
who was standing at his elbow, remarked quietly, 
“ Well, if it is, all 1 know is, they must have 
been kept out of it for the last month or two.” 
“ Hom’ do you know that?” asked Mr Goschen. 
“ Look at the new hay-stack in the corner,” said 
Tryon; “ the chaplain must keep a pony.” 

On the occasion of the visit of the late Shah 
of Persia to England in 1872, the Lords of the 
Admiralty went down from London to take part 
in his reception at Dovei', and there aj)pears to 
have been some doubt as to whether unifom or 
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plain clothes were to be worn by the “ Board ” 
and the private secretary ; so, to make sure, and 
be rtiady for any emergeiicy, Tryoii wore his plain 
clothes, and carried liis uniform in a bag. The 
arrangements for the reception of “ My Lords ” 
do not seem to have be'en very good, for on 
arrival at the railway station they found they had 
some distance to walk and gi’eat crowds of j)eople 
to force their way through. Tryon announced to 
a friend who was with him that he did not in¬ 
tend to carry his own bag, but that he meant to 
get one of the naval lords to carry it for him 

during the mornijig. So lie turned to Admiral —- 

and said, “Oh, Admiral — , will you hold on to 
my bag for a minute while I clear a way for your 
lordships through the crowd ? ” lie then went 
ahead, and with his stalwart figure soon made a 
lane for them; but he took good care not to go 

back to Admiral-for his bag, and the latter 

had to carry it all the way. lie laughed heartily 
with his friend over his successful device. The 
love of fun was as strong in the post captain as 
it had been in the midshipman, and he was as 
fond of a lark of this kind as a schoolboy home 
for the holidays. 

The duties of private secretary to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty are of such a strictly confidential 
nature, that it is not surprising how little infor¬ 
mation is forthcoming relative to Try on’s work 
during this period of his career—though there is 
abundant evidence to show that he filled the post 
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with credit to himself and the satisfaction of his 
chief. 

Long after lie had resumed active service at sea 
—indeed thi'oyghout his subsequent careei'—Tryon 
remained on intimate terms with Mr Goschen, and 
often wrote to him on liaval af airs. Tlie ex-First 
Lord always expressed unbounded confidence in 
bis judgment and saroir fairc, while he also highly 
appreciated his social gifts and his vast store of 
amusing anecdotes of the sea. 
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CHAPTER VIll. 

H.M.8. RALEIGH. 

On the 13th Januaiy 1874 Captain Tryoii com¬ 
missioned the Raleigh at Cliatham. He had been 
appointed to the depot ship Pembroke about a 
month before to superintend the fitting out of the 
Raleigh, in accordance with a rule to that effect 
which had been found to work well on several 
former occasions. 

The Raleigh was the second type of the iron-built, 
wood-sheathed frigates, built on modern ideas, sub¬ 
divided into compartments, with good speed, heavy 
armament^ and intended to supersede the old wooden 
steam-frigates, such as the Immortalite, Ariadne, &c. 
The first type was represented by the Inconstant 
and Shah, and some naval officers thought these 
too large and too expensive. So the Raleigh was 
built 500 tons smaller, somewhat less speed, and a 
less powerful armament; but she conformed more 
to the naval ideas of what a cruiser ought to be. 
It is curious to look back to that period (only 1874) 
and to see how the naval architects were fettered in 
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their efforts to produce really useful steam-cruisers, 
by the irreducible condition that all cruisers must 
be able to sail well, and to tack and wear under all 
ordinary condi,tions of wind and weather. It was 
the fine old traditional searaanshij) id{»ji—a ri^ht 
good old horse in his day, wlio did noble service 
to England: driven ci uelly hard towards the end 
of his life, he died in harness; and thert^ are some 
of his so-c{\,lled friends and admirers flonijrinfr him 
now, trying to bring him to lile again! Poor old 
horse, they cannot let his honoured remains rest in 
peace! 

It is easy to l)e wise after the event, and to 
sjKJCulate on what the Raleigh might have been 
had sailing qualititis been put more in the back¬ 
ground ; hut in 1874, when she hoisted tlie jiennant 
for her maiden commission, she was undejiiabl37^ one 
of the finest cruisers afloat in the world, and a veiy 
proud command for (^aj)taiu 'fryon ; and all his 
letters and reports u])on her show that he was 
proud of her. She was first sent cruising by lun’self 
on the coast of Ireland to test her sailing qualities. 
SI le broke one blade of her screw during a steam 
trial, and cracked the other blade; but slie was 
sent cruisina: without a screw. No doubt the 
authorities must have felt certain that she would 
not be wanted for service without plenty of 


warning. 

Then when her sailing qualities had been 
thoroughly tested and pronounced satisfactory, 
she was ordered to join the Flying Squadron under 

I 
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Admiral Kaiidolph. The K(|uadron consisted of the 
Narcissus (flag), Immortalitc, Topaze, Doris, New¬ 
castle, and Raleigh. The Raleigh was tlie biggest 
ship in tlie squadron, ajid the only one of her type, 
so her performances, com])ared with those of the 
other ships, were watched with keen interest. She 
was like the strange dog in the village, and, com¬ 
pared with her beautiful companions, she certainly 
was an “ ugly diickliiig.” Rut tastes alter, and 
shij)s with straight stems and new-fashioned sterns 


are not now considei'ed ugly; though at. the tiin<< 
the Raleigh was commissioned the naval eye had 
not yet got accustomed to the innovations of modern 
naval architecture, '^fhe Raleigh’s stern was nmch 
the same as those of the old frigates, though her 
stem was straight, and she was ])ainted black 


instead of the old “ checker-sided,” so dear to sailors ; 


so she was -to say the le,a.st -peculiar. 

The squadron went to the <-api* of flood Hope, 
calling at various places, including Monte Video 
and the Falkland Islands. During their cruises the 
shi])S of the scjuadron Averci constantly tried as to 
their comjmrative speeds under sail. “ Chase to 
windward” is the signal, and grt^at is the excite¬ 
ment thereat, and great the ettbrts made by all on 
board to make the shi]) do her best and beat her 


consorts; and oh the shanie and re[)roach of belong¬ 
ing to the “dummy” ship of the scpiadron, the one 
that is generally last! One would think from the 
general tone and bearing—sometimes jiatronising, 
sometimes contemptuous — with which they are 
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treated that the iiiifortuiiate officers and men who 
belong to the “ dummy ” ship had bnilt the sliij) 
themselves, or at least committed some heinous 


sin, been guilty of some gross dereliction of duty, 
or some glaring blunder in si^amansliip, in that 
they have been unable to make their ship sail 
quite so fast as the other ships of the scjuadron. 
Undoubtedly ;i good deal di^jiends on good handling, 
and careful and judicious trimming of the ship her¬ 
self and of her sails, staying of the masts, and some 
other technical matters in seamanship which need 
not be dwelt u])on ; and some ships on (ihanging 
captains have been known to improve greatly in 
their sailing (pialities : but, on the other hand, 
there are some shi]»s w'hich the linest seamanship 
in the world will not make aujilit but “ dummies.” 

ir> 

It is hard to have the sins or shortcomings of the 


naval architects visitesd on the heads of tbc^ officers 


and crew of a. slow-sailing shij), but so it always has 
been ; and it is even carried to steaming (pialities 
also, where all d(.''])ends on the engineers and stokers 
and the makers of the eimlnes. Whv the doctor 

I* « 

and the paymastcir, for instance, who jirobably do 
not know a slide-valve from a- piston-valve, should 
be made to feel somewhat humiliated Ix^cause their 


ship cannot steam (piite so fast as another one, is 
a riddle which is never likelv to be solved. 

The Haleigh turned out to be by far the best 
steamer in the Flying Sipiadron, as indeed she was 
bound to be with her modern engines and gi'eater 
horse-power; and she also proved herself to be 
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about the second best sailer of the six ships. The 
Iminortalito was iiidisputably the best sailer, and 
the DoT-is appears to have been j^eiierally the worst. 
Tiyon’s records and diagrams of the sailing trials 
are most elaborate, and .ire very interesting for a 
sailor to study, though the/would scarcely be so to 
the geneial reader. 

There can be no doubt that the success of the 


Kaleigh as a sailing ship, compared with the old 
wooden frigates, was lai'gelv due to the infinite 
pains and trouble which Tryon took to make the 
most of her. 


Tt was known as soon as the Raleigh was com- 
inissiomnl (and whilst still titting out at fJhatham) 
that she would l)e attached to the Flying Squadi-on, 
and tried on all ])ohits against tln^ wooden fj-igates ; 
and it was natural therefore that Trvon, with his 
gi’eat zeal and untiring energy, should do a-11 in his 
power to make her a success. 

The present Admiral A. K. Wilson was the 
ollic(*r chosen to be eoimnander of the Raleigh under 
Tryon, and much of the actual ex(‘cutive work of 
fitting out devolved upon him, and he retains a 
vivid recollection of this period. He says : “ Being 
a ship of a new class, there were a multitud(^ of 
details connected with her outfit requiring to be 
settled, and into all these questions Captain Tryon 
threw himself with his accustomed ardour. No 
man understood better than he did how much the 
efficiency and smartness of a ship depends upon 
innumerable infinitely small and apparently trifling 
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details. So day after day, during the period of fit¬ 
ting out, the foreman in charge of the sliip, and other 
dockyard ofiicials, were askt;d to make some altera¬ 
tion or another, sometimes large, sometimes small, 
never without most cai-eful consideration and discus¬ 


sion ; but the recjuests, t>nce made, werti persisted in 
with a pertinacity that acce])ted no refusal.” 

The designs of the internal fittings, and all the 
numerous details of a ship’s equijnnent, were not at 
this period so carefully and so accurately worked out 
as tlu^y are now, and even if tliis had bocm other¬ 
wise, it is certain that a ship of a new type would 
in any case be exceptloiuil; and thus the Ilaleigh 
afforded a tine field for the exercise of originality : 
and suggestions, founded on a reasoned analogy of 
causcisand effects, wliere a sound training in seaman- 
shi]), joined to a progressive and uiqnejudiced mind, 
enabled an energetic officer like Trvon to overcome 
the “red tape” wliich binds all long-established 
services, and hel])ed him to bring about permanent 
refoi’ms iii small but important details, which would 
long outlast the commission of the Ilaleigh, and be 
reproduced in ships of later types ; and of these 
reforms and improvements Admiral Wilson gives 
numerous instances, which would scarcely interest 
the general reader, though of historical interest to 
naval officers. 


One of Tryon’s “fads” (as all innovations, whether 
good or bad, are irreverently called) was the insti¬ 
tution of a “ dry canteen ” on board the Kaleigh. 
She was one of the first sea-going ships that worked 
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this now common and jiopular institution. Tryon 
knew well how monotonous the diet on board a 
man-of-war becomes during a long sea cruise, and 
he was ever mindful of tlie comfort of his men when 
this could ])e attended to without hindrance to the 


service ; and, in the case (jf* tlu? canteen, he always 
stoutly maintained that it increased the physical 
energy and eliiciency of the ship’s c^mipany. Ue 
used to have all hands weighed periodically, and 
attributed the increase in weight of the crew to the 
better feeding which the canteen atfordtHl. Very 
probably he was i-ight. The shljfs compani(^s of 
ships in former Hying squadrons had been weighed, 
and had been found to have lost weiirht at the end 


of their sea, cruising, ther(4)y showing that 



must have been underfed and overworki'd, as a con¬ 


siderable proportion of all ship’s companies is com¬ 
posed of grow'ing boys, who must incinase in weight 
on any food at all. Therefore tht.i men must have 
decreased largely in weight, and most j)robably 
in strength, as sailors do not, as a rule, suffer from 
undue obesity—at any I’ate, not before they join 
the coast-guard. 

During the stay of the scpiadron at Monte Video 
all the ships lost some men by desertion, and the 
captain of the llaleigh and Captain Freemantle of 
the Doris put their heads together, and by the 
judicious arrangements they made foi- searching 
English merchant shijas, they succeeded in recap¬ 
turing a good many of their runaways. 

Then the squadron went on to the Falkland 
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Islands, and while there Tryrm had one of those 
sporting holidays so dear to his heart, which came 
occasionally to relieve the monotony of ship routine, 
courts - martial, examinations, and other somewhat 
dull and irksome duties Avhich fall to the lot of the 
captain of a m<‘ui-of-wai: 

The account of tliis trip will be best given in his 
own words, in a letter to liis wife :— 


“ W(^ got the loan of ii, large schooner, and part 
of the pai ty, including ITume” (the captain of the 
Immoi'talitc), “went round in her to another hai'bour. 

1 aiid four others mde fortv-six miles to a house, 

»/ ' 

carrying blankets, itc., in which we sh^pt; and next 
day rode anoth(*r seven or <Mglit miles, after a fore¬ 
noon shooting, iind joined the schooner, on board of 
whi(!h we lived for three days. Packe ” (the prin- 
ci])al landed ])i’oj»ri(!tor in the islands) “ was with the 
ridii»g-j)arty, and mounted me on a capital pony, 
with my saddle-bags, wallets, &c., which 1 had Avith 


me, and found most useful. We laid excellent 
sport, whi(;h Avas not interfered Avith by bad 
Aveather. We killed 400 Avild g(‘ese, 26 snipe, SO 
teal, 8 guanacos, 0 duck, 4 oyster-birds, and 24 
dotterel, an amount not often bagged in this wild 
country. We might have killed more geese had it 
not been for the difliculty of carrying them such a 
long Avay to the schooner. The guanacos are A^ery 
wild animals, bigger than hinds, and something like 
small camels. We placed our guns in passes, and 
two men rode round and disturbed them. I got 
four to my rifle, one at 220 yards, of AA'^hich I was 
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very proud. They travel veiy fast. The skins are 
used as carria|^e-rugs, and are very soft and nice. 

“ This was a great holiday for us. Our party 
from this ship was Lewis, Milne, Gr,ant, and Quill, 
and from Hume’s ship about the same iiumher; but 
there was ample loom for all. We enjoyed our 
trip immensely. It was a great holiday, and re¬ 
freshed us much.” 

From the Falkland Islands the squadron W(nit to 
the Cape of Good Hoj)e, sailing nearly all the way 
with a strone; fair wind. 

o 

The rivalry at drill aloft between the ships of a 
squadron, in the days of masts and sails, was ex¬ 
tremely keen, even keener if possible than tlui 
rivalry at trials of sailing. “ Those wlio have not 
seen men-of-war conqx'ting in exercises aloft can 
have no conc(‘])tion of the excitement of the scene, 
or how much de]iends on the (pnckness of eye and 
instant decision of the ollicer cariying on. The 
multitude of ro])es Avhicii hav(i to lu^ worked at the 
same time, or in raj)id succession; the importance 
of even a second, in detecting the right moment to 
give the orders to jnill u]) or lowei* a, rope as a spar 
is swinging with the roll of the ship, or a sail is 
flapping in the breeze; the combined sharpness of 
eye and knowledge required to detect instantly 
amongst the maze of ropes aloft what is jammed or 
foul, and what order is necessary to clear it; the. 
judgment necessaiy to apportion the right number 
of men to each rope in the ever-varying conditions 
of the work ; and above all, the knowledge that a 
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rope held on too long or let go too soon may easily 
cause a fatal accident,—all combine to render the 
task of the commander, or officer of the watch 
carrying on, during competitive exercise aloft, a 
very difficult one, so that even the best nmn must 
sometimes be o[)eti to* the criticism of {in in¬ 
terested spectator; who, like the looker-on at all 
games, is apt to see the defects {ind overlook the 
difficulties.” 


Thus writes the officer who Avas commander of 
the. Raleigli, and who wjis a good judge of the 
subject; and In^ {idds that “^^i])tain Tryon, with 
his keen {imbition wliich could not brook defeat. 


and with his somewhfit overbe/iring nniinuT, was 
es])ecially trying to the officers of the W{itches, who 
at times fdt bis in-it{iting interfei'ence to be almost 
unbeai'jible; but his obvious {ibllity, his perfect 
impartiiility, and, abovt^ all, the feeling that his 
interfeiAuice .‘U’ost? solely from his (eagerness for 
the credit of the shi]), went far to reconcile them 
to it, ^o tlnit few felt any permanent ill-will to- 
wartls him.” 


The squadron {irrived at the C^ape of (food Hojie 
on the Gth JVhirch 187.o, and after a stay there of 
about {i fortnight the Rahdgh was oi-dered to take 
(Sir Garnet Wolseley and all his staff to N{ital. 
Some of them were old friends of Tryon’s, and in 
spite of head-winds and bad 'weather they had a 
pleasant trip. 

While in the Raleigh, Tryon wrote .a thoughtful 
letter to the Admiralty (through his Admiral in the 
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usual luanner) on the subject of desertions in the 
Royal Navy. It seems that the Raleigh lost thirty 
men by desertion before she left Rn^land, and she 
also lost some men at Monte Vidtjo, Instfiad of 
proposing to increase the jmnishment for desertion, 
Tryon takes rather th<' o}Tj[K)site view of the case, 
and suggests that it would he a good plan to leave 
the door moi’e open for the retuim of men who some¬ 
times desert in a tit of spleen oi- thoughtlessness. He 
I’ecognises that ii good many men Avho desert are a 
good riddance to tlie service, and these he would by 
no means allow to i-eturn ; hut, on the other hand, 
he considers that many good men desert in a butt", 
oi- in a temporary tit of discontent, or (veiy com¬ 
monly, as he thinks) from domestic troubles, from 
having formed some undesirable and (uiibarrassing 
comiection that they want to get clear of, and very 
ofteii—he thinks—these are some of tin* best men 
ill the ship, and that they would gladly come back 
again, to the great benellt of the serA'ice, were they 
not afraid of the consequences in the sha]>e of the 
severe jxmalties attached to the crime of desei-tion. 
It is scai’cely necessary to say that Tryon’s sugges¬ 
tions for leniency in this respect were only intended 
for a time of peace, and he ivould by no means have 
modified the extreme penalty for desertion in time 
of war. 

After landing Sir Garnet Wolseley and his staff’ 
at Natal, the Raleigh returned to the Gape, to find 
that the squadron had sailed. She followed them, 
and caught them up at St Helena. The squadron 
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then continued its cruising, and went to Ascension, 
St Vincent, and Gibraltar. At the latter place 
there was a change of admirals. Admiral llandolph 
went home, juid Admiral llowley Lambert took 
command of the squadron; and shortly afterwards 
ordeis weie received for •the squadron to proceed to 
Bombay, for the purpose of receiving the Prince 
of Wales, who was about to mak(^ his grand tour 
thrmigh Lidia. 

On this second ])assage out to the (ju])e the 
Raleigli i-eseni'.d a man who had fallen overboard, 
under circumstances of excejitional dhficulty. The 
commander of the Raleigh (A. K. Wilson) gives 
the following gi'apliic desci’iption of the riiscuo—a 
rescue which will call forth the admiration of all 
seamen, and which ev<>n landsmen will not fail to 
a])preciate, although they may find some difficulty in 
picturing to themselves tlie supjiressed excitement, 
the suspense, and tVie acute tension of alternate 
liope and fear with which a w'hole sliip’s company 
is possessed during the trying interval between the 
cry of “Man overboard !” and tlie time (sometimes 
hours) wluui the man is jiicked up, and the boat 
safely hoisted up again ; or, as sometimes hapjiens, 
alas ! not only the man overboard, but the whole 
boat’s crew, lost:— 

“ ()n the passage out, while running down the 
westerly winds towards the (ya]>e of Good Hope, an 
able seaman named Walter Gatfield fell overboard 
from the forecastle hammock-netting. The ship 
was running at the rate of eleven knots, under 
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double-i'eeled top-sails, with the wind on the star¬ 
board quarter, and a very heavy sea. For a 

« 

moment it seemed doubtful whether a boat could 
live in such a sea; but tlie man v’^as seen to be 
swimming strongly as he passed the stern, and it 
seemcHl worth incurring tlfe risk to try and save 
him. 

“The lifeboat was manned instantly, and the helm 
put down to heave the ship to : the smallest mid¬ 
shipman in the ship, Mr Warrender, promptl}'^ 
juni[)ed into tlie lifeboat to take charge, of her; 
but he was called out to make room for Lieutenant 
Kingscote. While the ship was coming to the 
wind the boat’s crow were made to j)ut on their 
cork-jackets, and rojies’ ends were thrown over the 
(juarter f()r them to get hold of in case the boat 
was smashed alongside. Tlie ship was fortunately 
remarkably steady, and the boat was lowered and 
slij)ped without difficulty; but as sluj dro])ped 
astern she was sucked under the counter and 
bound hard against the ship’s side for a few 
seconds, during which it looked as if she must 
be capsized. The efforts of the men, however, 
and the lift of the sea, threw her clear before any 
hai'iu was done, and once cleai’ of the ship, she 
had little difficulty in reaching and picking up 
the man, who was holding on to the life-buoy. 
Tn the meantime, however, the ship was drifting 
fast to leeward, and it would have been extremely 
dangerous for the boat to turn round and pull down 
to her with the sea astern ; so the sails were filled, 
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yards braced sharp up, and top-gallant-sails and jib 
set (though it was doubtful whether they would 
stand) to try and get to windward. With such 
a heavy sea ,on it was impossible to tack, and 
wearing involved a great loss of gioiind; more¬ 
over, it was not safe to stand ()n far. on one tack, 
for fear of losing sight of the boat. Fortunately 
under the heavy j)ress of sail she was carry¬ 
ing the ship wore remarkably quickly, though, 
under ordinary conditions, she was vcny slow in 
wearing. After wearing the second time she just 
fetched to windward of the boat, which was then 
hoisted safely without much difficulty. C'aptain 
Tiyon was so pleased with tlie j’esult of this ac¬ 
cident that he had a ])icture painted of the event, 
and gave a photographic copy ol* it to every officei’ 
in th(^ shi]).” 

Thus writes the commander of the llaleigh, who 
modestly says nothing about his own sharci in this 
successful piece of seamanship ; though, as all the 
executive orders in the working of a man-of-war 
are given by the commander, it is 7iot too much 
to say that, next to the captain, the success of 
such an evolution depends upon the skill, nerve, 
and good judgment of the ext'cutive officer. 

Tryoii received the warmest congratulations both 
from Admiral Rowley Lambert and fi‘om his brother 
captains; and he deserved them, for success de¬ 
pended upon good seamanship, prompt decision, 
sound judgment, and a highly disciplined crew. 

After a long passage to Bombay the squadron 
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arrived there a few days before the Prince of 
Wales, ill time to take part in the festivities at¬ 
tending his reception. 

Tlie Prince went out to Bombay jn the Serapis, 
attended by the royal yacht Osborne, and was re¬ 
ceived there ,by Admiral Macdonald, commanding 
the East Indian station, and Admiral llowley 
Lambert with liis flying squa<lron of six frigates, 
of which the Paleigli was one. 

The Prince’s reception in India was a very hearty 
one, both by the l^inglish lesidents and also by the 
natives of all ranks; and he (juickly won for him¬ 
self golden opinions, as he invai-iably does, by his 
charming manners, his high court(‘sy, and his kindly 
consideration for others. Tryon mentions an in¬ 
stance of the last in one of liis letters. It ap¬ 
peal's that the Priiice was to dine in tlie caves of 
Klejihaiita, one of those remarkable and interesting 
rock excavations on an island about six miles from 
the town of Bombay. It was dark, and there was 
to be a, grand illumination of all the shi])s in the 
harbour as the Prince steamed down to tlie island. 


The Governor of Bombay liad invited a large Jiarty 
to meet his Iloyal Highness at the caves, and another 
steamer was provided for their conveyance. The 


Prince with his immediate staff embarked first; but 


as he knew that the illuminations would take place 
directly he stai'ted, he would not allow his steamer 
to cross the hai-bour until all the Governor’s guests 
were embarked, and he waited for more than an hour 


in order that they might not miss the illuminations. 
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These illuminations are described as being very 
magnificent. Quantities of fireworks were sent out 
from England in order that the men-of-war should 
bear a leading part in them, and the captains of the 
different ships vied with each other as to who should 
make the gi’andest ai/d most effective display. 
Trjmn’s specifd hobby was bouquets of rockets, and 
he had elaboiate arrangeiinents for tlie simultaneous 
ignition of a hundrcMl and two hundi-ed at a time— 
not such an easy thing to do safely in a j-igged ship, 
with spars and sails all j-eady to catch hre. On one 
occasion one of these bouquets of rockets did go off 
prematurity on board the Haleigh, notwithstanding 
they werti all covered ovei* with a damp tar])aulin : 
the inizen-top-sail and the sj)anker caught fire ; 
hut, thanks to tin', careful ])reparations which had 
been made in view of the probability of such an 
event, the tii-e was (piickly extinguished, and very 
little harm done. 


Tryon went uj) country as far as Delhi, and then 
retmaied to his ship. Then the Prince came back 
to Bombay, and then' were more illuminations and 


more festivities. 


Then he embarked on board the 


Sera,})is to go to (Vylon and Calcutta, calling at Goa 
and Beypore ; and great must have been 'IVyon’s 
joy, and pride in his ship, when it was announced 
that, as tlie Kaleigh was the oidy shi]) out of the 
two squadrons that was fast enough to keep up with 
the Serapis and the (Isboime, she was ordered to 
accompany and escort them during the remainder of 
the Prince’s cruise in Indian waters. During this 
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ci-uise Tvyou was called upon to accommodate a 
whole army of ]]ewsjjaj)er coirespondents, which 
he did to the best of Ijis ability, quarterin”’ them 
mider the ]ioop. 

Tlie I'oyal K(|ua(lron visited the old Portuguese 
settlement of Goa, and tlKUi* Bey])ore, and wejit on to 
Colombo, W'here the Prince landed from the 8eraj)is, 
and after paying a short visit in ('ejdon, he crossed 
the straits to the mainland aiul went to Madras, 
where the HtdeiMi—after coaliim at Trincomalee— 

o o 

was just in time to meet him and salute liini. The 
Prince then embarked again on board the Sera])Is, 
and, accompanied by the llaleigh, steamed ii]) to Cal¬ 
cutta, ; Imt the Paleigli was not allowed to go u]) the 
Hoogly. Cur foreign relations were at this period 
somewhat strained, and it was jmt considered wise 
to allow such an efficient ship to get into a, river 
from which she could only get out at spring-tides 
—so she was fta-biddtm (by orders from home) to go 
up ; and aftei- giving t he Serapis three hearty cheers 
off the “ Sand Heads,” and the exchange of some 
complimentaiy signals, she returned to Trincomalee 
to coal, and then went to Bond)ay, ready to escort 
the Prince home to England through the Suez 
Canal on the completion of his Indian tour. 

While coaling and refitting at Trincomalee, Tryon 
went out elephant-shooting and bagged an elephant. 

During the Prince’s Indian tour he received from 
various native potentates a large number of presents, 
and amongst them theie were included numerous 
wild beasts, and these were sent down to Bombay 
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to be embarked on board the Raleigh for 2 )assage to 
England. They were accommodated under the poop, 
where the newsjjaj)er corresi)ondent.s had been, and 
they became a ^considerable, source of amusement and 
some anxiety to those who had to take care of them. 
There were two full-grown tigers, named Moody and 
Saukey, and a full-grown leopard called Jummoo, 
and a large number of smaller and less formidable 
creatures, including a good many birds. No natives 
were sent with the beasts, and four sailors of the 
Raleigh had entire charge of them. Mr Bartley of 
the Zoological Gardens sent out written instructions 
as to feeding, care, &c. 

Then it was armounced that a gigantic ele{)hant 
was coming down, and Tiyon was much exercised in 
his mind as to how he was to be safely hoisted in, 
and jii'operly accommodattid when he was on boai'd ; 
but, much to his relief, the grent beast absolutely 
refilsed to enter the train at Delhi, and therefore 
could not be ijot down in time. 

Most of the animals became fairlv tame during 
the ])assage home : but there was one thing they 
nevei* got accustomed to, and that was the saluting 
with the big guns; on these occasions they howled 
l)itt;ously, and sliowed great terror. The illumina¬ 
tions also greatly frightened and disturbed them, 
l.^robably they thought the jungle was on fire. 

The I’oyal sejuadrou, consisting of the Serapis, 
Osborne, and Raleigh, sailed from Bombay home¬ 
ward bound on the 13th March i87G. The Flying 
Squadron, with the excejDtion of the Doris, sailed for 

K 
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Cliinti; the llaleigh’s connection with it came to an 
end, and she subsequently joined the Mediterranean 
fleet. 


The passage home to England rid ^hc! Suez Clanal 
was made at full speed ; but the Raleigh was able 
to keep up with the Sernpis and Osbovne. The 
Prince spent some days at Alexandi'ia, Malta, Gib¬ 


raltar, and Lisbon, visiting neighbouring ])laces of 


interest, and the s([uadrou ari'ived at 


1 Portsmouth 


on the J Ith of May. The Raleigh was sent in to 
IJshant, as the s(piadron was passing, to signal their 
arrival in the (.Channel, and this being telegra])hed 
home to England, the Princess of Wales and her 
daughters were enabled to meet and board the 
Sera,pis at the Needles, and give the Prince a 
welcome home to his native land. The Osborm^ 


steamed through the Solent with an ele|)hant 
standing on <‘a,ch ])addle-box. 

The s(piadron were all b(n‘th(‘d alongside Ports¬ 
mouth dockyard : the Royal party landed, and after 
the necessary aiTangements had been made, the 
Raleiirh discharged her wild be.asts. 

Tryon i-eceived the Prince’s wai'inest aj)j)rova] ot 
the manner in which his ship had })erformed her 
escort duties ; and thus ended the fii st and most 


eventful period of the Rahdgh’s commission. 

After a thorough refit she w'as sent to strengthen 
the Mediterranean Squadron. Aflairs in tlie East 
were looking critical, and the everlasting Eastern 
question was in one of its acute stages. The Turk 
was once more in trouble with the Christian inhabi- 
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tants of his European provinces. The Great Bear 
watched anxiously for another opportunity to ad¬ 
vance towards ‘Constantinople, in accordance with 
his traditional, policy, and hi of his “ob¬ 

vious destiny.” England watched jealously over 
what she is in the lialftt of describing as her in¬ 
terests in the East, and kejit her Mediterranean 
Meet in the lAwant, close to the entrance of the 


1 )aTdnne]les, so as to be n^jidy for all emergencies. 
Austria was uneasy Greece restless. All Europe 
oft’ei-i'd gratuitous advice to tin* Turk, who as usual 
was polite but stubliorn ; asked k^ave to be allowed 
to manage his own affairs in his own way (which is 
just exactly u'hat Euro^ie objects to, as it insists 
that his ways arc liarbarous' and uncivilised), and 
finally trusted to the mutual jealousies of his 


mentors to save, him from being subjected to the 
“ bag-and-baggage ” treatment prescribed for him 
l)y some of his so-called allies. 

So the autumn of 1876 found Tryon once more 
at Bashika Bay ; and he looked back to the time, 
twenty-two years agf), w hen he was there as a mid- 
sliijnnan in a sailing lim‘-of-battle ship, on the eve of 
the (Vimean war, during another of the acute stages 
of the Eastern (juestion. Me thinks that now at 
any rate the Turk’s hour has come, and that he will 
have to disap|)ear t)ll‘ the Euro])ean stage; hut in 
this o])inion he is wrong, or at any rate ^R’t^uR^ture, 
as so many have been before him ; and the Turk 
still goes on, and very much on his old ways. 

Tryon’s practical mind notes the remarkable 
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difference in the health of the crews of the ships 
lying at Bashika Bay now and in 1853; and he 
ascribes the great iinpi’ovement to the fact that, now 
the ships distil all their fresh water, and that at the 
earlier date they obtained their water from the 
shore, and as a conseqneilce suffered much from 
fever and other complaints. 

The latter 2 )eriod of the Kaleigh’s commission, 
which W71S spent almost entirely in the Levant, was 
not ^particularly eventful—for although there was a 
good deal of di])lomatic tciiision amongst the Great 
Powers with regard to the Eastern tjuestion, and for 
some time the jjossibility, and occasionally the 
probability, of England being dragged into a war, 
yet she managed to steer clear of it; and the con¬ 
stant watching and waiting, a,nd the frfM|uent tri 2 )s 
between Bashika Bay, h^myrna, I’haso, Salonica, 
and back again, becaine extremely monotonous, and 
Tryon's letters show that he was gt^.tling very tired 
of it, and would have been glad of any change ; but 
his sense of duty kej)t him where he v'as. 

He managed also to find ])lenty of occuj)ation, 
in addition to his ordinary routine duties. He 
exjilored the anticpiities of Ejjh('sus, Sardis, Phila¬ 
delphia, and many other places of interest, and 
also managed to get away foi* a few days’ shooting 
on one or two occasions. He was always a keen 
sportsman, and never missed an ojpportunity when 
one offered. On one occasion when the Baleigh 
was at Adalia he went up into the mountains 
after ibex, and succeeded in getting one with a 
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fine head, of which he was very jjroud; but the 
expedition which he seemed to have enjoyed most, 
and which he loved to talk about in aftei-years, 
was an expedition to Ayas Bay, that sportsman’s 
paradise, as it has been very properly called, and 
where the present writ(5r sjient some hajjpy weeks. 
The Ilaleigh was sent to provision and store the 
Torch, a small gun-vessel stationed on the coast 
of Syria, and the rendezv^ous was Ayas Bay. The 
Torch was at the time commanded by a famous 
shekaree, Captain li. Hamoud, who knew the 
country well, and was i)repared to make the most 
of his opportunities; so it may well be imagined 
that when Tryon and Hamoiid got togethei’ they 
had a good time amongst the wild boar, the wood¬ 
cock, and the francolin, in the happy hunting- 
grounds on the banks of the Jahun river. 

In October of this year (187G) her Iloyal and 
Imperial Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh ar¬ 
rived at Smyrna in the - Russian imperial yacht 
Livadia; she was an route to Malta to S]>end 
the winter ther(% the Duke at this time being in 
command of H.M.S. Sultan stationed in the Medi- 
terraiK^aii. 

A Russian squadron commanded l)y an .admiral 

met the Livadia at Smyi’na to do honour to the 

Duchess; there were also representative ships of 
« 

all nations ass(*.mbled there for the same j)urpose, 
and amongst them the Raleigh. There were salutes 
and illuminations, at which the Raleigh, having 
had plenty of practice in India, made a good show, 
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though Tryon admits that the Russians did theirs 
on a grander scale, doubtless having come fully 
prepared for it. But if he was beaten at illum¬ 
inating, he was amply revenged next day, when 
he had one of those opportunities, so dear to his 
heart, of showing off the (|ualities of the ship he 
was so proud of. The Gulf of Smyrna is a stretch 
of narrow water about thirty miles long, lead¬ 
ing out from the town of Smyrna to the open 
sea, and it was arranged that the Russian S((uad- 
ron and tlie llaleii^h wore to escort the Duchess 
in the Livadia thus far on her voyage to Malta. 

Off went the Li\'adia at full s])eed, but tlie 
Raleigh kept h(*r station (tw() cables on the star¬ 
board quarter) accurately. Not so, though, the 
Russian squadron, for in a very shoi't time they 
were all “hull down” astern, and the Raleigh 
was the sole escort! 1’hen when the enti'ance to 
the Gulf w.‘is readied the Duchess reipiested that 
a courteous signal should be made to (Japtaiji Tryon 
thanking him for his attendance and begging that 
he would not come any farther out of his way ; 
so Tryon prepared to “ j^ai't comjiany ”; but l)efore 
doing so he called upon his chief engineer to inake 
an effort and put on a spurt. The latter responded ; 
up rushed the Raleigh close alongskh'. the Livadia; 
the ship’s comjjany manned the rigging ami gave 
three hearty cheers, and the Raleigh sheered off 
and went on her way. Squibs, crackers, and rockets 
were eclipsed : this was the real thing,—one of the 
leading factors of modern naval efficiency demon- 
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stratecl; Britannia was justified of her stokers; 
and Tryon was happy. 

In June of the followiiif^ year (l 877) Tryon, having 
been three and a half years in command of the llal- 
eigh, was relieved by Captain Jago, and went home 
rid (^orfu and Venice. ’ He left the llaleisrh with 
very mixed feelings : he was certainly tired of the 
Levant, a,nd was very anxious to get liome to his 
wife and his little son ; but yet it was a wrench 
for him to give up the command of a ship that 
lu' was so proud of, one that he had handled with 
.so much (a-edit to liimself and to the service, and 


to sever liis connection (perhaps for ever) with 
oHicers and men who had ])articipated with him, 
and liel]>ed liim so loyally, in the many interesting 
and eventful services which tlie Tlaleiiih had been 
employed u])on during the last three and a half 
years. He also thought at this time that war was 
more than ])robable, and that if it broke out .soon 
after he lel't the lialeigh he would be appointed to 
a newly commi.ssioned shiji with an untrained crew, 
iirstead of commanding his well traijied and well 
tried llaleighs. 

The final ])arting between a captain and a 
shijfs company and officers that have sei'ved to¬ 
gether through an eventful commission, and who, 
according to the jjojjular expression, have “ pulled 
well together,” is always a .sad business; and 
the knowledge that in all probability the majority 
will never meet again on this sid('. of the great 
river makes it additionally so. 
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Try on was a good speaker, and possessed of a 
ready wit, but on this occasion his heart was too 
full to speak, so he wrote the following, which was 
duly posted up on the men’s mess-deck :— 

“ I wish to write what if would have been diffi¬ 
cult for me to say: it is ‘Good-bye’ to a ship’s 
company with whom 1 have been associated for 
three and a half years, and to wish all and every 
individual long life and happiness; and that in years 
to come, when they look back and recall the time 
we served together in the Kahngh, it may be with 
as kindlv a reminiscence of their ca])tain as 1 shall 

•/ 1 V 

through ju}" life retain for them. 

“G. Tryox.” 


The officers of the Tlaleigh gave Tryon a faiewell 
complimentary dinner the night befoi e he left the 
ship, at Athens. “ A big affair on the upper deck, 
under awnings, &c. All very nice in tone and feel¬ 
ing,” he says, in a letter to his wife. He then 
embarked on board a Greek steamer for Corfu, in 


company with his friend Captain Ilichards, who 
was also on his wa}’’ home, having been relieved 
from the command of the Devastation. At Corfu 


they got an Italian steamer for Venice, and went 
home overland vid Paris; but on the journey be¬ 
tween Venice and Paris Captain llichardswas taken 
ill with fever and had to stop in Paris. Tryon 
was in a great hurry to get home to his wife and 
his little boy, from whom he had been separated 
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SO lon^; but lie would not leave his friend alone, 
even in civilised Paris, and he stayed with him 
several days, until he was well enough to travel. 
It must have’been most tantalising to he so near 
home, and then to he obliged to stop; hut he never 
had any hesitation as to where his duty lay, and 
that to him was law. Cajitaiii Richards (now Ad- 
mir.al Sir Frederick Richards) has grateful lecol- 
lections of the kind and attentive way in which 
Tryon nursed him until he was well enough to 
travel. Captain and Mrs Tryon had only one 
child, the hoy alluded to above, now an officer in 
the Grenadier Guards. 




Monarch, 


CHAPTER IX. 

IJ.M.S. MONARCH. 

From June 1877 until October 1878 Tryon re¬ 
mained on shore, enjoying some w'^ell-earned rest, 
and seeing his friends, thougli it was only foi‘ six 
months of this time that he was left absolutely free 
to follow his own devices; for in January he was 
appointed by the Admiralty to sit on a committee 
for the revision of the general signal-book, the 
manual of fleet evolutions, the night and fog signal- 
book, and the army and navy signal-book—in fact, 
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the whole of the signal arrangements of the ser¬ 
vices, with the exception of the vocabulary signal- 
book. 


The gradual* change from sail to steam which has 
been taking place in the navy during the last fifty 
years has rendered it neftessary to revise from time 
to time the evolutionary signal-books, and this has 
always been intrusted to a committee of officeis 
who have shown sj)ecia] intelligence and aptitude 


for the work. 


T1 le otliev members of the c(nninittee 


on this occasion were Rear-Admiral C. W. Hope 
(])resident), Ca])taiii (^blomb, Caj)tain Lord Walter 
Kerr, and CV)nimanders Bruce and Romilly. The 
two latter had wide experi<'nce as flag-1 ieutcuiants. 
Colomb had made a. deej) study of the subject of 
fleet tactics and the mananivring power of ships, 
and had m;i 2 )pcd it all out on paper. Tryou reprtv 
sented the practical side of the (piestion, as distin¬ 
guished from the theoretical side of it. His mind 
was always eminently practical. He l)eliev(^d 
greatly in the training of the eye, to judge distance 
and s})eed, as the foundation of all successful fleet 
manoeuvi'cs. It was a sti'oiig committee. Colomb 
and Tryon re])reseiited somewhat divergent views 
with regard to the theory and practice of steam 
tactics, and Lord Walter Kerr and Admiral Hope 


held the balance. 


The work of this committee in revising the signal- 
books was not final — in fact, it is impossible to 
imagine anything connected with naval juatters as 
being final, we go ahead so fast in the present day. 
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But it was a reform, and led to further improve¬ 
ments. It may be regarded as one of those great, 
silent, unadvertised naval reforms, alluded to in an 
earlier chapter, in many of which Tryon took so 
prominent a part, and left upon them the mark of 
his individuality. 

Tryon was appointed to tlie Monarch on the 1st 
October J878, and assumed commaud of her on the 
18th November at Artaki, in the Sea of Marmora. 
The Britisli Medit(*rraneau fleet bad j)assed through 
the Dardanelles, and thus got within sti'iking dis¬ 
tance of Constautinoj)le, as a reply to the llussian 
successes in tlie Balk.-in Peninsula and the advance 
of tile (Jiifir’s troojis on the Turkish capital. 

It was felt that if the Ilussians could once seize 
the Bulair Pmiinsula th(^ Dardanelles would be in 
their power : they would be masters of the situation, 
and England would be jiovveiless to check them with 
her fleet, or to safeguard her own interests in •the 
East. A powerful British si[uadroii was therefore 
kept in the Gulf of Xeros, a.nd another at Galli¬ 
poli—that is to say, one on each side of the narrow¬ 
est part of the peninsula which forms the noi-thern 
shore of the Dardanelles—so that an invading army 
could scarcely have passed out of gunshot of the 
ships, and would have been unable to throw up any 
formidable': fortifications, or, indeed, to have main¬ 
tained their position in the presence of a hostile 
fleet. 

It is not proposed to enter into the subject of 
the very important part which the British fleet 
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played in checking the llussians, and in modifying 
the treaty of San Stefano, notwithstanding that it 
did not fire a shot or commit a hostile act, unless 
the passage o/ the Dardanelles (where it went to 
help the “ sick man ” against his will) can be so 
described. It is enough to say that Tryon took 
command of the Monarch at a time when there was 
considerable international tension, and it was felt 
in England, and well known in the fleet, that we 
might be at war with Itussia any day, and not im¬ 
possibly with llussia and Tui'key combined—for it 
was not certain what the Turks might do in their 
desperation, since England had not actively joined 
them against their lua-editary foe. 

The moral effect of the })resence! of the British 
fleet in the Sea of Marmora was undoubtedly very 
great; hut the business was settled without giving 
Admiral Hornby an ojiportunity of proving the 
quality of his ironclads and the training and dis¬ 
cipline of their crews. 

During the ])eriod rjf greatest tension the British 
squadron was kept in the east(n*n basin of the Bea 
of Marmora, either at the anchorage at Prince’s 
Islands, close to Constantinople, or in the Gulf of 
Ismid. 

One of Tryon’s earliest duties after he joined the 
squadron was to sit on the court of iiujuiry upon 
the bursting of the Thunderer’s gun. On the 2d of 
January 1879, while the squadron was exercising 
at target practice in the Gulf of Ismid, one of the 
Thunderer’s 38-ton turret'-guns burst with disastrous 
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consequences, killing seven, and wounding, more or 
less severely, thirty-six officers and men. The loss 
of life, and the maiming of so many trained men, 
was in itself sufficiently tlcplorahle; .but far worse 
was the loss of confidence entailed by the failure of 
a gun which, although at that ])eriod th<^ heaviest 
afloat, was of similar design and construction to the 
guns with whicli the whole of our most modei’ii 
ironclads were armetl. 

Suhsequently it' Avas proved that the gun had 
been double-loaded—a condition which would have 
hurst any heavy rilled gun t)f the period. This was 
demonstrated in a very practical maimer, by double¬ 
loading a pi ecisely similar gun (of course under safe 
conditions at the proof-butts), when the second gun 
burst almost exactly in the same way. Both guns 
may now be seen lying side by side in Woolwich 
Ai’senal. 


Tlnu-e was a iiia'ce controversy at the tpne 
amongst the experts as to the cause of the 
bursting of the gun, some holding that it was 
practically impossible that the gun could have 
been double-load(jd without the knowledge of the 
gun’s crew; but the jiossible eccentricities of 
hydraulic rammers, and the jiractlcal demonstration 
with the second gun, left no doubt in the minds of 
unpreiudlced naval gunners as to the cause of the 
accident. However, in the meantime, and until this 
practical and convincing demonstration took place 
some months afterwards, the moral effect of the 
loss of confidence in the principal weapons with 
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which our fleet was armed was a very serious 
matter. 

The Thunderer was sent to Malta ; and not long 
afterwards thp diplomatic tension in the East Avas 
relieved, and in March the Bi'itisli squadron Avith- 
drew from the Sea ol' Marmora. 

During the summer of 1879 the Monarch, in 
company with the sijuadron, cruised in the Levant, 
visiting many jdaces of intei'est, including (lyprus, 
of which island of the gods (xreat Britein liad lately 
ac(piired tlu^ tenant-i’ight, and great things were 
expected of it. 'Fen thousand Britisli troojrs Avere 
to he stationed tliere. First-class liotcls Avere to he 


built. It Avas to Ix^conie the great healtli-resort of 
tlie East, besides being a ne.Av market for British 


manufactures. Of cours(i Lord Wolseley Avas sent 
out as the first Governor and Administrator and 


(Vuiimander-in-Chief; but he soon gaA^e place to a 
lesser star. The j)res(mt Avriter Avas in the Levant 
at the tim(‘, and remembers—amongst other luxuries 
—the landing of a considerable number of English 
billiard-tables, intended, no doubt, for the recrwition 


of the 10,000 troops. But, alas ! these rosy antici- 
patie/iis luwe not loeen quite realised ; for Avhatever 
the. salubvitv and fertility of the island may haAa; 
been in classic days, or even later, Avhen the Moor 
of Venice AA^•ls Governor, Administrator, and Gom- 


mander-in-(.lhief, it is now, for at lea,st half the year, 
a sun-baked desert—in fact, A'tuy like a slice out of 
the adjacent shores of the Promised Land, AAdiich 
appears ecpially to have changed its character, since 
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three thousand years ago it flowed with milk and 
honey. 

Tryon in the Monarch saw a good deal of Cyprus, 
and with the eye of a sailor he seems, from the first 
to luive foiined rather a low estimate of its value to 
England, with its liarbourless shores and insalubrious 
climate. He als{» visited his old happy hunting- 
grounds in the Chdf of Scanderoon and the southern 
shores of Asia Minor, and sent liome, through his 
admiral, some very intei-esting i-eports on tire state 
of tire country aird the condition and prospects of 
the inhabitants. 

These were the days of the Bi-itisli military vice- 
consuls in Asia Minor-, and tliey were expected to 
effect vreat reforms—to see the Asia Minor clause of 
tire ti-eaty erf Berlin carried out, and to teach that 
incorrigible old sinner the Grand Turk how to govern 
his Cfhristian subjects. They were, as a rule, young 
mtm of great ability and unbounded zeal and energy : 
they were filled with good intentions, and sjrared 
no pains to fulfil their mission ; but they had a 
hard nut to crack, and recent events would seem 
to indicate that the task of reforming the Tin-k— 
that is to say, the governing Turk—is absolutely 
hopeless, so that his best friends in England, and 
he still has some, are almost in despair about 
him. 

Tryon was not content with merely lying at 
anchor and listening to the seaport gossip of the 
places he visited, but made long expeditions inland, 
visiting and exchanging courtesies with the valis 
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of various towns, and thus acquiring much useful 
information which he could not otherwise have 
gained. He was always fond of riding, and as 
there are no carriage-roads and very few wheeled 
vehicles in these j)arts, he was able to take his 
favourite exercise and c()mbine business with pleas¬ 
ure. On these expeditions he was often accompanied 
by one of his officers ; and the Hon, Maurice Bourke, 
who was then one of his lieutenants and afterwai'ds 
became his flag - captain, was frequently his com¬ 
panion. He found coal near the small towui of 
Ayas in the Gulf of Scanderoon, close to the sea¬ 
shore, and he sent home specimens of it; yet for 
some unexplained reason this potential source of 
wealth still remains undeveloped. The Tink always 
had, and still seems to have, ah instinctive- objection 
to other peojde digging on his property ; and eveii 
the insatiable British lust for digging up classic 
marbles has a, i-uffiing and disturbing influence on 
his })lacid mind, and he never fails to i-egard it 
with susj>icion. 

Amongst the (luties assigned to Tryon whilst 
cniising in these wateis was that of making all 
the necessary arrangements for the transporta¬ 
tion to the coast of some of these same classic 
marbles, which had been “ ac([uired ” by the 
British Museum, but were far inland, somewhere 
near Aleppo, with no road, nothing but a bridle¬ 
path, to bring them down by. A long correspon¬ 
dence took place between Tryon and the British 
consul at Aleppo, in which the former showed his 
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practical knowledge of the ways and means of 
moving heavy weights with primitive and extern- . 
porised appliances. 

The commission of the Monarch, was on the 
whole an uneventful one; and not until quite 
the close of it did Tryoii* have any opportunity 
of exhibiting those qualities of rapid insight into 
difficult and delicate subjects, and the power of 
mastering (quickly tlie main issues, and then of 
dealing with them with great tact ajid firmness, 
which gained for him the coufidejice of the .admirals 
under whom be served,—so that whenever there 
was a particularly hard nut to crack, Tryon seems 
to have ]:>een selected to crack it. This oppoi-tuiiity 
came in the summer of 1881, in connection with 
what was generally known as the 8fax affair, when 
the French bombarded the town of Sfax, on the 
coast of Tunis, and Tryon was chosen to look after 
British interests on that coast. 

In March 1880 Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby— 
who at this time, and until the day of his death, 
was regarded as not only the ablest, but prob¬ 
ably also the most uiiivei'sally beloved and re¬ 
spected, officer in the British navy—was relieved 
as Commander-in-Ohief of the Mediterranean sta¬ 
tion by Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour (after¬ 
wards Lord Alcester). 

In the summer of 1880 Sir Beauchamp took his 
squadron for a cruise on the coast of Italy and 
the Biviera, visiting Spezzia, Genoa, Villa Franca, 
Hy6res, Palermo, and Messina. He then sent the 
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Monarch to Naples, accompanied by the Thunderer, 
to dt) honour to the King of Italy, who came there 
to launch the great battleship Italia, at that time 
the largest naan-of-war in the world. 

Tryon had the knack of doing this kind of thing 
well, and always with* a certain amount of eclat. 
Hia official report of his proceedings to his Com- 
inander-in-Chief runs as follows :— 

“H is Majesty arrived” (at Castellamare) “by 
train a little afhn* noon on the 29th, when the 
ships saluted and dressed, (fee. Tlie launch took 
place at 2.35 ; immediately after which the king 
embarked on board the Stafetta and proceeded 
to Naples, escorted by Vice-Admii‘al Martini with 
his flag in the Principe Amadeo, and with the 
Maria Pia, one shij) on either (quarter of the 
royal yacht. I took my station astern of the 
admiral, and placed the Thunderer astern of the 
Maria Pia. After procetuliiig a short distance, his 
Majesty sigjialled to his admiral — by the com¬ 
mercial code—‘Give place to English ships.’ The 
Italia,n ships then placed themselves astern of the 
Monarch and Thunderer. I closed the ships to 
one cable so as to nai'row the front, and when 
close off the Mole, and close to the royal yacht 
as she rounded it, by a rectangular movement to 
starboard I cleared out of the way of the Italian 
ironclads, cheered his Majesty on turning, and 
then the Italian squadron as we passed them. 

“ So soon as we anchored, his Majesty sent an 
aide-de-camp to express his satisfaction. Captain 
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Colomb and I had the honour of dining with the 

o 

king the same evening, and he paid several com¬ 
pliments to the two ships, to which 1 replied I 
was sure they would be received by my Com- 
mander-in-Chief with great satisfaction.” 

In the autumn of this year (1880) the Com¬ 
mander - in - Chief in the Alexandra, with the 
Monarch and tliree small ships, went to Cattaro 
to take part in an international demonstration 
against the Turks about the Dulcigno affair; but 
as Tryon was in com[)any with the Admiral, and 
consequently had no responsibility in that matter, 
it is unnecessary to enter into the merits of it lier(\ 
His opportunity came later, when he was sent down 
to the coast of Tunis as senior officer in May 1881 
- -as above mentioned—and remained there in that 
capacity until November, during which period the 
distui’bance, and all that ai’ose out of it, known as 
the Sfax affair, took place: and Tryon on that occa¬ 
sion, by the exercise of great tact and courtesy, com¬ 
bined with firmness, and a remarkable im 
of judgment, won for himself universal confidence 
amongst the most hostile and conflicting interests j 
steered clear of international complications and diffi¬ 
culties in a very magazine of high explosives, and 
an atmosphere charged with electricity ; and finally 
received the warm and well-merited approval of his 
own admiral—who trusted him implicitly—and also 
of the Admiralty and the Foreign Office, for his 
judicious management of the many complicated 
questions that he was called upon to deal with on 
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his Qwn responsibility. One of the first of these 
was a case of the illegal boarding and search of two 
British schooners by the French gnnboat Leopard 
off the coast of Tunis, there being no declared 
blockade, and France not being at war with any 
one. With injudicious handling this might have 
been the cause of much unpleasantness and irrita¬ 
tion, if not of more serious consequences ; but Tryon 
seems to have recognised from the first that it was 
merely the unauthorised act of an over-zealous young 
officer burning to distinguish himself: he therefore 
went at once to the senior French naval officer on 
the coast (Captain lUeunnier) and pointed out to 
him firmly but courteously that tliis was a breach 
of international etiquette, which It was to be hoped 
woidd be disowned, and an apology offered for it. 
Captain Rleuimier, being a sensible man, took the 
same view of the case. The young officer was 
told not to do it again ; it was explained that it 
was a mistake and unauthorised, and that the 
commander of the Leopard had misunderstood his 
instructions; and tlnis the jiffair was settled with¬ 
out going any further, and without any unnecessary 
fuss about it, to tlie satisfaction of all concerned, 
with the possible exception of the officer whose 
excessive zeal M^as peremptorily checked. 

The Leopard affair was a clear indication that 
the coming trouble was not unexpected by the 
French, for the two schooners were boarded on the 
supposition that they were carrying gunpowder or 
other warlike stores to one of the toAvns on the east 
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coast of Tunis — a perfectly legitimate business' 
under the circumstances. 

The following brief description of the immediate 
cause (which, however, was merely the spark to the 
magazine) of the Sfax trouble is given by an officer 
of the Monarch, Captain 1^. A. Marriott of the 

__ 4 

Koyal Murine Artillery, who, being a good French 
and Italian scholar, subsequently acted as Tiyon’s 
secretary on tbe Sfxx Commission. He says : “ The 
real origin of the revolt at Sfax against tlie Day’s 
authority was the comhict of an artillery officer who 
had been regularly drawing pay for the meii of his 
battery, and being called Tipon to take his batter}'^ 
somewhere to co-operate with th<i Frcmch in qvielling 
the rising disturbances amongst the Bedawin of the 
south of Tunis. The officer, being far removed from 
the central authoritv at I'unis, had seen lit to dis- 
miss his men to their homes, and to pocket their 
pay. Fijiding himself in a fix, he thought to 
withdraw attention from hiinself by raising the ciy 
of ‘ Jehad ’ (holy war) in the town of Sfax. The 
people took it up in a half-heai-ted way, thinking it 
would be a good oj)portunity to vent their S 2 )ite 
against the French consul, M. Mattel; and a mob, 
composed mostly of boys, armed with sticks and 
iron hoojis, sallied out with the ciy of ‘ Jehad ! ’ and 
mobbed the Fi-ench consulate and maltreated some 
of the staff. The Maltese, Jews, and Greeks took 
fright, and escaped in boats as fast as they could, 
remaining at anchor in the bay. The Sfaxians, 
when their little joke was over, entreated them to 
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return, but to no purpose. The Bedawiii in the 
meantime came into the town and excited the 
people in real earnest against any foreign inter¬ 
ference ; aiid.the resistance against the approach of 
the French was thus begun.” 

The condition of the Tunisian territory was at’ 
this time peculiar. There was the vague and 
shadowy suzerainty of the Sultan; the weak and 
corrupt administration and (executive of the nominal 
ruler, the Dey; and the actual and potential 
(though not always very visible) power of France, 
to dictate to the nominal I’uler the whole course 
of his policy, both home and foreign. Then, as a 
further disturbing element, there was the very 
mixed nature of the population,—the peace-loving 
Moors of the towns; th(‘. warlike and turbulent 
Arabs of tlui country; nud finally the aliens—the 
Maltese, Jews, and (Ireeks, in whose hands rested 
the principal ])art of the tradoi of the countiy, and 
to whom the projDerty of the natives was in many 
cnses heavily mortgaged in the shape of adoul. 
xidoul (which is a plural word) are legalised 
promises to pay, or I O XT. And some of the 
]n’incipal claims for compensation which came before 
the Sfax Commission were in the shape of supposed 
losses of these adonl. 

The Sfaxiaii revolt, Avhich had its origin in the 
riot got up by the defaulting artillery colonel, soon 
took the form of an avowed rebellion against the 
Dey s authority, on the ground that he had sold 
the country to the French. Very probably he had; 
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but at any rate lie could say that he was not the 
first nominal ruler who had done the same thing; 
nor was Fi-ance the first buyer. England at any 
rate could scarcely aftbrd to throw stones. 

(hie ot“ the most i-emarkable features of the Sfax 
revolt- -consideriniT the circumstances under which 
it took place, and the lawless and fanatical nature of 
the forces let loose—was the order a,nd good govern¬ 
ment maintained in the town during the time it was 
ill rebellion, by a man named Camoum, who was 
elected civil governoi*, and by all accounts ad¬ 
ministered the strictest and most impartial justice, 
sternly repressing all pillage, and locking u]) and 
sealing the houses and pro])eity of the* Maltese, 
Jews, and Greeks who had taken refuge In flight, 
and who spent many days in ojien boats at anclior a 
mile from the shore, until sufiicient shij)[)ing accom¬ 
modation arrived to remove them. 

After the flight of the Jews and Christians, the 
killing (apparently accidental) of a Malteses and the 
ill-treatment of the French consul and his staff, the 
town was governed by Cjimoum, tla^ 2 )ro])er govtaaior 
having also fled. The French then commenced a 
desultory sort of bombardment from their gunboats, 
and from the two ironclads Alma and Keirxe Blanche, 
which were at that time pi'esent on the coast; but 
as the heavy ships could not get nearer than two 
or three miles from the town, and as there was not 
sufficient force to land and take possession after a 
bombardment, they wisely refrained from making a 
final assault until the arrival of reinforcements. 
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These arrived about a fortnight afterwards in the 
shape of the whole French Mediterranean fleet, 
accompanied by a considerable number of troops, 
and on the 15th July nine ironclads and a number 
of smaller vessels opened a vigorous and searching 
fire on the defences of the town. The result noth 


such an overwhelming; force could not for one moment 
be doubtful, and on the following: day the town was 
captured by assault, the French blue-jackets leading 
the way. The organised resistance was not serious : 
but there was that very foolish and fanatical game 
of potting at the trooj)S and sailors from all sorts of 
secret biding-jJaces, the individual when disc(wered 
asking for no (juarter and selling his life as dearly 
as possible,—a species of warfare which has no effect 
on the final result, but which necessitates the pronipt 
shooting of all men found with arms in tlu'ir hands, 
besides many other bitter rejn'isals. 

There was a large amount of British prfiperty in 
Sfax, as also some Italian ; and amongst the fugitives 
who took to the boats on the first note of alarm, a 


great many clainuid to be Maltese or other British 
subjects ; so that it is not surpi-ising to find there 
was a strong feeling amongst the English and 
Italians at the action taken by the French. The 
animosity of the Moors and Arabs was also directed 
solely against the French, and against the Bey and 
his troops, who were supposed to be merely the tools 
of France. And in his reports on the state of the 
countiy, which he frequently sent to his admiral 
and to the Admiralty, Tryon always jwiuts out that 
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the feeling amongst the Moors and Arabs is not 
anti-European, or anti-Christian, but simply anti- 
French. It was his business, however, to keep on 
good terms with the French, and hiIso with the 
Moors and Arabs; V)ut there was the great danger 
that if lie showed too marked a friendship for the 
latter they would surely expect that England in¬ 
tended to take their part against the French—a de¬ 
lusion which would have jilunged the country into 
still greater difhculties. How well Tryon steered 
clear of all the rocks and shoals which suiTOunded 
him, and kept on good terms with everybody, without 



country, may be inferred from the unqualified and 
veiy warm approval of his management of affairs by 
his admiral, the Admiralty, and tin* Foreign OHice, 
and by the continued confidence which they I'eposed 
in him up to the very end of the business. Very 
complimentary, no doubt; but it kept ptior Tryon 
grilling on the coast of Tunis in an ironclad for the 
six hottest months of the year. However, when 
there was work to be done he was Inqijiy, and 
thought little of comfort. 

The admirable conduct of the leadei- of the insur¬ 
gent townspeople has already been briefly alluded 
to, and the following extract from Tryon’s final 
report “on the events which attended the siege and 
fall of Sfax ” is pleasant reading, amongst so much 
that is otherwise, as it shows a generous recognition 
of the good qualities displayed on both sides. He 
says:— 
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“ Whew reading over the resume of evidence taken 
by the Sfax Commission, there are two names which 
recur so frequently that they appear to call for 
notice : they are ‘ Chacal ’ and ‘ Camoum.’ The first 
is the name of a French gun-vessel commanded by 
Lieutenant Henni(|ue, who was at anchor olf Sfax 
when a panic-stricken poj)ulation rushed to the 
beach and sought safety, which they thought was 
only to be found afloat, lie sent his boats in to 
assist in the embarkation of the refugcjes : they were 
fired at and struck ; he did not return the fire, well 
appreciating the condition that if he retaliated, 
inevitably the safety of Christians and Jews yet on 
shore would be comjnomised. lie filled his vessel 
with refugees, and protected the small craft crowded 
with them that swarmed round his ship for safety 
and for the assistance that Avas freely accorded. 
I’he evidence shows that very many are deeply 
indebted to this officer. 


“ The second name, ‘ (,^amoum,’ is that of the 
leader of the townsj>eople aftei- the panic and flight. 
It does iiot apjiear before the Commission that he 
in any Avay brought about what occurred. It 
1 ‘ather appeai-s that force of circumstances placed 
him in the position of the acknowledged leader of 
his fellow-citizens. In the evidence of 400 Avitnesses 


no one has said an ill Avord against this man. He 
placed gAiards, paid at so much a-day, in the streets 
of the European quarter of the toAvn, and there is 
good evidence to show that order was preserved and 
that property Avas respected. In his position as 
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chief of a self-constituted Government he ordered 
in writing a locksmith to open the doors of a few 
houstis to procure coi tain things that were recjuired, 
notably guns. A notary was placed at the doors 
so opened to record what was removed, in order 
that his action should be free from the suspicion of 
its being an act of robbery, and to ensures that that 
wliich was taken should be used in the way that he 
and the Government of the town directed. He 
sent off’ to the vessel in wliich were embarked the 
farmers of tobacco and salt - which are Government 
monopolies—to get the keys of the stores, so that 
the sale of these articles, of which the pojiulation 
were in want, miglit be continued. The keys of 
the salt were sent, but those of the tobacco were 
refused, lie took possession of some tobacco that 
had been contraband, and with a notary had account 
taken of it, and sold it. It can be shown, and the 
names given, that he ajipointed Moors to receive 
and collect dues and taxes: in fact, he took 
measures to secure government with order, and 
to check licence.” 

The above seems to indicate that the pillage of 
the European quai’ter of Sfax was not the act of 
the Moors and Arabs, at any rate during the early 
part of the trouble. 

There appears to have been considerable anxii^ty 
—for some days after the first riot at Sfax—that 
the insurrection would spread to Susa and the other 
coast towns, and that a geneial revolt would take 
place against the Dey’s authority; but the prompt 
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and vigorous action taken by the French showed 
how hopeless such a course V'ould be, and more 
peaceful counsels prevaihid. 

After the capture of Sfax by the French, and 
the restoration of it to the nominal authority of the 
Dey, the J(iws,Greeks, infidels, and heretics returned, 
to find their stores broken open and plundered, 
their strong-boxes ransacked, their adonl scattered 
to the winds, and, in short, g(Mieral devastation and 
ruin. They then laid claims for compensation, and 
the French authorities a])])ointed a rVamnission of 
lt»({uiry, and in order to give it an impartial and 
international character, an Fnglish and Italian 
delegate w(ire invited to sit upoji it. Tryon was 
the English member, and C-onti was the Italian; 
therti was also a Tunisian member. This was the 
famous Sfax (,’ommissieu, which sat for many weeks, 
and heard the evidence of over 400 witnesses. 

In Tryon’s memoranda we find the following 
notes relative tt) the constitution of the Sfax 
(Commission ;— 

“The directions given to the (Commission were : 
To in(|uire into tlm circumstances which attended 
the cai)ture of Sfax, and to examine any claims 
which may be brought forward. 

“In a letter dated August 18, the terms used 
were: To assist the Freiich Gommlssioners in an 
inquiry which it is intended to hold in the matter 
. of the i-ecent pillage of Sfax. 

“ In a j)revious letter of August 10, the terms 
used were: ‘ In an inquiry as to jjillage in Sfax,’ 
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and it states that the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs concurs in the proposal. 

“ The Admiralty desired me to act in accordance 
with the wishes of Earl Granville,, expi’essed in 
Foreign Office letter of the 19th August. 

“On the 29th August the first meeting was 
held at Tunis: a president was. elected, and a 
secretary. 

“ The duties of tlie Commission were thus 


defined:— 


“(1st) To estimate tlie damages of every kind, 
resulting as much from the bombardment and the 
ca])ture of the town, as from all the events wliich 
preceded or followed tliis twofold operation, 

“ (2d) To examine all claims produced by the 


inhabitants of Sfax .and ‘da statuer sur dies’ either 


by the personal opinion of the members of the Com¬ 
mission, or by any information or evidence it will 
deem useful or necessary to collect on the spot. 

“ At tlie first meeting held at Sfax on the 9th 
September, by directions from Fnince, the President 
requested that for the words underlined above the 
woi’ds ‘ coiitroler rimportance ’ should be substi¬ 
tuted, as they had a meaning beyond the power of 
the Commission.” 


It thus appears quite clear that the C^oinmission 
was authorised to inquire into the ({uestioii of 
pillage. They sat through many weary sweltering 
days, and examined an immense number of wit¬ 
nesses, and it appears evident that up to almost the 
last the French members honestly believed they 
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would be able to exonerate the French soldiers from 

• * 

the strong suspicion—under which they rested—of 
pillage. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of 
'the great jealousy which existed between the French 
and Italians with regard to Tunisian teiritory, and 
it is easy to believe that the latest act in the drama 
—viz., tlie bombardnicnt and occupation of Sfax 
by the French—was not calculated to appease that 
jealousy. 

Tlie Italian member of the C^ominissioii was a 
thorn in the side of the French, and on one or 
two occasions it took all Tryon’s tact and good 
humour to restrain him (as his special friend and 
colleague) from causing a serious explosion. 

'Phe Commission sat for .six weeks, and as time 
went on and varioxis witnesses were examined, it 
became more and more evident that it would be 
impossible to exonerate the French soldiers from 
the charge of pillage ; until one fine day, immedi¬ 
ately after the examination of an important witness, 
the president of the Commission suddenly announced 
that it was dissolved. This was in all respects an 
unwise stej), for the evidence already given could 
not be wiped out, and would be sent home to the 
respective Governments. Moreover, unkind critics 
were sure to imagine and to hint worse than any¬ 
thing that was likely to be given in evidence. 
Indeed the best friends of France felt that it Avould 
have been far better if the general in command 
of the troops which occupied Sfax had frankly 
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acknowledged ^that there had been irregularities, 
but no more than might have been expected from 
soldiers so situated, in a town where the streets 
are narrow and intricate, and wher4.i supervision 
and all the usual means of barracking troops were 
fpiite impossible. This would certainly have been 
better than an unsuccessful attempt to whitewasli 
tliein com})letely. 

Some of our readers may perhaps remember the 
allied occiipation of Pekin, and the sack of the 
Summer Palact', and how highl 3 " indignant the 
English soldiers were at the ruthless looting jier- 
petrated by the Fr<nich. Some of us who knew 
(Ihina wondered what our countryuKui could have 
been about; but still their virtuous indignation 
was cjuitei admirable, until it turned out that the 
cause of their anger arose from the unfortunate 
disposition of the troops, which enabled the French 
to get first into the Summer Palace, and thus to 
secure the pick of tin*, loot, leaving to their allies 
oidy the heavier and less transjioi-table articlt^s, such 
as cabinets, bronzes, and china vases. 

Little Alice liked the carjienter better than the 
Avalrus, because he did not eat so many of the 
oysters they had both been making friends with ; 
but when she was reminded that Jie ate as tiutiu) 
as lie couJd get, she was puzzled. 

During the whole of this disturbed time—May 
till November 1881—which the Monarch spent on 
the coast of Tunis, Tryon was given considerable 
freedom to do the best he could for the interests 
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e<^.s. There was 
a consul-general at Tunis, Mr Heade, and he aud 
Try on were in close correspondence with each other, 
aud appear to have been on the most cordial terms, 
and also to have been substaiitiallv in ajrreement 
upon almost all points. Tryon was desired to 
communicate direct with the Admiralty, and if 
necessaiy with tin* Foreign Office, though of course 
sending copies of his correspondence to his own 
admiral, Sir Beauchamp Seymour; and in both the 
jmblic and private! coirespondence Sir Beauchamp 
makes frecjuent allusions to the tact, discretion, 
and good judgment which Tryon had shown in 
his management of the various delicate questions 
which he was called upon to deal with. 

Mr Beade api)i‘a,rs to have been rather an alarmist, 
and to have believed somewhat too readily the highly 
coloured stories (sjx'cially those of French aggression) 
with which the air was filled. He was jealous, and 
naturally so, of the supremacy of French influence 
at the rickety court of the Dey ; and when M. 
llouslan, the French Minister, took the bull b}!" 
the liorns and announced that all the foreign aflairs 
of tlie Dey were to i)ass through his hands, Mr 
Heade was very angry, and tof)k a despondent 
view of Great Britain’s position a)id pi-estige on 
the in>rth coast of Africa. Tt was not, however, 
the policy of the British Govei'iiment—of which 
Lord Granville was Foreign Secretary — to take 
any active measures to restrain the encroachments 
of France on the authority of the Dey, and as a 

M 


of Great Britain and British subj 
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matter of cm:^*se French ascendancy was perman¬ 
ently established. 

« 

Tryon was much disappointed at the sudden dis¬ 
solution of the Sfax Commission, though he was 
not altogether \inprepared for it, as various loose 
straws had shown him how the wind was blowing. 
The labours of the Commission were not entirely 
thrown away, as the truth w^as disclosed ; and 
many of the sulhn-ei-s who had lost property by 
the pillage were indemnified for their losses. 'Jdie 
British and Italian members of the Commission of 


course sent home independent reports of the pro¬ 
ceedings as far as they had gone, and thus a 
gi’eat deal of light was thrown u])on the whole 
business ; and, owing hugely to Tiyon’s tact, and 
judicious management of various troublesome ques¬ 
tions, both connected with the (/ommission and 


independent of it, international animosities and 
jealousies were kept within bounds, and the policy 
of our Government—such as it was—w'as loyally 
carried out. 


Only once during the six months that the Monarch 
was stationed on the coast of Tunis did she get a 
short holiday at Malta, and even then Tryon w^as 
not allowed to go in her. It w^as not possible to 
give any leave to the crew, and very little to the 
officers, while the country was in so disturbed a 
state, as all sorts of difficulties and complications 
would probably have arisen ; so that officers and 
men were practically confined to their ship; and 
only those who have experienced it can understand 
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the extremely irksome conditions of^being confined 
for months on board an ironclad at anchor three 
miles from the shore, with the thermometer in the 
shade ranging between 80° and 90° day and night. 

Tryon felt—as he always did—for his officers 
and men. Writing to his wife lie says : “ I have 
no interesting news, while 1 am fully occupied. 
It is dull work enough for the 600 who are with 
me; but they are all in wonderful health, and 
give no trouble whatever.” 

After the sudden break up of the Sfax Com¬ 
mission there does not ajipear to have been any 
sufficient reason for kee[)iiig the Monarch on the 
coast of Tunis—a gunboat would have done just 
as well as an ironclad, and Tryon felt that he 
was in rather a false position there, his work 
being finished ; but she was kept there until the 
end of November, at the request of the Foreign 
Oftice, and 'J’ryon had to console himself with the 
assurance — conveyed to liim through his admiral 
—that he had done so well, and managed all the 
complicatiid and delicate questions so satisfactorily, 
that the Secretary for Foreign Afiairs requested 
he might be kejit there! 

In a j)rivate letter to Tiyon on the 14th Nov¬ 
ember, yir Beauchamp Seymour says: “ 1 send 
you the official approbation of your conduct, &c., 
&c. Lord Northbrook ” (First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty) “hopes that my proposal to him of an 
occasional visit to Tunis will be accepted, and 
you will be released. He says: ‘ I have lieard 


rrrj'n. 
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froiri Lord Granville, who (juite agrees with me 
as to Tryon’s good management, and you can tell 
him so. . . . Tryon seems to have done very well; 
I hope he will not suppose that any blame can 
be attaclied to him on account of the breaking 
up of the (k)mmission : 1 never exjiected anytlilng 
to come of it.’” 

The official approbation of Tryon’s conduct was 
as follows :— 


From the Foreif/u Office to fJic Secrettfi’i/ of the 
Admiralty. 


“ Sill, — 1 am directed by Karl Granville to 
transmit to you herewith, for the infoi-mation of 
the Lords C-ommissifnieis of the Admiralty, and 
for communication to ()a])tain Tiyon of H.M.S. 
Monarch, co])y of a note from the French Am- 
ba.s.sador at this Court, conve^u’ng the grateful ac¬ 
knowledgments of his Government for the courtes}^ 
displayed by that othcer during the rcH^ent o[)er- 
ations on the coast of Tunis, and for the stnvices 
which he rendered to the Fi ench who were wounded 
on the occasion of the capture of Sfax. 

“ Lord Gi-anville has received v’ith much grati¬ 
fication the testimony thus boi'iie by the French 
Government to the courte.sy and kindness shown 
by Captain Tryon undei- exceptionally trying and 
difficult cii’cumstances. 

“ (Signed) .1. Pauncefoote.” 
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Enclosure to Foreign Office Letter :— 

“ M. LE Comte, —M. le Vice-Amiral Command¬ 
ant-en-(Jhef I’escadre de la Mcditeminee, et le 
Contre-Amiral Commandant la Division Navale du 
Levant, out sigoald au Ministre de la Marine I’at- 
titude pleine de courtoisie et de cordialite de M. 
le (Japitnine George Tryon du batiment cuirasse 
Anglais Monarch lors des derniei's evenements (}ui 
se sont produits sur la cote de Tnnisie. 

“ M. le (kpitaine Tryon, qui n’a cessd d’en- 
iivtenir, on toutes circainstances, avec nos officiers, 
les ineilieures relations, s’est inoiitre au moment 
de la prise de Sfax, ])articulierement ein})resse it 
venii', ])ar tons les niovens en son pouvoir, en aide 
ii nos blesses, aux <piels il a teiuoigne une sol- 
licitude dont rAinu-al Garnault a ete ])rofondenient 
toucbe. 

“ Pour satisfaire au deslr (pii in’est exprime 
])ar M. le Min. de la Marine, je ])rie V. E. de 
Vf»ulois bieii Itiire parvenir au (\ipitaine Tryon 
I’assurancc'- de la sincere gratitude (pie ses pro- 
ccdiis geinireux out inspire au Gouvt. de la lle- 
publiipie.—Veuillez, kc. 

“J. Challkmel Laoocii. 

“S. E. M. lk ('™- (!tiaxvii.i,k.” 


And from the Admiralty to Admiral Sir Beau¬ 
champ Seymour:— 

“ Sir,—A s the time is now an-iving when H.M.S. 
Monarch will be relieved from service on the coast 
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of Tunis, I am commanded by the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Admiralty to signify their direction 
to you to convey to Captain Try on of H.M.S. 
Monarch their Lordshii)s' approbation* of the sound 
judgment and discretion he has shown in the per¬ 
formance of the duties intrusted to him as senior 
officer on the coast of Tunis, and as a member of 
the International (V)mmission of Sfax, appointed 
to consider the claims of foreigners wliose ju’operty 
was injured during tlie bombardment and occu¬ 
pation of that town by the French troops. 

“(Signed) lloRT. Hall.” 


And, further, from Ijox’d Gianville 
“As it is unlikely that tlie (Jommission will 
again be called together, (^aptain Tryon’s labours 
mav be considered to be at an end, and Lord Gi’an- 

mJ ^ 


ville desires to take this op])ortunity of exjxressing 
to their Lordships his higl) apjxreciation of the ad¬ 
mirable manner in which that officer performed the 
onerous duties which devolved upon him whilst act¬ 
ing as Britisli Commissioner. His Lordship will 
also be glad that Captain Tryon should be thanked 
for the assistance rendered by him to this depart¬ 
ment since his return to England, w'ith reference to 
the claims upon which he re 2 >orted; and he trusts 
that his valuable services at Sfax wall be recognised 
by their Lordships in such a manner as they may 
consider most ajxjxropriate.” 

This last letter of thanks was written in April 
1882, after Tryon’s return to England. 
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At last, in the latter end of November 1881, the 
Monarch received orders to go to Malta and pay off, 
which she did in January 1882 ; and Tryon with 
his paid-off «rew went home to England in the 
Tamar : but whilst waiting at Malta for the arrival 
of the Tamar, an extraordinary and audacious rob¬ 
bery took place, by which Tryon was a severe loser. 

It seems that the paid-off crew and officers of 
the Monarch were liulked — as it is teclinically 
called — on board the Hibernia, waiting for the 
Tcimai-, the Hibernia being an old wooden three- 
decker, which does the double duty of flagshi]) to 
the Admii-al Su 2 )erintendent of the dockyard, and 
of receiving-shi]) for the crews of shijis in dock, or 
those Avaiting ])assage. A locked leather jKU'tman- 
teau of Tiwon’s, containing most of his valuables, 

•/'ll ' 

was placed in the cajitaia’s cabin, and there was a 
seutrv at the dnor; but some clever Maltese thieves 
effected fin entrsince tbrougli fi porthole, or by some 
other meatis, cut open the jjortmanteau, find stole 
everything of value, including money, curiosities, 
and various small articles, which were priceless to 
the owner, amongst the latter being fi gold snuff- 
l)ox (the gift of the Prince of Wales), a souvenir of 
tlie lialeigh’s Indian cruise. A clue wjis obtamed 
of the thieves, but the ^u’ojferty Avas nev'er re¬ 
covered. It Avas a most annoying and irritating 

loss; but Trvon Avas of too buovant and cheerful 
^ */ • 

a nature to alloAv such an occurrence to dejiress him 
for long, and he and his creAv went home in the 
Tamar, a merry pai’ty. 
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The commission of the Monarch, though it was 
not enlivened by any very interesting or exciting 
events, was certainly what sailors call a happy 
commission ; and Tryon, as usual, gakied for him¬ 
self not only the confidence and approbation of his 
superiors, but also the I'espect and affectionate re¬ 
gard of the officers and men who foiined his ship’s 
company. 

The Itev. S. S. Browne, who Avas the chaplain of 
the Monarch during the period that I’ryon com¬ 
manded her, retains the happiest recollections of the 
commission. He says : “A pronounced chaiucteristic 
of Captain Tryon’s generc.us nature was his dislike 
tt) partake alone of any s])ort or jdeasure. During 
the happy three years that I was with him in the 
Monarch it Avas due to tliis amiable disposition that 
the officers and men of tlie sliip oAved many a 
delightfu] excursion of pleasure and instruction; 
for Captain Tryon ‘ sboAved the flag’ in many <.)ut- 
of-the-A\’ay but most interesting places altaig the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. . . . The ca})tain 

himself Avas always full of information witli regard 
to the historical interest, as Avell as the sjjoi'ting 
attractions, of these wild and unfrecjuented jilaces; 
and he took great pleasure in talking over these 
matters Avith the officers. But it was not only of 
the officers’ pleasure and interest that the ca])tain 
thought. He loved his ship’s company, and Avhen- 
ever opportunity offered, the interests of the men 
were not forgotten : the large boats were hoisted 
out, and whenever possible, after the drills were 
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over, a merry party of 150 or more blue-jackets and 
marines enjoyed a picnic on shore. ... It w^as 
very pleasant to see the captain’s anxious care for 
the men’s happiness and eJijoyment, and its success. 
The men knew it, and thoroughly appreciated it. 

Our ship’s company were noted in the 
fleet, not only for workaday smartness and energy, 
but also foi- a joyous temperament, for they knew 
that after a hard day’s work would come generous 
recognition of the same. They felt that they were 
justly and kindly treated, and that no good man 
would go unrecognised and unrewarded. Clajitaiu 
Tryoii delighted in his men’s welfare and happiness, 
as well as in their smartne.ss and good conduct.” 

This is the testimony of the clia])lain of the 
Monai'ch. The chajdain of a man-of-war occupies 
an altogether unicpie positi(m: if he is a con¬ 
scientious and energetic man — such as Parson 
Browne evidently was—he not only i)erforms his 
bare duty, according to the instructions laid down, 
by “ ))rayers and })reachings,” and by visiting peia- 
odically tiie sick bay, but he goes about amojigst 
the men, talks to them in their messes, and, if he 
(‘xercises tact and discretion, he has ojipoi-tunities 
of ascertaining their thoughts, opinions, and feel¬ 
ings, from which all other otHcers are completely 
debarred by the inexorable canons of discijdine. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SECllETAEY TO THE ADMTEALTY. 

After his return to England from his three years’ 
commission in the Momirch, Tryon was allowed four 
months’ rest, and was then appointed to the import¬ 
ant pf)st of Secretary to the Admiralty. 

The appointment is usually held by a civilian, 
though there have Ixien one or twt) exceptions, when 
naval men have been appointed. 

There is considerable difference of opinion airK)iigst 
those most competent to judge, whether it is better 
for the service that the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(the “ Permanent ” Secretary as he is called, to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the political or Parliamentary 
Secretary) should be a civilian or a naval officer. A 
great deal, of course, depends upon the man, and 
there is much to be said on both sides of the ques¬ 
tion. It is ai’gued on one side that the Secretary, 
being practically the head of a staff of civilians, 
ought—on principle—to be a civilian himself; and 
on the other side it is pointed out that so much of a 
technical nautical nature has to pass through his 
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hands, the actual wording of despatches, sailing 
orders, &c., that he ought to be a man Avith a 
nautical training. It is enough to say that there 
have been good Secretaries and indifferent Secre¬ 
taries, both naval and chnlian; and it is not proposed 
to argue the point here, or to cx])ress any opinion 
upon it. 

There does not seem tc» be dissentient voice, 
however, as to the fact that Tryon.AA'Jis one of the 
best Secretaries that ever held the post. 

It appears that on accepting the appointment he 
stipulated that he should not be kept in the office 
for more thiui two years; but he attained his Hag- 
rank a month or two before the two years had ex¬ 
pired, and took that opportunity of resigning the 
post. He had, lunvever, done good work there, and 
left his mark behind him. He went there at a time 
wheJi the department Avas in AA^aut of a strong hand 
to effect some reorganisations Avhich the march of 
events had i-endered desirable ; and he showed, as 
usual, not only the strong hand and the sagacious 
mijid, but also his habitual tact and courtesy, AA'hich 
enabled him to effect reforms and carry his Ao'eAVs 
into execution Avith the smallest possible amount of 
friction. 

Most people felt that it was no use arguing Avith 
Geoi’ge Tryon, and that it was better to acquiesce 
quietly—more jDarticularly as he alw^ays made it so 
ea.sy to acquiesce and fall in with his views. The 
art of persuasion without seeming to jAersuade aa'rs 
one of his strong points, and often enabled him to 
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carry out his views without hurting the feelings of 
those who dillered from him; and this was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the secrets of his })opularity—for 
he was popular, in the best sense of the word, and 
it is probable that few men have come to the top of 
their profession, and surpassed tlieir contemporaries, 
with less friction, and the excitement of less jealousy, 
than Tryon seems to have caused. 

Jealousy there must be, as long as human nature 
remains what it is, though the wise and the amiable 
suppress it, and do Jiot allow it to be seen or to inter¬ 
fere with national interests: l)ut in reading the 
mivel and military records of our country, from the 
earliest times up to tlie latest, it is unfortunately 
but too ol)vions that personal jealousies have on 
many occasions frustrated the most ])i-omising 
schemes of strategy, thus courting defeat and 
disaster; and even when these latter have been 
avoided, sacrificing in other ways the highest 
interests of the nation. 

These personal jealousies were fiir moi-e frequent 
in the navy before the days of St Vincent and 
Nelson than they have been since. These two great 
men set a brilliant example of absolute devotion to 
their country’s interests, to the (exclusion of all 
meaner or more selfish sentiments, which happily 
has not been without effect. They established and 
endowed with their example a code of duty which it 
has been the aim and ambition of their successors to 
maintain, to emulate, and to instil into the minds of 
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all ranks in the navy ; and it is to be hoped not 
altogether without success. 

It is perhaps no great compliment to say that 
Tryon nevei^ showed jealousy of any of his brother 
officers, for it may pertinently be replied that he 
never had occasion for it; Imt it is a high compli¬ 
ment to say that he surpassed many of his contem¬ 
poraries without exciting much jealousy, for this 
was the result of tact, and a frank, genial, winning 
manner. Gifts, peibaps, Init gifts which required 
cultivation : talents which weie not wrapptid up 
in a na])kiji and hidden aAvay. 

A distinguished officer, who, though he cannot 
actually be called a contemjxirary of Tryon, for he 
was some years Ins senior, and occupied an im])ortant 
])ost at the tinxi tlie latter was Secretary to the 
Admhalty, says of him: “ He was a great ]»ersou- 
ality, only wanting the occasion to make himself re¬ 
nowned. He was a head and shoulders, in mind as 
well as in body, above any naval man that I have 
known during the last tifty years, with jjerhaps the 
exception of William Peel.” 

Another distinguished officer, who Avas an actual 
conteni])orary of I’ryon, and has filled A\'ith great 
success some of the most important posts at the 
Admiralty a,nd afloat, after giving a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the way in which the post of I’ermanent 
Secretary to the Admiralty has been filled from the 
earliest times, generally by a civilian, less freciuently 
by a naval officer, and with ever-varying success. 


rmummsa 
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according to the ability of the individual, brings an 
interesting and amusing sketch down to the time 
when Mr (afterwards Sir Hobert) Hamilton was 
transferred to Ireland: “ And then came George 
Tryon. He went there to prove (in spite of some 
former failures) how w^ell a naval otlicer could fill the 
billet, and he proved it to the hilt; foi- never before 
or since, 1 venture to say, was the jjart so well 
played. In one branch of his own particular work 
—viz., the signing of Admiralty lettei's—you may 
imagine how wOiolesonie an influence was ever present 
to pick up a lost stitch, or blow out some grain of 
friction-dust, and drop in tlie oil instead. And 
when it is reniembeied that no Lord ever sees the 
letter written from his minute, it may be imagined 
how much there is to pick u]) and correct, in sailing 
orders, technical letters to captains of sliips, com¬ 
manders-in-chief, &c. And then you can imagine 
how a u'ifted naval officer, with the courao-e of his 
opinions, and no fear of his fellow-men, could counsel 
and advise whenever his ojjinion was sought, or 
whenever he thought for the good of the service he 
ought to speak. And so it came about that George 
Tryon as Peiananeiit Secretaiy was a power, and a 
power for much good. . . . But, notwithstanding 
his brilliant success, he was the last of his cloth in 
that particular chair. It is difficult to show up 
his brilliancy and sagacity in detail, as it always 
must be in office work.” 

The above is the opinion of a man who, had he 
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been himself of a less genei'ous nature, might well 
have felt some jealousy of Tryon’s success, and rapid 
preferment from one important post to anothei’. 

The immediate cause of Tryon’s appointment to 
the post of Pernvanent Secretary was somewhat 
remarkable. Admiral Robert Hall liad filled the 
post for some time, and retired in May J882, 
being succeeded by Mr (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Hamilton, The day after this change took place 
Lord Frederick (kveiidish and Mr Rurke were 


murdered in the Plnxaiix Park, when Mr Hjnnilton 
was a]i])ointed to fill Mr Burke’s ])lace, and Sir 
George Trevelyan that of Lord Frederick. Adinhal 
Robeit Hall was recalled to his ])Ost at the Admi¬ 
ralty, but died (piite suddenly a few weeks after¬ 
wards. Lord Northbrook, who was at that time the 


First Lord of the Admiralty, says: “1 asked Tryon 
to take the Secretaiyshi]) temporarily, for he was 
well ac(]uainted with the work, owing to his having 
been Private Secretaiy. I need hardly sny that 
his kiioAvledge of the service, his reputation among 
his brother officers, and his genial disposition and 
cheery manners, made his tenure of office both use¬ 
ful to the public service and most acce])talJe to all 
who were in business relations with him.” 


Amongst the other useful work which Tryon did 
while occupying the post of “ Temporary Perma¬ 
nent” Secretary, it is probable that the most use¬ 
ful, most important, and most enduring of liis works 
was the assistance he gave in instituting a Naval 
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IntelJigeiice Coimuittee, which fioally resolved itself 
into tlie present Naval Intelligence Department—a 
department which has since liecome one of the most 
important at the Admiralty. < 

The ohicial record of Tryoii’s connection Avith the 
Intelligence Depaitinent runs as follows ; ~ 

“In August 18fi2 Captain Tryon made certain 
suggestions to the First Lord for the compilation 
of TiJival information already in the Admii’alty, 
suj)plemented by that in the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment of the army, and Iw that which can he ob¬ 
tained by the navy. His ])roposal was to utilise 
and increase the information already in office; to 
giv^e naval ofhcers more information than they 
possessed; to obtain such information as to the 
elevation, as well as the planft, of all harbours and 
militarv vva)rks. 


t< 'Tl 


The subject had also been j)reviously under dis¬ 
cussion by the First Lord and the First Naval Lord, 

»/ ’ 

and a committee, consisting of Captain Tryon as 
president, with the Hydrographer and the head of 
the military branch as memhers, was appointed; 
and they formulated the scheme under which the 
Intelligence Committee was appointed directly after¬ 
wards. 'Jlie First Lord thanked Captain Tryon for 
his suggestions. 

“ Captain Tryon was mainly instrumental in 
canying out the ])lans. 

“ In latei’ years the Committee became merged 
into the existing Naval Intelligence Department.” 
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If Try on had never done anything else in his life 
to earn the gratitude of the whole luival service, 
this quick recognition of such a glaring deficiency 
in our naval’administration as the want of an In¬ 
telligence DepartineiLt, and the prompt and effec¬ 
tive ste])s which he took to suj)ply it, would have 
sufficiently merited that gratitude. 

'I’he Naval lntellig(mce L)ej)artment is like a good 
many other modei'n institutions—steamshi])s, rail¬ 
ways, telegraphs, and bicycles; Ave wonder how on 
earth we ov(a- not on without them. We ina,v, at 
any rate, congi’atulate ourselves that Groa,t Britain 
did not find herst'lf involved in a naval war, in these 
days of steam and (ilectrieity, before she had taken 
the precaution to ])rovide herself with a. Naval 
Intelligence; 1 )t‘j)artment. 

'I'he small committe-e of t wo viz., Commander 
Hall, Il.N., and Mr Hoste of the civilian depart¬ 
ment of the; Admiralty—which stal led the business 
in 1882, has since developed into one of the best 
organised, and certahily one of the most useful, de¬ 
partments in the service of the State. 

()ne of the penalties attached to the ])ost of Per¬ 
manent Seci’etaiy to the Admiralty is the penalty 
of dining out. It came particularly heavy on 
Tiyon, as he was well known socially for his genial 
disposition, his liumour, and his groat conveivsational 
powers, so that he was a desirable ac(|uisition to 
any dinner-party. 

City ban(j[uets, piivate and public dinner-parties, 

N 
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and receptions of all sorts, he was invited to—more 
than he could possibly go to. He used to ]iick and 
choose amongst them, and for a long time his wife 
could not undeistand what 2 )riuci])le he went on, 
and why he refused some and accepted others, until 
it turned out that he selected those jdaces where he 
thought he would bo likely to meet son»e one who 
could give information of valuer to iiini in his jn’o- 
fession, or in his })ost as >Secretary to the Admiralty. 
He cared little or nothing for tlie ordinary gossij) 
of society, which ()ccu])ies so large a share of the 
conversation at most fashionable entei-tainments— 
tliough be dearly lov(id and enjoyed a good story. 

But he was continuallv lookiim' out for useful in- 

./ 


formation, and was ready to extract it from any 
and every source. It was a common saying of his 
that he learnt sometliing from e^erybody. 

Tryon v^as all his life very fond of sport, and was 
a good shot. He got a short autumn Iiollday in 
1883, and went to Scotland to shoot. On Se])- 
tember 15th he killed tlcee stags at his brother- 

O' 

in-law’s deer-forest at (rlenartney, and bad other 
shooting which he thoroughly enjoyed, and returned 


refreshed to his work. 

It seems rather a cruel fate that a strong, active, 
athletic man, whose tastes were certainly in the 
direction of ficld-sj)orts and outdoor exercise, should 
have been destined to si)end so much of his time 
at desk and ollice work. Yet so it was in his case, 
and so no doubt it often is in the case of many 
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others; and we find the lines of our destiny cast 
in directions quite contrary to that which we would 
have selected for ourselves. 

But if Tryon’s life as Secretary to the Admiralty 
was not physically an active one, it certainly was 
so nieiitally, and there were many ways in which 
he was able to work off his superabundant ener;^y. 
Idleness was the oin^ tliin<i: he could not endure, and 

O * 

during his forty-live years’ service he was not often 
asked to do so. 
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Ox the 4th of Dccemboi- 1H84 R(%-i,r-Aflmir:il Tryoii 

left Eiip^land l»y P. k (). steanuT liithis to take 

coinniaud of the Aiistvidiao station; nnd he hoisted 

his flag oil hoard the Nelson at Sydney on the 22d 

January 1885, relieviiiif (Jonnnodori^ Erskine. 

■/ ' ^ 

The growing miporta,nce of the Australian colonies, 
and the value of the strat(‘gic position wliich they 
occujiy in th(^ West(‘rn Pacific, decided tlie Home 
Government to ]ilace an admiral in command of 
the station instead of a commodore, and Tiyon 
was the first admiral appointed to the post. 

It was in every way an admiridile selection; 
for Tryon’s well-known social (pialities, his frank, 
cheery, genial mannei-s, and his love of hospitality, 
were qualifications only second—if second—to his 
high professional ability and knowledge, and were 
thoroughly appreciated by our Australian brethren 
in all the colonies, where his name is still remem¬ 
bered with kindly regard and veneration, and deep 
regret for his untimely and tragic death. 
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The sympathetic and genuine interest which he 
took in all their public affairs—whilst judiciously 
steering clear of l>arty politics — and the advice 
and assistance which lie gave them in organising 
a suitable system of defence, both ashore and afloat, 
are gratefully reinembei'ed and acknowledged by 
those “ potent, grave, and reverend seigniors ” whose 
interest and activity extended beyond the field of 
social hosjiitalities and entertaiunKails. 

With reference to the formation of the stpiadron 


of fast cruisers which is now maintained at the 


joint expense of the Austriih’.-ui colonies, and forms 


such an important feature in their scheme of 
defence., one of* thesis leaders (Sir Samuel Grillith, 
Premier of (hieensleiid) seys: “1 (mtertahied a 
gre.at admiration for Sir (leorge Tryon, which was 
not in any Wiiy diminisluHl by the eircumstances 
of his deeth. . . . d'he corrcsjiondence shows the 
spirit in which he a.pjiroached any (piestlon with 
which he had to deal, end in which the colonial 


(Tovernments were Interested. I always felt that 
1 was denling with a friend, to whom it gave much 
more pleasure to grant than to refuse a ]'e(juest; 
but who would not do either without letting you 
know the reason, if tin; matter wns of sufticient 


importance. It was only by dealing -in the initial 
stages of the n(*gotiations for the additional s<piadroii 
—with the matter in this spirit, of desiring to meet 
the Governments half-way, if possible, that he wms 
able to bring the negotiations to a practical con¬ 
clusion. In the hands of a man of a different 
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temper nothing would have come of them. In 
my opinion he deserves far greater credit than 
any one else for bringing about the successful re¬ 
sult. ’’ 

The foi’ination of the special Australian S(juadron 
was not, however, the first important question which 
Admiral Tryon had to deal with after his arri^T^al on 
the station. Tlie question of New Guinea, and the 
scandals of the labour traffic between (Queensland 
and the islands, were the Wo burning questions 
which came first under his notice. 


The cruel and unscrupulous kidiiajqjiiig, and the 
shameful atrocities wliich had Ihhui committed by 
Englishmen, in the prosecution of tlui so-called free 
labour traflic, were fresh in men’s minds, and a 


special squadron of small sailing schooners, com¬ 
missioned as regular men-of-war, and commanded by 
lieutenants, was kept constantly cruising amongst 
the islands to maintain order, and to prevaait a 
recurrence of the alxunillations wliich had recently 
disgraced the English name. 

The following memorandum on “ the labour ques¬ 


tion, Queensland, Pacific Islands, New 


Guinea,” 


gives Tryon’s views on this subjiict, and it also 
shows the mutual res])ect with wliich he and Sir 
Samuel Griffith regarded each other, each recog¬ 
nising in the other a shrewd practical mind :— 

“ The history of (Queensland, if ever written in 
full, will contain some jiages — on which will be 
narrated the dealings of white men with natives 
— which will not be pleasant reading. It will 
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record massacres, horrors, cruelty, and revenge, 
not entirely on one side, it is true; but it rarely 
will record (efforts to win or to compromise. Certain 
it is that anigger’ is by many scarcely regarded 
as a human being. The stories told, and the acts 
that have passed without reproof, tend to bring up 
a generation hardened against natives. Thei'e has 
been far too much shootine; down in cold blood 
delilierately done. 

“ There are unquestionably many men ])erfectly 
honourable and just in all questions in which the 
European race alone is concerned, who look upon 
the disappearance of the aboi-igines as inevitable, 
who think that the sooner this is done the better, 
and wlio care not to hear or to know dead men’s 
tales. There are many who have been concerned 
in the la.bour traltic who dar(^ not tell what they 
havt‘. seen or done. Far t<»o large a part of the 
])opulatiou laugh at the idea of justice for the 


ninger. 

“ On the labour part of the qu(*stion—vi/., the 
importation of natives from the islands, and their 
hire by proprietors to work on their ])roj)erty— 
something lias of reccnit years been done to jnotect 
them against acts of cruelty, ami to secure their 
return to their native islands. In a few instances 


tlie Lav has been put in force, and in others the 
impiiries held have exposed with good effect to 
public gaze some very bad cases. 


“ The able letter wiitten 


by Sir Sa,muel Griffith, 


1st-April 1885 (vol. i., Federal Council of Australia), 
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on tho subject of the proposed separation of Northern 
from Soutlicrn Queensland, will be read with interest. 
He shows that tho ])opulatiou of (Queensland may be 
divided- so far as their sjiecial interests are con¬ 
cerned— into four sections, the town, the mining, 
the 2 )astora.l, and the agricultural; and tliat it is 
the owners of amicultural hinds on the coast—the 
growers of sugar-cane—wlio almost alone ilesire the 
im 2 )ort of Island or of Asiatic labour. 

“The mass of the lahouring jioiiulation, as in 
otlua* colonies, advocate short hours and long 
wages : they discourage immigration, and are dead 
against the advent of (Ihlnese or any foreign 
labour, as tending to fill the labour market, to 
deci'ease wages, as well as to lessen the (unploy 
of the more costly Hurojiean labourer. They say, 
If you cannot grow sugar without colouivd lahtiur, 
then you shall not grow sugar. 

“it is said that the system of large estates, 
owned by absentee proja-ietors, ]-e 2 >i*^'‘’Gnted by 
resident managers, is objectionable. This coiull- 
tion now exists to a considerable extent, for 
much land has been opened out in (Queensland 
bv enterprising cajiitalists in Nt^w South Wales 
and Victoria; and insti^ad of jMU-jietuating this 
condition, it is desired, if jiossible, that the land 
should be more subdivided, and that there should 
be a larger number of ovvneis resident on the 
land. Sir fSamuel Griffith states as his opinion 
that the land can be cultivated by Europeans 
‘under different conditions,’ and that it will be 
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SO cultivated unless that result is prevented by 
the influx of Asiatic labourers in large numbers. 
He fears great dilhcultios would arise from the 
influx of large numbers of men of races who liave 
for generatioTis be(!n accustomed to a servile or 
inferior position, into a colony where the. institu¬ 
tions are founded on a popular basis of repre¬ 
sentation. This Wfnild, he thinks, involve grave 
politlca,! and social ])rol)lems. Tlie (piestlou is. 
Are we to contem])ln.te (^uecnishind in the futum 
as a puri^ly white'-man’s land, or is it to carry 
a mixed population, or iire we to contemplate the 
possll)ility -without tiying to ])revent it—of the 
land being overrim by an Asiatic po])nlati()n, to 
the practical I'xclusion of the Eur<.»peau labourer? 
It is shown that it is diflicnlt to (|Uote. a, country 
in whl(^Ii the Enropeaii and Asiatic labourers woj'k 
sidi! by side. Ibe latter, it is said, would live, 
thrive, and save on a pittance upon wliich the 
Eurojiean cjould not subsist, and, entering into 
every branch of Industry, he would save money, 
and would soon drlvt* the labouring white man 
out. This is said to be the key to the grave 
ohjectlon made to the introduction of the (Jhiuese 
in America and Australia. 


“ Witli j'eference to the fitness of trusting those 
who woidd employ Asiatic labour to gov'ern their 
country, 8ir Samuel Griflith shows that while the 
present regulations which ap])ly to the employ¬ 
ment of Kanakas do not go Ix'yond what is re¬ 
quired by the plainest dictates of humanity, yet 
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they are resented by the planters. It seems to 
be suggested that if the regulations were framed 
by them they would lx; hard indeed. He ex¬ 
presses the opinion that if any part 'of Australia 
is thrown open to Asiatic immigration, only those 
pfirts should be selected wliicli ai'e unlit for Euro¬ 
pean settlements, and they should constitute a 
separate teiritory, and be governed as a Crown 
colony, so as to secure impartial justice between 
the superior and inferior race. 

“ If this is correct wdth regard to the lands 
referred to,—and it is the deliberate opinion of 
one of the most eminent men in Australia,— 
surely it apidies with still great(‘r force to the 
case of New Guimni and the islands." 

The memorandum then goes on to argue that 
it cannot be sup])osed the rich lauds of (^hieens- 
land will be allowed to lie idle for years simply 
because the miners or any other section of labour¬ 
ers object to imported labour, or the introduction 
of capital to develop tbe country; and proceeds to 
show that the rapid development of Queensland 
is due to the introduction of capital from New 
South Wales and Victoria.; and further argues 
that it does not so much matter whetber the 
capitalists who invest their money in clearing the 
land and developing the natural resources of the 
country live in it or live out of it. Tryoji 
admits, of course, that it would be better for 
the country if they lived in it, and spent their 
gains there: but it is principally the money that 
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is wanted; and it is better to have the capital, 
even without the capitalist, than to go with¬ 
out. Besides which, it is argued tiiat, if the 
speculator is’ successful, he is almost certain to 
launch into new ])rojecis for the further develop¬ 
ment of the country ; and that, if he is UTisuccess- 
ful, his money is sunk in the country and cannot 
be removed, and ha,s probably dojie sojne good; 
therefoi-e it is the business of Queensland states¬ 
men to endeavour to attract capital to their coun¬ 
try, even if it is “accompanied” by that p(?culiarly 
Hibernian [u-oduct, the “absentee landlord,” with 
which the isle of St Patrick is said to be 
swarm inijf. 

It Is scarcely necessaiy to say that this mem¬ 
orandum on (,j)ueensland and the labour question 

was not written by IVyon immediate!v after his 

•/ •/ •/ 

arrival on the station ; nor until he had had ample 
o]i])ortunities of lorming an imj)artial judgment 
upon it, by studying the station records, and hear¬ 
ing the views not only of colonial statesmen, but of 
those int(Mested on both sidcrs. It has b(‘en intro¬ 
duced here, as the laljour question, Avith all the 
many complications which it involved, was one of 
the first that demanded the attention of Admiral 
Tryon after he took up the command of the 
Australian station. With the labour (juestiou, 
and the numerous outrages which a system of 
cruel and barbarous kidnapping gave rise to, was 
intimately conjiected that of New Guinea. The 
south-east corner of this great island had lately 
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been annexed (more teclinicallj “ protected ”) by 
Great Britain. It was in 1884 that Commodore 
Brskinej, in the name other Mnjesty Queen Victoria, 
formally hoisted the union-jack at Port Moresby, 
and declared her sovereinntv over some thousands 

O ■/ 

of square; mihis of tropical mountain, forest, and 
])kiin, sparsely iniiabited by as bloodthirsty and 
treacherous a set of sav’ages as the Western P 
can produce.^ 

^ In the oHieial ‘lieport on Native .Affairs, British New tkiinea, 
there ap])ejirs an “approximate return of outrages and niassiuTca by 
natives within the ^notectorate of British Now (kiinea*” It extends 
from ]May IS45 to September IHSO, ami contains eiglity-one ileni.s. 
These vary in gravity from “threatened attack” to wludesale massacre 
and <;annihalism ; and to nu>st of these is a])pended the word “un¬ 
provoked.’' At llie end of the copy of this ])rinted report found aiuongst 
Sir (leorge Tryon’s ])apcrs the following note ajjpears in liis own hand¬ 
writing : “The wovfl ‘ unprovokexi ’ must in nearly ereiy case be 
received with tlie greate.st caution. Jt is not accurate.” 

The inhabitants of the south-east peninsula and adjacent islands of 
New (luiiiea are thus described liy Bieiiteiiant Dawson of ll.M.S. 
Basilisk, who was em])lo 3 'cd surveying in those waters : “The natives 
met with were all savages of tlie pure Pa]iuau tyj>e, black, with wooll^^ 
hair. They were j)erfectly nude, their boilies being smeared with dirt 
and clay. They appeared iilthy in their habits, and were sullen and 
treacherous, and very unfriendly to visitors.” 

Another descri])tion of them by (’aj)tain FTcAth, wlio was also em- 
j)loyed surveying ill H.M.S. Rattlesnake, says: “As irt the character 
of the natives, I am not so convinced of their universal amiability as 
^1. Latillitre seems to be, for they wantonly' and treacherously atUicked 
our boats at daylight in the morning without the slightest provocation, 
when anchored under one of tlie islamls of tlie Louisiades. On shore 
on anot-her island a jiarty of otHcers who landed had some dithciilty in 
getting back to the boat, in conse<]uence of the threatening conduct of 
the natives. While on the islands off the mainland, their conduct, 
though sometimes friendly, seldom induced any contidence in their 
amicable intentions being long continued. Then, if I remember 
1 ‘ightly, a vessel witli Chinese emigrants was wie<‘ked somewhere in 
the Louisiades some years ago, and it was reported that the natives 
penned the Chinese up like sheeji, and daily came to select the one in 
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Our readers nnay remember that some inter¬ 
national as well as intercolonial friction was 
developed in connection with the annextvtion of 
British New* Guinea, as Germany also Avas liolping 
herself to a ^ood slice out of the north-east corner 
of the island. There was also friction with France, 
as our coloniid brethren in New South Wales and 
Queensland strongly objecb’fd to the advent of 
French convicts, Avho AA^ore in th(', habit of makinjjr 

O 

their (\scajM‘ from the Island of Noav Caledonia (the 
French ])(Mial settlement) and coming a,cross in 
boats to the neighbouring coast of Australia,, where 
they perpetrated on fresh ground some of the crimes 
Avhich had caus(ul Fi'ench judges to send them to 
the other end of the Avoi-ld. This (piestlon Ava-s a 
very soT-e one for some years ; and then Fra,nc(‘ pi-o- 
posed a compromise, and ])romised that if Great 
Britain AA’ould make no objection to the annexation 
of the Ngav Tlobrides (“ Avliich form geographically 
a part of tlu^ New Caledonia grouj)”), she Avould 
undertake to send iio more convicts to any of the 
islands of tla^ West(;rn Pacific ; but to this arrang(i- 
inent the Australian coloni(;s objected strongly. 

All these qut^stions Avere occuj)ying the atten¬ 
tion of the Colonial Olfice, the GoAmrnment of the 
several Australian colonies, and the admiral in corn- 


best coiidition for the fcible, the last survivor beiujf resciieil by some 
juissing vessel ; while Cai)taiii Yule hiiuaelf, haviiiff lauded to bike 
observations near (!ape Possession, lost his instniiuents, and would 
pi-obably also have lost his life had he not succeeded in amusinff the 
natives by dancing, dressed in nothing but a short dannul, while 
making good his retreat to the boat.” 
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maud of the station, when suddenly a still more 
serious one burst upon them. This was the Russian 
war-scare of 1885. 


In the eai-ly spring* of that 3^ear the tension 
between Great Britain and Russia became so acute, 
in cojiseqnence of the Afghaii frontier skirmish 
known as the Penjdeh affair, that a war Ijetween 
Gi’eat Britain and Russia seemed to lie unavoid¬ 


able. Australia was thorone^hlv alarmed. I'he 
lonii: line of undefended const, the I’lch float ini*' 
trade, intercolonial and foreign - going, ]n*otected 
onl^’^ 1)3’' a small scpiadron of slow and a,nti(|uated 
wooden small - craft, in addition to the Nelson, 


a beavily armed though slow and partially prc»- 
tected iron cruiser, offei'ed a temjiting held of 
o]>erations for enterju'ising Riissian cruisers; and 
several of these were known to be‘ I’oady^ to com¬ 
mence their de]jredations dii'ectly war M as declared. 
This scare, thoxigh not tlie ])rlmary cause of, at 
any i*ate grt?atl3'^ hastened, the formation of the 
present Australian auxiliary S(piadi-on, paid for by'^ 
the colonies; but in the meantime it U2)set many* 
other cirrangenieiits, amongst them the organis¬ 
ation of a form of government for the adminis- 
ti’ation of our uevvdy^ iictjuired proj^erty* in New 
Guinea. Genei-al Sir Peter Scratebley had just 
been ai)pointed High (Jommissioner for that dis¬ 
trict and the adjacent islands ; but he was obliged 
to give uj) the shij> (the Wolverine ex-man-of- 
war) which had been allotted to him and his 
staff, and he had to hire a small merchant steamer. 
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And then Sir Peter’s untimely death, some few 
months afterwards, caused fresh difficulties to tliose 
interested in the settlement of New Guinea. He 
was succeeded by Mr John Douglas, C.M.G., who 
then took the woik in liaiid. 

The birth of an Austi-alian navy marks an e[)Och 
in the history of that great and rapidly growing 
country Avln’ch will l)e looked back ujkui with much 
interest by patriotic Australians. Whatever the 
future may have in store for them, — federation, 

f ' / 

monarchy, rejnilJio, (.»r some now and as yet un¬ 
heard-of form of governmeTit,—it is certain that 
their ext(*nsi\’e maritime intoi'ests will (wentually 
re{iuire a ])Owci{ul navy for their jirotection; and 
it will he on lecord in the arcliives of the various 
Australasian Governments that Admiral Tryon had 
more to do with the initiation of that navy than 
any other man. 

It has been thought hy some that the idea of 
forming a separate Australasian scpiadron origin¬ 
ated with Admiral Tryon : tliis, however, does 
not seem to be the case ; nor does it appear that 
lie ever claimed to have been the father of the 
hr.ppy thought. The first tliat we heai’ about it 
officially is in the form of a memorandum from 
the -First tSea Lord of the Admiralty (Sir (\)Oper 
Key), 28th Octolxu* 1884. There may, of course, 
have been conversations and discussions on the 
subject between Sir Cooper Key and Tryon be¬ 
fore the latter left England to take command of 

o 

the Australian station; or there ma}'^ have been 
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confidential notes and coiTespoiicleiice, which are 
not ()j)eii to the writer of these njemoirs, and 
ml^ht not be proper for publication oven if they 
were open ; bnt it is certain that the idea was 
started before tlie advent of the Ilussiaii war- 
scare, tliou^li dou})tless the extreme probability 
of war in the spring of 1885, and the obviously 
defenceless state of the country and its floating 
trade, (|uick(‘ned the various Australian flovern- 


nieiits to a sense of their res})onsibilities, and en¬ 
abled them to press uyion their Parliaments the 
necessity for voting the money j-equired. in short, 
there can be no doubt that this scare greatly 
assisted ''fryon in his arduous and delicate task 
of bringing alxait united action amongst the differ¬ 
ent colonies, instead of the alternative plan of each 
colony ])roviding ojie or two shij)s for its oavu 
peculiar use and part icular local defence. A bundle 
of loose sticks this would have been, instead ol a 


well-bound fagot. 

Sir Cooper Key’s memorandum, al haled to above, 
points out that “ many of the colonial Governments, 
notably those of the Australasian colonif^s, are now 
thoroughly aware of the necessity of 2 >i‘oviding 
foi’ the ])rotection of their jiorts Jigainst attack, 
in the event of Great Ihitain being Involved in 
war. They naturally consider that the most effec¬ 
tive way of supplementing the Kui)port which will 
be afforded by the ships of the Itoyal Navy, 
cruising and stationed in colonial waters, will be 
by the organisation of small squadrons at each 
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port for local harbour defence.” And he then 
proceeds to show the many grave objections to 
such a ])lan. Without entering intt) the question 
of the strategic weakness of small isolated squadrons 
acting independently, Sir (looper Key indicates 
some of tlie insuperable difficulties in keeping such 
squadrons efficient and ready l‘or war. First, as 
to the officers and the gemwal discipliiu^ of the 
crews : they would not b(^ under our Naval Dis¬ 
cipline Act, but must be guided by rules of their 
own. The relativ<^ rank of officers would he. a 
source of endless trouble; some of tlieni would 


probably be retired officei-s of tlie Iloyal Navy, and 
some would come from the inei-chant service : they 
would have no oppoituiiity t)f keeping up their 
knowledge — or rathei- of ac<piiriug the necessaiy 
fresh kuowl(‘dge — of gunueiy and lor]Mxlo Avork, 
the ra])id develojnnent and changes in which are 


S(i marked a feature in modern navies. Theji, with 


regard to the important tpiestion of signalling, 
which requires so much and such constant practice 
to keep men efficient, theres would be confusion in 
time of Avar, Avhen they Avould inevitably be called 
upc>n to act in conjunction with the Imperial 
S([uadron o7i the station : and many other minor 
difficulties of detail, AA’^hich it is unnecessary to 
enter into, but all pointing to the inherent Aveak- 
ness and inefficiency of separate s(|uadrons for 
the different colonies, instead of one united Aus¬ 
tralasian squadron, manned and officered by the 
Royal Navy, and always, both in jjeace and 
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war, under the orders of the Admiral of the 

station. 

Sir Coo})er Key then j)i-oceeds to ])oint out the 
lines on which a S2>ecial Austvsdasian scjuadron 
oupfht to be formed, and finally sut^^ests that 
directions should be jijiven to “ Rear - Admiral 
Geoige Tryon, who will shortly leav^e England 
to take command of the naval forc(;s in Australia, 
to commujiicate with the various colonial Gov- 
ernments, and endeavour to obtain their concur¬ 
rence in the ado2)tlon of the system.*' 

Tryon did so; hut it was a difficult task, call¬ 
ing for all his tact and judgment, and all his 
energy and 2i^>‘®overance. 

He found great difficulty in combating the idea 

of tlie sufficiency of 2J^irely local naval defeiice,— 

the idea that the shlj) oi- shi2is which each colony 

was to be called u2iou to Ihr should be 

stationed on the coasts of that coh)ny, for the 

S2Jecial protection of that colojiy, and that there 

shoiild bo a guarantees that the shi 2 > or shi2is 

should not be withdrawn from the coasts of that 

colony either in 2’^**^^ce oi’ war. A comlbrtable 

idea, perha2-)s, lor those who have never studied 

» 

naval history, a,nd who are not acc2uainted with 
the fundamental laws of naval strategy, but never¬ 
theless thoroughly vicious and unsound. 

Probably one of the reasons why Admiral Tryon 
and Sir Samuel Griffith Avorked in suoli complete 
harmony all through the negotiations for the 
establishment of the auxiliary stjuadion was the 
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fact that the latter seems to liave grasped from 
the first the unsoundness of the purely local 
defence idea, and showed true statesmanlike quali¬ 
ties in his ‘efforts to bring about united action 
amongst all the Australasian colonies,— this, of 
course;, being also Tryon’s object from the first. But 
such was tlie irony of events, that the (Queensland 
Parliament (of wliich Mr Griffith was then Premier) 
was the last of .all the Australian ParliauK'nts to 


])ass the Naval Defence Bill — in fact rejected it, 
and did not finally pass it till about two years 
afterwards, gj-eatly to Mr Griffith’s cliagrin and 
disa.[)pointment. 

We cannot find fault Avith tin; Australians foi‘ 


bolding unsound views on the subject of naval 
defence, when Ave rememh(T that until quite lately 
the same views as to the delence of the TTnited 


Kingdom Avere very generally held in this country. 
Tn fact, it may almost be saifl that the aw.akening 
of the national mind to a just appreciation of the 
only sort of naval strategy wliich can sav'e (heat 


Britain from ruiti in case of a maritime AAvar dates 


frtnn the jiublication of the Avorks of that gifted 
Americjin, Gaptain Mahan. Before the publicjition 
of these most A'aluable works th(‘re was a Avide- 


spread—if not general—idea in England that the 
local defence of the na\’'al and mercantile ])orts of 
the British Isles was the main factor of Imperial 
defence. Captain M.ahan’s woiks exploded this 
theory, and exposed the folly of it. 

As a preliminary to the intercolonial discussion- 
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concerning the establishment of a special squadron 
of shij)s for the defence of Australia and its exten¬ 
sive floating trade, Admiral Tryon was asked to 
express his views as to the nature of the defence 
most suitable to the several colonies. The invita¬ 
tion to do so Ctanie from Sir Henry Loch, v/ho was 
then Governor of Yictoi*ia; and it was replied to by 
Tiyon ill the form of a memorandum, a copy of 
which was sent round to all the colonies, and fi'om 
wiiich the following may be quoted - 

“ Considerations of defence iiatui’ally involve an 
estimate of what they are to be pre])ared against. 

“History is apt to repeat itself; squadrons and 
fleets have escapcul the most vigilant admirals, and 
the most skilful strategists failed in days of old so 
to order our fleets as to jwevent this. Since those 
days the com])OsitIon of the navies of the- world 
has gi’eatly altered, and at this time it is far 
easier for an admiral to avoid notice and conceal 
destination. 

“It is possible that an attack may be delivered 
by a small S(]uadron of ironclads of a type that does 
not entitle them to a jdace in the first rank; they 
would be very formidable if employed to attack our 
colonies. And still more possibly a hostile s({uadron 
might contain vessels of the fast partially armoured 
class that are now much in fashion, and the con¬ 
struction of them is on the increase. It is well to 
consider what such a squadron could do, supposing 
it had arrived oil* our coast, having avoided detec¬ 
tion, the admiral in command, deceived by false 
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reports, gone to New Zealand, with the telegraphs 
cut. 

“ If there is a determination to resist, such a 
squadron, even should it force a channel or the 
line of defence, unless it is accompanied by a con¬ 
siderable laud force, cannot do much against a large 
population if there is a resolute determination to 
resist at all costs. 

“ It could effect a certain amount of harm by 
bombardment; l)ut to such towns as Melbourne and 
Sydney the injury would not b(i very great evtai if 
the deet (!X])ended all its ammunition. The more 
lasting effect would be the destruction of trade, and 
with it the recupemtive power of the country for 
years. If, in lieu of resistance, there was hesitation, 
followed by a decision to yield,— a condition 1 can 
hardly contemplate,—trade and comimwce will be 
ecpially destroyed ; and if there is one thing more 
certain tlian another. It is that demands, if yielded 
to, would have a more disastrous effect on the 
welfare of the country than ever could be produced 
by tlie heavi(ist bombardment. 

“ History is replete AAuth instances of the success¬ 
ful resistance that can be inqu’ovised by large towns 
against even a very considerable force. 

“‘The destruction of trade and commerce, and 
with it the inflictioji of long and lasting injury, 
could be also efiectcid by an enemy w^ho sent fast 
cruisers off our ports to capture our vessels. 

“ To render an attack from the first-named futile, 
and, if possible, to render the task so improbable of 
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success that no one would contemplate the under¬ 
taking, a local defence is called into existence ; but 
while it is not very costly to protect our homes 
with the aid of local forces, they do iiot, and they 
could not, help to drive off cruisers such as could 
prey upon us. We must, therefore, provide the 
means whereby they may be captured, if possible; 
if not, at all events driven off our coasts, 

“ It seems to me that, if our local defences are in 
a satisfactory condition, a heavy scjuadi’on would 
have no mission in these watei's, Thei cost would 
be great, the maintenance difficult, and in time it 
would be overtaken. 

“ From the above it appe.'irs that two 1‘orces are 
re(][uired, each with its sj)ecial mission, but each 
aiding the other. The duty of the lirst is to defy 
attack and to welcome the coming friend, and to 
afford him a safe harboui*; the lattei-, to chase and 
caj)ture the enemy on the wide sea, or, if driven 
home by superioi* force, to join in the defence.’' 

The inemoraTidum then goes on to indicate the 
number and class of the vessels which Tryon thinks 
necessary for the protection of the trade of the 
Australasian colonies in addition to the Imperial 
squadron alrtiady maintained in those waters. He 
shows gieat discrimination in treating the case of 
the naval defence of Australia entirely on its own 
merits, and not confusing it with that of a country 
dependent on the freedom of the sea for its 
existence. For Australia being a self-sujjporting 
country, and able to exist and feed itself even if 
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the command of the adjacent seas were to fall 
temporarily into the hands of an enemy, it behoves 
the several colonies to y)repare such local fixed 
defences, in the shape of batteries and submarine 
mines, as to deny the harboui’S to an enemy, and to 
forbid requisitions for coal and other stores ; though 
Tryon does not fail to point out the extreme import¬ 
ance to Austi'alia of being able to defend its floating 
trade also, and hence the necessity for a squadron 
of fast cruisers. 

The local defimces, therefore, should be quite 
distinct from the mobile defence, the latter being 
entirely under tlie orders of the admiral on the 
station, manned by Imperial oflicei's and men, 
though paid for by joint subscri 2 )tions of the 
colonies on the basis of yjojmlation ; but to be used, 
if necessary as one squadron, to m(it‘t the enemy 
on the hijirh seas to the best strategic and tactical 
advantage, instead of being frittered away and 
divided for the local defence of each of the colonies, 
w'ith the probability of being attacked and beaten 
in detail. 

Tiyon’s encouragement tt) the Australians to or¬ 
ganise local corps to man the fixed defences, and 
to resist raids or violation of territory, was also 
very clear and distinct, though he takes care not to 
mix it up or confuse it with the equalW important 
sea-going defence. 

Of the former he says: “ Local corj)S can be 
formed on a system w'hich withdraws those who 
join them but little from those occupations which 
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increase the wealth of a country. Local corps are 
subject to the keenest local criticism—to a criticism 
that is perfectly well understood by them, but which 
would pi’obably ruin a more re^lar’ force. The 
system of local corps tends to identify the popu¬ 
lation with the defence. It is less likely to lan¬ 
guish, Tt gives exjierience to many in the supply 
and in the use of warlike stoi-es. It does not con¬ 
tinuously sepaiate tlie men from their wives and 
families. It habituates the people to feel that 
possibly some day they may be required to make 
personal sacrifices. Tt gives a seiise of security. 
It tends to allay panic. It accustoms the Govern¬ 
ment of the country to study the <[ueslions in¬ 
volved, and the responsibility which belongs to it 
on this subject is kept })(*r])etually before it. The 
essential b) do justice to local corps is a nucleus of 
trained men and experts.” 

And of the mobile defence he .says : But if we 

t' 

are to have eflicient vessels k) capture cruisers, 
they must have thoroughly elficieiit crews, trained 
and inur(^d to tln^ sea, and w(Ql practised in their 
vessels. This is a, totally different thing to the 
other. 

“ To kee]) the crews of such shlj)s efficient, they 
must be changed from time to time. There are no 
means of drafting them from ship to ship out here 
at this time, or of sending them to undeigo a course 
of training in the new methods or new implements 
of war, or of keeping them acquainted with what 
they may have to meet. 
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“ I see no way, in 1885, of securing efficiency 
save by making such vessels hond-Jide men-of-war, 
on the same footing in every respect as all her 
Majesty’s sliips in commission.” 

This last sentence is the key to the whole ques¬ 
tion ; and tliis was the task that Tryon was in¬ 
structed to carry out—viz., to get the Goverjiments 
of the sev^eral colonies to take this view of the (ques¬ 
tion, and to agrees to ])ay for the ships and their 
maintenance. 

It was no easy matter. The viciws of the differ¬ 
ent Governments were very diverse. New Zealand, 
for instajice, was eni])hatic In pfanting out that the 
distance of those islands from the Australian coast 
rendered it necessary that a portion of the squadron, 
at any rate, sliould make Auckland its headtjuarters. 
The New Zealand Ministers expressfal the o])inioii 
that, although war ajipeared imminent, no s])ecial 
steqjs had been taken for the prott^ction of their 
coasts, and that their defencelessness, which was 
well known to foreign countries, invited attack. 

They complain bitterly of the neghict with which 
they have been treated, and p(jint out that from its 
geograj)hical situation Auckland ought to ba^•e a 
portion of tlie Australian squadron stationed there, 
and that this portion should be a branch of the 
main Australian command, and be adininistercul by 
a senior naval officer, with Auckland as his head¬ 
quarters. 

It will give a good Idea of the nature of the 
difficulties with which Admiral Tryon had to deal 
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in bringing the different Austi’alasian colonies to 
take united action in the matter of naval defence, 
if a short (juotation is given from a memorandum 
issued by the New Zealand Ministers on the sub¬ 
ject, after the original proposition for the main¬ 
tenance of a special Australasian squadron had been 
submitted to them. They say :— 

“ Ministers venture to express the opinion that 
the Admiral has not tliought out the (juestion suffi¬ 
ciently, and is entirely mistaken as to the view 
which he appears, iiY)m ])aragi-aph 12 t)f his letter, 
to hold as to the inability or unwillingness of New 
Zealand to supply whatever may be needed for the 
jmrpose of the headquarters of a section of the 
fleet. Ministers think that if the Admiral will 
honour this colony with a visit he will entertain a 
higher opinion of its resources, and be more .alive 
to its real necessllies in the m.atter of naval de- 
fence, 

“ During the last five years and a. half (from the 
1st January 1880 to the present time) only four¬ 
teen visits have been made to New Zcialand by her 
Majesty’s ships, whilst those of foreign war-vessels 
have been more numerous. The Adjuiral, whilst 
admitting this, states that the cruises which had 
to be undertaken in the Pacific islands have so 
fully occupied the squadron, that they have been 
unable to visit New Zealand more frequently. 

“Ministers are distinctly of opinion that New 
Zealand recjuires the permanent location of a por¬ 
tion of the squadron, and that, in the interests of 
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economy, this is desirable. They of course do not 
mean that the vessels so located are not to he 
available for island service, or under the uncon¬ 
trolled disposition of the Admiral in time of war. 
But they would point out that the reason given by 
the Admiral for her Majesty’s ships not having 
visited New Zealand ports more frecpiently is an 
additional argument in favour of Auckland being 
looked upon as the headquarters of the Pacific 
station. On a late occasion a vessel was required 
on a very important service at Samoa. It took her 
a})out as many weeks to reach that island from 
Sydney as it would have taken days had she started 
from Auckland.” 

One ciinnot help admiring the very natural and 
proper desire of the responsible Ministers of each 
colony t() make provision to the utmost of their 
ability for the special interests, and for the defence 
and secui'Ity, of their own land. It was not that 
any of the colonies were lacking in zeal and 
patriotism, but rather an excess of these qualities, 
which made each of them wish to take a leading 
part in the business. But this spirit of emulation 
made Tryon’s eiforts to bring them into line none 
ihe less difficult. 

New Zealand Ministers, in 2 )articular, looked w^ell 
ahead, and in the next j)aragra})h of the memo¬ 
randum above quoted the following passage occurs ; 
“ In connection with this part of the subject ” (a 
threatened attack from the north) “ Ministers must 
point out that, in the ariangements contemplated 
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by the Admiral, he entirely overlooks the consid¬ 
eration that in about five years from the present 
time" (this was Avritten in 1885) “ the Avhole aspect 
of affairs Avill be altered by the completion of the 
Panama Canal. The westward approach to Aus¬ 
tralia will be of less moment, whilst Auckland will 
be of immeasui-ably more strategic importance to 
all Australasia.” 

But Tryon did not get angry when people differed 
with him : he only smiled and ])egge<l aAA'ay in perfect 
good-humour, and made due allowances for tluMlesire 
of each colony to further its OAvn s])eclal intei'ests, 
for he remembered that in the main they were all 
animated by tlie most loyal and ])atriotii! senti¬ 
ments. Indeed this had ])een sjiecialh’ shown in 
the. case of Ncaa" Zealand by the offer to the Imperial 
Government of a thousand ti'ained men to take ])art 
in military operations in any part of the Avoihl ; and 
although the offer Avas not acce])ted, it was knoAvn 
to be none the less thoroughly since,re, and shoAA’ed 
the spirit of the colony to be e(]ual to that of its 
elder sister, New South Wales, Avhich actually did 
send a contingent to Kgy])t—and splendid men they 
were, })y all accounts. 

There can be no doubt that duriiiir the acute 
stage of the Ptussian Avar-scare, in tlie spring of 
1885, Tryon was greatly concerned as to the de¬ 
fenceless state of many of the towns ajid harboui-s, 
and particularly of those containing coal-stores, 
Avhich came within the limits of his command, and 
which he Avould be expected to defend in case war 
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actually broke out. Some of them seemed to olfei* 
a most tempting prize for a small raiding squadron, 
or even for a single enterprising cruiser, b(Mit on 
doing as much mischief as possible, and making 
requisitions on defenceless towns, with the alterna¬ 
tive of bombardment in case the requisitions were 
not comjdied with. 

With the view of frustrating this method of war¬ 
fare, and of giving mutual support and confidence 
to tlie different colonies, Tryon proposed that all 
the Australian (.fovcirnments should airrce to make 
good any losses winch might occur to individual 
colonies, towns, or owiiers—particularly of coal-stores 
—in consecjumice of r(^fusal to com])ly with recpiisi- 
tions, and the resolution to suffer bombardment 
instead. , 

Tryon’s proposition for mutual support and inter¬ 
colonial indemnity was addressed to the New South 
Wales Government, and forwarded by it to the 
other colonies. His memorandum shows a very 
clear appreciation of the nature of the attacks which 
wf)uld probably have been made on Australia if w.ar 
had actually broken out between Great Britain and 
Bussia. He says :— 

“ The great centres of wealth, of trade and com¬ 
merce—Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide—are 
1400 miles apart. They all are more or less pro¬ 
tected by defensive forces and works. Nor must we 
forget Hobart and Tasmania, with its attachments 
to us. It can be shown— 

“1. That while possibly one of these centres 
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nii^ht be attacked, all cannot be attacked 
at the same time. 

“ 2. That the maintenance of a foreign fleet far 
from its own shores and depots is a most 
costly and difficult task. 

“ .‘3. That it is the habit of some foreign nations 
to make war su})port war, by relying 
largely on i'e(|ulsitions marie on the in- 
habitiiiits of the country with which they 
are at war. 

“ 4. Tliat a scjuadron of a few cruisers might (‘xpect 
to sustain themselves by their captures, and 
rec|uisltiens made on places not provided 
with remilar defensives works, unless meas- 
ures ai’e taken beforehand to dcift'at. them 


in their object. 

“ 5. That there are many such places on our long 
seaboard of 7500 miles. 


“ 0 . 
“7. 

“ 8 . 


That the defence of such ])laces is in the hands * 
of local cm’ps and riflemen. 

That such corps can offer a emtain and 
effectual defence, and ])osslbly will capture 
the boats sent from an ordinary naval 
force or s(juad]’on. 

That history is replete with instances when a 
few I’esolute men have resisted successfully 
very considerable bodies of men landed 
from ships, particularly when rifle-pits and 
trenches have been made, and the position 
studied beforehand. 


“9. That an enemy has before now attempted to 
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obtain su])plieM and a coinjiliance with his 
demand by a threatened attack. 

“ 10 . That resistance may cause a destruction of 
pr 62 )erty, and a stern refusal to yield may 
cause an enemy to endeavour to frighten 
the inhabitants into yielding, and into siq)- 
2 )lying his needs. 

“ 11 . That oven if he does lire his guns, taily tem¬ 
porary inconvenience t<.> the inhabitants 
sliould befall them. 








( i 



• c 



“ IG. 
“ 17. 


Tliat the slightest conocssion to demands will 
be surely followed by increased demands, 
and a lot far worse than jfaT-agrajdi 11 . 

llenu‘nib{‘,ring that if all su])j.)lies are refused, 
eilh(‘r by force or by the destruction of 
coal and other stores lu^cessaiy lor the 
mainbaiance of ships, his ]iower to molest 
other jdaces and other colonies is limited. 

That if he expends his ammunition on one 
])lace, he has all the less for the next 
place. 

That if the system of .absolutely’^ securing the 
denial of all coal and su 2 )plit^s to an enemy 
is attained, he cannot fail to be greatly 
hindered. 

That demands are likely to be made on places 
that have no defensive works. 

That it is most advisable to bring this home 


to all. 

“ Therefore, with the view to give force to that 
great existing national unity which goes so far to 
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command success, I veiitiire to suggest to you 
whether it would not only be proper, but wise and 
reasonable, lor every colony to agree that in every 
case, whether a house, a village, or a town suffers 
from an enemy because his demands are bravely re¬ 
fused, that the loss incurred will be made good out 
of the general revenue of these colonies. 

“With the view onl}" to j)ropose a system, the 
sum recjuired might lx’s contributed by each colony 
according to its poj)ulation. 

“ The scpiadron under my command, I tnist, may 
be able to do much, but the sea is wide, the coming 
nights long and dark, and the ships camiot be 
everywhei-e ; but the ])ro])osid, if asstnited to, would 
very greatly assist the navy in the peifoi-mance of 
the task allotted to it: and 1 shall be proud for 
one to be ])ei‘mitted to share in the cost of tlie ])ro- 
posal, whetbei' the contribution is based on income, 
or as otherwise decided.” 

To which Mr Dailey, the Colonial Secretarv of 
New South Wales (afterwards The flight Hon. 
William I^alley, P.O., a great friend and admirer 
of Tryon, since dead), re{)lied in the following 
terms ;— 

“I thank you on behalf of the Government and 
people of this colony for this latest proof of your 
sympathy with our efforts to organise an effective 
defence of this country, and for the valuable advice 
which on this as on all matters in connection there¬ 
with you have so generously furnished to the Govern¬ 
ment. I shall take the earliest opportunity of in- 
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viting the attention of all the Governments of all 
the Australian colonies to this im})ortant subject, 
with^tl le view of securing that unanimity of their 
action which you have so ably counselled. This 1 
shall endeavour to accomplish by .-i circular com¬ 
munication to tlie heads of the Goverinnents of all 
the colonies, to which 1 ])ro])ose to attach the letter 
which you have dom^ jne the honour to address to 
im*. By a careful ])erusal of your letter, I feel that 
tlie course of action ]>ro|)osed will commend itself to 
the patriotism and sag'acity of all the; Australian 
Governments, and that tlie objects which you desire 
to attain will be effectually accomplished.” 

Tj'yoifs proposal was excellent, a,nd there can 
scarcely be a doubt that iuul war ens\ied it would 
have lieen formally agreed to by all the colonies. 
It was peculiarly a])plicable to tlie .4ustralian colonies 
at that time, with their e.vti'iisive coast-line, their 
scattered wealth, and practically undefended stores 
oi‘coal. Its loyal adoption Avould have strengthened 
immensely the hands of the Admiral res])onsiblo for 
their jjrotection. 

I'he prospects of war were so imminent in the 

sju'hig of 1885 that, amongst other precautions, 

the Admiraltv ordered tin' ecpxipment of several 

of the large mail-steamers Avhich had been placed 

on the list of auxiliary cmisers, I'eady to he armed 

^ «' •/ 

with a few light guns, and commissioned as regular 
men-of-war, with the view of frustrating the action of 
similar vessels, which it was well known ha,d been pre¬ 
pared, and were l eady to be let loose upon our ocean 

r 
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commerce the moment war was actually declared. 
Two of these large steamers, the Massilia and Lusi¬ 
tania, were in Australia at the time, and tliey were 
armed and fitted out under Tiyon’s directions in the 
shortest time of all the auxiliary merchant cruisers. 

The Australians were fortunate in having a man 
of Tryon’s energy and ability with them at the 
time of such a crisis: he thorouglily identified 
himself with all their interests, making tliose inter¬ 
ests his owm, and always speaking of “our” coasts, 
“our” harbours, “our” towns, and was untiring 
in his efibi-ts to make the best possible ])reparations 
for the defence of all the colonies, not merely spas¬ 
modically and during the crisis of tlie war-scare, 
but aftei* that scare had j)assed over. He w(‘nt stead¬ 
ily to w'ork, in conjunction with the Inspeclor-(len- 
eral of Fortifications, to select the best sites for 
forts and batteu’ies and mine-fields, so as to ensui'e 
the permanent safety of the large towns against 
sudden attack, ami thus avert a recurrence of' the 
some\v’'hat undignified scare which the ])robability 
of war with Kussia had created. The scare was 
undoubtedly of ])erinaiieiit use to the Australasian 
colonies, as it opened their eyes to the comparatively 
defenceless state of their coasts and commerce. 

Tryon’s views on armaments may be gathered 
from the following remarks, which occur in a letter 
to the Premier of Queensland, written in July 1885, 
subsequent to the acute stage of the war-scare : “ It 
seems to me that the object of the maintenance of 
armaments is to increase the prospects of the main- 
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tenance of an honourable peace ; to divert the desire 
to attack by not inviting it through weakness; 
and to enable us to act wisely and rightly in our 
own interests, and at the same time frankly and 
fairly by others, witliout unduly considering 
whether it will oifend this or that Power. If we 
are strong, we shall find that such expressions as 
‘ We must make allowances for the sensibilities of 
other nations’ will cease to be used,— my belief 
being that these sensibilities are strong when a 
nation lias to deal with another that it is felt will 
yield to such arguments, either from weakness or 
other causes. In the interests of the maintenance 
of jieace, so far as it depends on preparedness and 
streimth, it is not onlv Avise to be stronij:, but to 
apjiear fo be so in the eyes of others.” 

And then, with the vii^w of getting all the col¬ 
onies to act together as a united force, instead of 
each acting separately in its own immediate and 
particular inten^sts, he continues: “ A force that 
others consider is not a united force, bound to¬ 
gether by every tie, will not be held to be so strong 
as if the contrary were the case ; nor would it be 
so. There would not be that harmonious action 
that gives the confidence wliicb goes so far to seal 
success. Thus, though in point of fact there may 
be some diflerence between the methods by which 
the force is produced, even semblance of unity 
should be maintained. Other nations know nothing 
of our position, nor of these great colonies. Even 
the Republics of the world are more imperial than 
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we are, especially as regards the flag, the symbol 
of unity and of the nation.” 

After a certain amount of correspondence had 
taken place between the Admiral and the repre¬ 
sentatives of tlie several colonies, and also a con¬ 
siderable amount of intercolonial correspondence, 
on the subject of a system of mutual defence In the 
shape of a scpiadron of fast ciuisers for the special 
])rotection of Australian coasts and commerce, a 
definite^ pi‘oj)osal was made by Admii-al I’ryon as 
to the number, nature, atid cost of the shi])S which 
he considered most suitable for the purpose. 

Th<' original pioposal was for six Archers, and 
eight sea-going toipedo-boats of about 150 tons,— 
the Archer beinu a vessel of 1770 ttms, carrying six 
6-inch breechloading guns, and having a spetnl of 
about 16 knots: the cost of each Archer (com¬ 
plete) being about £105,000, a,nd of each torjiedo- 
boat about £53,000. I'lie torpedo-boats to have a 
speed of about 1 9 knots. 

But whilst the negotiations were in progress, a 
considerable and somewhat sudden advances took 


place in Europe with regard to the general ideas 
as to the speed of “fast cruisers.” “Speed” is of 
course always a comj)arative term, and the “fast” 
vessel of to-day is a “ slow ” vessel ten years hence. 
In 1885 16 knots was considered a fast cruiser, 


though not the fastest, as our own Iris and Mer¬ 
cury were afloat prior to this date, with a speed 
of 18 knots; but yet there was an idea that speed 
might be too dearly bought, and that it might be 
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better—in the case of a maii-of war—to sacrifice a 
knot or two of speed for the sake of a much more 
powerful armament, some protection for engines 
and boilers^ and a larger supply of coal.^ But the 
action of our French neighbours in laying down 
cruisers of a speed of 19 knots forced us to adopt 
a similar policy ; and thus It ^’ery soon came to be 
accepted that nothing under 19 knots could be re¬ 
garded as a satisfactory speed for a cruisei-. It was 
fortunate that this somewhat sudden jump took 
place before the Australian cruisers were ordered, 
as it eaiabled a greatly superior class of vessel to 
be supplied, instt^ad of those originally coiitem- 
plati'd- -thougli of course at an increased cost, for 
speed is (‘xpensive. 

^’he fcruisers actually built for, and appropriated 
to, the Australian service;, instead e)f being Archers 
of 1770 tons and IG knots speed, were vessels of 
2575 tons and J 9 knots s])eed. FIa'c of these, de¬ 
signed by Sir William White, were built iind 
etiuiiijied in England, manned by Tm])erial officers 
and men, and sent to Australia, to be under the 
command of the Admh-al on that station, for the 
sj'ecial protection of Australian ti-ade, and to be 
paid for by the (Jolonial Governments. It is not 
necessary to entei* into the details of the agreement, 
which was finally arrived at after much discussion 
between the difierent Governments and the; Admi- 


* It is assumed that our readers are aware that all nieii-of-war re- 
})reaent a compromise, ou a given tonnage, between the attributes of 
speed, armament, protection, and coal-supply—the last representing 
what is called “ radius of action.” 
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ralty, the latter being represented in Australia by 
Tryon, whose untiring energy, and admirable tact 
and courtesy towards all concerned, are generally 
admitted to have been the principal factors of a 
successful issue. It is sufficient to say that the 
squadron now exists. Four of the ships are kej)t 
permanently in commission, and one in reserve; 
and it can scarcely be doubted that this small be¬ 
ginning represents the end)yro of that which is 
destined to expand in years to come into a gi-eat 
and powerful navy, Avhether Australia eventually 
becomes an independent Power or remains a part 
of the British empire ; for her ocean trade is al¬ 
ready considerable, and is sure to increase with 
wealth and j)opulation. 

Tryon nevei’ saw the scjuadron that he hhd done 
so much to })rocure I'or Australia. Tliis of course 
was only natural, as ships are not built and equipped 
in a day ; and they did not arrive on the station 
until long after he had left it. 

Before the intercolonial nciifotlations concerniTig 
the new squadron wcire completed, while they wei’t*. 
still in progress, and Tryon was devoting all his 
energy towards bringing them to a successful con¬ 
clusion, an event occurred which seems to have 
caused him much annoyance and disappointment. 
This was the assembly of the Colonial Conference 
in London to consider the very question vdiich he 
had been authorised to settle. It was composed of 
the Agent-General, with the addition of one delegate 
from each of the colonies concerned. Tryon felt 
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this deeply, as it was practically cutting the ground 
from under his feet, and to a large extent ignoring 
the hard work which he had already done. He 
was far too* loyal and patriotic to make any public 
complaint on the subject; and until the day of his 
death it was not known to any save Ins closest and 
most intimate, friends that it was largely in conse¬ 
quence of this that he asked to be I’elieved from his 
command at the expiration of two years, instead of 
holding it for thi*ee years, which is the normal term 
of such a command. 

Admiral Try on was not accompanied to Australia 
by his wife. During the early part of his command 
threatening war-clouds were in the air; and besides 
this, there was no house ready for him to occupy. 
The New South Wales (Tovernment, which had 
previously paid the rent of a house for the com¬ 
modore in the town of Sydney, had recently given 
a house in a beautiful site on the north shore of the 
harbour, ojjposite to the town, and overlooking the 
man-of-war anchorage, which is almost at the foot 
t)f the garden, but the house i*equired alterations, 
and it was some months before it was ready for 
occupation. But as soon as Tiyon did get into it, 
he entertained Sydney society with a hospitality 
which was remembered for many years after. He 
is sjJoken of as a most attentive and genial host; 
particularly kind and thoughtful in planning parties 
and entertainments for the amusement of the 
younger members of society, though not neglect¬ 
ful of the.orthodox and stately dinnei-party for the 
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elders. Some of his entertainments were on a 
grand scale, and were tlioroughly appreciated by a 
community which is famous throughout the empire 
for its own lavish hospitality, and ])ar'ticularly for 
the Avarm and hearty welcome al\vays given to 
English sailors. 

Amongst other local matters, Tryon took a great 
interest in the Naval Home at Sydney. This in¬ 
stitution laid beim founded as a. memorial to the 


late Commodore Goodenough, a distinguished and 
accomplished olficer, who had lost his life while in 
command of the Australian station, through the 
effects of a poisoned arrow firetl at him by the 
natives of Santa Ckuz island, to whom he had gone 
on a mission of ]>eace and conciliation. But the 
demand for accommodation in the Goodenoueh 
Htnne had entirelv outarown thet lmildinj>- and a 
larger one was re(julred. The New' South Wales 
Government, w'ith their usual generosity, gave a 
site: and Tryon, W'itl) his characteristic enerow, set 
to work to raise subscriptions, and to arrange about 
the ])lans and details of the presejit “ Boyal Naval 
House ” at Sydney, which wais formally o])ened 
some years afteiavards by Lord Ctarrington, the 
Governor of Ncav South Wales, at the i(;quest of 
Admiral Lord Charles Scott, who Avas then in com¬ 
mand of the Australian station. 


Tryon w'as g)’eatly assisted in raising the neces¬ 
sary funds by a fortuitous circumstance—a sort of 
windfall. Tt appears that wdien New South Wales 
set the patriotic example of sending a strong con- 
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tingent of volunteer troops to Kgyjjt, to fight be¬ 
side the Queen’s soldiers in that belated and un¬ 


successful Soudan expedition for the relief of the 
heroic Goi’don at Khartouni, large sums of money 
were raised by private subscription throughout the 
colony for the purpose of providing foi- tlu^ ])rosp('c- 
tive widows and or])hans, or others dej)endent on 
the gallant volunteers ; but .‘is the. latter ha])pened 
not to see any hard fighting, nor to suffer any 


seiious losses from climate or otherwise, the sums 


subscribed were greatly in excess of tlie reipiire- 
inents for which the money w;is raised, and with 
the consent of the donors much ()f this w.‘is trans¬ 


ferred to the building fund of tlie “ lioyal Naval 
House ” at Sydney—an institution which is described 
by an admiral lati'ly in command of the Australian 
st.-ition as a fine stone building ca.])ahle of accom¬ 
modating' nearlv 300 men, and the best naval home 
in the em]>ir(‘. 

Anothei* matter which Tryon ])ushed forward with 
great energy was the completion of the nav.al depot 
in Sydney har])oin'. Tlis jn-edeci^ssor—(Vunmodori^ 
Erskine—thought it of more consequence to have a 
depot and riqKiiring-shops, where the ships already 
C)n the station could be repaired, than to incre.asi! 
the sqiuidron without having a ju'oper repairing- 
yard ; .and he obtained from the New South Wales 
Government a suitable site (or the purpose on 
Garden Island, and started the work, which Tryon 
continued but did not complete. It has beiui said 
that when the works are completed the resources of 
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the yard will be second only to Malta of the British 
dockyards abroad—though this was said before the 
new plans for strengthening Gibraltar, in this 
respect, were taken in hand. Hong-Kong also will 
be a formidal)le rival. 

< 

In the selection of sites for new batteries, and 
submarine mine-fields for the defence of the various 
Austi-alian and New Zealand harbours, Tryon was 
largely consulbnl in conjunction witli the military 
autliorities. Such (questions are quite as much 
naval as militarv. Indeed a trained seaman, a 
commander of ships and squadrons, who has kept 
himself thoroughly abreast of all modern im[»rove- 
ments, is the only person cajjable of indicating the 
nature and strength of any probable naval attack 
on a fortified or jjartially fortified port, and of 
tlius pointing out to land artillerists and engineers 
the position and extent of the necessary defences to 
make the port reasonably secure. 

It has been befoi-e remarked tliat Tryon was 
entirely in favour of all such local defences being 
altogether in tlie hands of local corps, so as to get 
the inhabitants of each district to identify them¬ 
selves with their own defence—that is to say, the 
defence of theii* own homes. He was most emphatic 
upon this point; and although he recognises that 
it will be necessary to have a few highly trained ex¬ 
perts from the mothei' country as instructors for the 
local corps, he repudiates the idea of anything in the 
nature of a subsidised force for manning the forts and 
batteries, or working the submarine mine defences. 
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This may at first sight ap})ear to be inconsistent 
on his part, as the auxiliary sciuadron which he was 
working so hard to establisli was neither more nor 
less than a suf)sidised force, and w.as on that account 
strongly objected to by some high authorities, as 
it instituted taxation without I'cpresentation, the 
colonies being asked to pay for the ships and their 
maintenance, and yet to have no voice in their 
management. 

But Tryon was above all tilings practical, and he 
knew perfectly well that in the present state of 
development of the Australian colonies—and 2 >roh- 
ably for some years to come—it would not be possible 
to have a thoroughly etticient sea-going scjuadron of 
modern ships manned otherwise than with Imperial 
ofiicei’s and men who had undergone years of 
systematic sciiMitilic ti'aining, and who, moreover, 
could be periodically changed, so as to keep them 
abreast of all the roiniii.r/ improvmnents. 

He, however, had no doubt as to the desh’ability 
of allowing the Australians to furnish the personnel 
for their own defence wherever it was practicable — 
that is to say, foi‘ all their shore and jmi'ely harbour 
defiiices. 

Writing on tlie subject to the Premier of Queens¬ 
land in October 188G, he says: “It is not a mere 
subsidised foi’ce that will do what is wanted. It is 
not only money that is required to produce effective 
forces, but it is the personal service of our country¬ 
men all over the world. It is blood rather than 
gold that is the basis of every true force; and to 
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awaken the true s])irit, the Government of each 
colony, the people of each colony, should manage, 
as far as possible, their local forces during time of 
peace. Unless they do so the burden of cost will 
be irksome, and the interest of the people in their 
mahitenance—which is a first factor for success— 
will not be evoked,” 

Here we see the practical mind which scoijjs to 
Im* j)edantically censistent simply for the sake of 
appearances, but would rather apply boldly the 
proper means to attain tlje end desired—the defence 
of the empire. 

Durhig the earlier ])eriod of his command in 
Australian waters 'rryon was very mucli tied to 
Sydney in consecpience of the ])i-obability of war. 
Sydney was the most central jK)sition he could take 
uj) to await events ; and he was also forctul to k(*ep 
his S(piadron concentrated and within easy reach of 


his call, instead of dispersing them to look after 
British interests in the various districts of his widely 
extended command. But he w.as able to pay visits 
to Victoria ajid to (.Queensland; and in the summer 
(our winter) of 188r)-8r», and again in that of 188G- 
87, he was able to visit New Zealand and Tasmania. 
He jrave valuable advice to the Government of New 


Zealand with reoard to the nature and extent of 
the local defences necessary for the protection of 
that colony; and on the occasion of his first visit a 
meeting was held at Government House, Welling¬ 
ton, in January 1886, to discuss the (juestioii of the 
naval defences of the colony. There were present 
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the Governor, Sir Wm. l)ruinmf)nd Jervois, the 
Admiral, and the responsible Ministers of the New 
Zealand Parliament, of whom Sir Ilobei t Stout was 
Premier. 

One of Admiral Tiyon’s most diflicnlt tasks Avas 
to get the New Zealand Ministers to agree to 
take common action Avith the otlier Australasian 
colonies. They Insisted on regarding tluar case 
as peculiar, and as retj airing spi'clal ti-eatment : 
and no doubt to a certain extent the\" Avere nVlit, 
as their distance fj’om Australia gave them a feel¬ 
ing of isol.ation ; and tluy probably entertained 
the idea that if Avar Avith any maiitinu* Power 
AA'ere to break out, the Admiral in command of 
the station Avould be apt to concentrate his at¬ 
tention, and the limited forc(* at his command, 
u])on the defence of the richer and inert* ])opulous 
coloni(*s on the Australian coast, and that their 
Inadetniatel V defended country Avould in conse- 

± «/ %J 

tpience specially invite attack. They setan to 
ha.A'c failed to gi-asp Ihe strategic truism, that 
a concenti*a,tiou of the P>rltish naA^al forces In 
Australasian Avattu-s Avould afford to them a better 


protection than a dispersion of the same force for 
the sjiecial protection of each colony. Befori*. con¬ 
senting to pay their share tow’ai’ds the mainten¬ 
ance of an additional stpiadron for the protection 
of the Australasian colonies, they desiied to obtain 
some promise that a section of that squadron should 
be permanently stationed in NeAV Zealand. They 
say : “ Ministers at once admit that, from an Im- 
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perial 2 >oint of view, tlie defences of New Zealand 
and Australia may be considered as bound up 
together. They are of opinion, however, that 

t 

New Zealand is so exceptionally situated, being 
so distant from Australia, that no system of 
naval defence would be ccunplete \vhich did not 
make New Zealand the headquarters of a section 
of th(^ Australasian fleet. This was j)ointed out 
in the previous memorandum of Ministers, and 
they do not require to urge it further.” 

Not onlv New Zealand, but all the colonies, 
had special views (as indeed was only natural 
in self-go^'erning colonies) as to the constitution, 
strength, and financial arrangements for the aux¬ 
iliary squadron; though as a rule they were con¬ 
tent to leave the detnils, as to the size and speed 
of the shij^s, to the judgment of the Admiral and 
the Admiralty, 'I’here was, however, one exce})- 
tion to this, in the cas(^ of New Zealand, where 
the Premier in his memorandum points out, with 
much sagacity and foresight, that the j)roposed 
speed t)f the slii])s is insufficient. He modestly re¬ 
marks : “Ministers venture to point out that it 
has been authoritatively stated that cruisers being 
able to steam at full sj)eed only up to 1knots 
would be of little service in attackinn- some of the 

o 

vessels that are now constructed and afloat. This, 
however, is a matter on which the Admiralty are 
better able to exju’ess an opinion than Ministers.” 

Ministers, however, were right in this case, and 
19-knot vessels were eventually supplied. 
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During his visit to New Zealand Tiyon managed 
to find time to visit that marvellous volcanic dis¬ 
trict of the hot lakes and the ])ink-and-white 
terraces,— those wonders of the world, the sur¬ 
passing charm and heaiity of whicli have heen 
enthusiastically descrihed by many of those wlio 
have had the good fortune to visit them : a rrood 
fortune denied to all future generations, as, not 
long after 'fryon’s visit to them, they were totally 
destroyed by an earth(piake and volcanic ei‘uptioii 
on a gigantic scale, which obliteratijd evi*ry trace 
of th(‘ natural beauty of this district, leaving beliind 
nothing more attractive than heaps of blackened 
cinders and a strong smell of sulphur. 

After his second visit to New Zealand in 
February and March 1887, Tryon returned to 
Sydney, and in A|)ril he hauled down his flag, 
and handed over the command of the station 
to Ilear-Admiral Henry Fairfax. He then went 
ovtaland to Melbourne, and enibarked on hoard 
the P. & O. steamer Ballarat for England. 

Fryon left his mark on Australia : lie not only 
left behind him the pleasantest recollections of 
his genial cheery manners, his courteous social 
hospitality, and his great tact and judgment in 
dealing with delicate Imperio - (Colonial questions, 
which in less skilful hands might easilv have 
given i‘ise to soreness and jealousy; but he also 
left solid work behind him, in tlie shape of 
vastly improved and better organised means of 
defence, both by land and sea. He also en- 
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coura^efl—while carefully avoiding any semblance 
of dictating—a spirit of unity amongst the vari¬ 
ous colonies, i)ointing out the many common in- 
teiests, es])ecia11y the interests of mutual defence, 
which h(^ as an im})artiul looker-on was better 
able to discei-n tlian the popularly elected Min¬ 
isters, wlio held office by virtue of their opinions 
or administrativ'e abilities concerning narrower and 
more essentially local matters. 

The seed which Tryoii woiked so hard to sow 
may perhaps some day beai" fruit in Australian, 
if not in Australasian, fedei-ation; but he would 


be a bold man who ventured to ])rophesy on such 
a thornv subject. It must be left entirdy to the 


Australians themselves, without Jnterfei-ence from 


the mother country. Tliey are of age, let them 
S])eak for themselves. War w(nild doubtless bring 
about federation Immediately ; but war is a i-ough 
remedy, and might bring other tilings besides. 

The amount of cori'esjiondence, official and semi¬ 
official, which jiassed betwetui Admiral Tryon and 
the (Jovernors and Prime Ministers of the various 


colonies during the two years that the former was 
in naval command of the station was something 


appalling. 

It has never been asserted that Tryon was per¬ 
fect. Indeed it would be mere mockery to say 
that any man was vdthout his faults; and one 
of Tryoii’s certainly Avas that he wrote too much. 
One of his best and dearest friends says of him, 
He wrote too much, and too often, and his 
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writing was very difficult to make out.” This 
is quite true, and his biographer knows it to his 
cost. In reading his despatches, and the large 
correspondence above alluded to, it is impos¬ 
sible to avoid regretting that he did not put 
his vi(iws into fewei* words. There art*, sound 


common - sense, and very often lofty sentiments, 
in almost eveiytfiing lie wrote; but it is unfor¬ 
tunately mucli loo dilfust^, and if it liad been 
put intt) half the space it would have lieen far 
more elfeetive. This defect was very remarkable 
in an eminently practical man, and a, man of 
prompt and vlgtaous action, which lie certainly 
was; but when he got a jam in his hand lie 
could not help s[)lnning a, long yarn. He thought 
fast, and he wrote, fast, and latterly very Illegibly, 
so that even his confidential secretaries and clerks 


often made mistakes in cojlying his Avriting. But 
in sjilte of being somewhat “long-winded” be did 
good solid Avork in Australia, and had the satis¬ 
faction of knoAving that it Avas appreciated by his 
immediate superiois at the Admiralty, as the 
following letter Avill testify :— 


“ At^mihaltv, 10^/^ Jinmary 1887. 

“Sir,— My Lords Commissioners of the Admi¬ 
ralty have had under their consideration your 
despatches, reporting the result of the meeting of 
the Premiers of the several colonies on board 
H.M.S. Nelson on the 2Gth and 27th of April 
1886 to consider the question of the local defence 

Q 
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and protection of floating trade in the waters of 
the Australasian colonies. 

“ (2) You were charged with the duty of taking 
the initiative in bringing before the I’remiers and 
Governors of the several colonies this important 
question, at the request of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and their Lordships regret that 
as the period of your command will so soon draw to 
a close, it will be impossible for you to bring to a 
satisfactory conclusion a question in the considera¬ 
tion of which yoTi have taken such deep interest. 

“ (3) The Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
expressed his approval of the course pursued by you 
throughout these negotiations, and 1 have their 
Lordships’ commands to signify to you their fullest 
approbation of your energetic and judicious con¬ 
duct, and their approbation of the marked ability 
you have displayed in the consideration of this 
important scheme. 

“ (Sig]»ed) Evan Macoregor” 

{Secretary to the Admiralty). 

And again, on giving up the command of the 
station :— 

Abmiiialty, St/i Jvfie 1887. 

“ Sir, —In acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter of the 17th of April last, reporting that 
you had on that day transferred the command of 

the Australian station to Rear-Admiral Fairfax, 1 

> 

am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to convey to 3 mu their approval of the 
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efficient manner in which the important duties de¬ 
volving upon you as Commander - in - Chief on the 
Australian station have been carried out. 

“(2) My Lords have already expressed the 
appreciation they entertain of the energetic and 
judicious measures adopted by you in furtherance 
of the scheme for the defence and protection of our 
floating trade in tlie waters of the Australasian 
colonies; and their Lordships believe that if that 
scheme becomes operative it will be largely due to 
the skill and success with which vou dealt with 

•y 

the local objections of the different colonies to a 
federated defence of common interests. 

“ (Signed) Kvan Macgrkoor ” 

[Sf^-cretanj to the Adimralty^. 
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IIOMK AGAIN. 


SiioiiTLY .‘ifter Ills return to En^iaiul Admiral Tryon 
was made a K.C.B., In recognition of In’s sei-vioes in 
Australia. 1I(^ bad alrc^ady received the C.B. for 
bis Abyssinian services. Tbe K.CJ.M.G. was really 
tbe order wbicb be would bave liked best, as it is 
essentially a colonial older, and be lik(Ml to b(‘ iden¬ 
tified with tbe Colonies, and was ])roud of bis work 
in Australia. But tbe K.O.B. was also a high 
honour and a recoj^nition of bis services, wbicb, it 
is needless to say, be accepted with pride and grati¬ 
fication. 


In July 1887 Admiral Sir George Tryon con¬ 
tested unsuccessfully tbe Spalding Division of Lin¬ 
colnshire. Writing to bis old fri(*nd. Sir Samuel 
Griffith, in Australia, be thus describes bis de¬ 
feat :— 

“ Immediately on my arrival in England 1 received 
an invitation to stand for a division of Lincolnshire 
with which I was connected. J rushed hastily into 
the fray, fought hard, and was badly beaten. The 
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labourers, for the first time, voted en bloc for iny 
opponent; nearly all farmers and others for me. 
This was largely due to what is called agricultural 
depression. The disti-ict is, agriculturally, perhaps 
the richest part of all England, and more beautiful 
and plenteous crops you never saw than theie are 
this year; but jn-ices are so much lower than they 
were, while there is no cori-esponding i-eductioii in 
the cost of ])roduction, that times are very bad to 
what they used to be a few years back. Thus the 
farmers employ fewer labourers, and the wag(}S have 
decreased by a good two shillings a-week -a good 
seventh. Many have left their villages, seeking 
employ elsewhere, and many have emigrated, and 
these of the very best. Their relatives who remain 
do not study causes, but lament tht^ loss—as they 
call it—of their’ relativ’es, whom they consider to 
be driven away because the farmers Avoii’t provide 
tliem employ; and, belirwing in promises made with¬ 
out a pros[)ect of any being fulfilled, voted for a man 
who had been talking among them for two years, 
backed by an Irish brigade, who, Avith the pathos 
of Irving in a tragedy, told them Irish stories. 

“ From the Noi’th of Ireland I on ray side had a 
small brigjide, but they came late in the field. 
They came voluntarily, and told their stories and 
their views with fully equal ability and jrathos; but 
they were outnumbered. 

“ Out of one train at Spalding five Irish Par- 
nellites stepped, to meet three Unionist Irish rep¬ 
resentatives. 
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“ Personally I regretted defeat because of party 
reasons. I eanie home full of what I thought Were 
world-wide notions and principles, and I thought 1 
should l:)e proud to take a part in the House, 
especially in colonial matters, and to do my best to 
solidify the present gi’eat interest that is taken 
by the people in matters that alfect them. I was 
glad to find that the conference at the Colonial 
Office had at all events brought about a consensus 
of opinion on naval matters, on which we were so 
much in acrreement.” 

o 

Tryon’s defeat was no doubt a gi’eat disappoint¬ 
ment to him. He was greatly handicapped by liav- 
ing such a short time to prepare for the fight. 
“ Rushed hastily into the fray ” is a very fair 
description of the matter. He only arrived in 
England from Australia on the 5th of June, went 
down to Spalding on the 14tli, and the j)olling took 
place on the 1st of July. He was further handi¬ 
capped by being lame. He hurt om^ of his legs on 
board the steamer coming home, and it was still 
very 2 )ainful, so that lie had to hobble about using a 
stick, a state of affairs which consideraldy curtailed 
his wonted activity. 

The following was his address to the elec¬ 
tors :— 

“ Gentlemen, —By the death of the late Earl of 
Winchilsea you are deprived of the services of your 
zealous and able member; and I have the honour 
to address you as a candidate for the vacant seat. 
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I do so in reply to the flattering invitation which 
I have just received. 

“ Twelve months since your votes were asked on 

^ _ 

the question whether Great Britain and Ireland 
were to remain one United Kingdom, or whether 
Ireland was to be made half independent, with the 
inevitable consequence of early and complete separ¬ 
ation. Your choice was not doubtful; in common 
with the great majority of your countrymen, you 
resolved that the Union should be maintained at 
all risks. 

“ But this plain exj)ression of the national will at 
the general election was met by the disruptionists 
with open defiance. The authority of the law was to 
be set at nouglit in Ireland by the ‘ Plan of Cam¬ 
paign ’ and othei- similar combinations, while all 
legislation (including many measures primarily 
affecting the inteiests of the agricultural and work¬ 
ing classes) was to be prevented by obstruction in 
Parliament, until Englishmen in sheer disgust 
should give up the struggle. 

“ Gentlemen, what course was a British Gov¬ 
ernment to adopt ? Were they to submit tamely 
to these tactics, and betray the first j)rincij)les of 
the Constitution, by the confession that the law¬ 
fully expressed will of the majority might be over¬ 
borne by any minority turbulent and unscrupulous 
enough to make the attempt ? Or were they to 
face their opponents boldly, trusting that the 
nation would give them all requisite support in 
carrying out its own distinct mandate? 
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“The Government have chosen the latter course. 
Finding Loyalists in Ireland boycotted, outraged, 
and exposed to absolute ruin, and the ordinary law 
foiled by seditious combinations, they have intro¬ 
duced a bill, of which it has been truly said that 
its very shadow has already produced a beneficial 
eflect,—a bill not creating fresh crimes, not in¬ 
stituting an oppressive system of coercion, but 
striking at the root of the evil, by giving the re¬ 
quisite powers for suppressing illegal societies. 
And obstruction in Parliament has been checked 
by a reform of procedui e, modelled in a great me.a- 
sure on jnoposals formerly made by Mr Gladstone, 
and calculated to restore to the House f)f Commons 
its rightful control over its own business, whilst 
leaving the fullest scope for legitimate debate. 

“Gentlemen, the struggle is nearly over, and 
success is all but assured; will you now falter in 
your policy, or change your mandate '( 

“ Having returned but a week ago from the 
Australian station, where (in addition to the usual 
duties of Commandor-in-Chief) it has been my task 
to promote to the utmost of my power the j)ractical 
union of the empire for national jmrposes, 1 beg of 
you to complete the work which you have begun, 
and to maintain the existing union of Great Britain 
and Ireland as the keystone of a united empire. 

“ With local and social questions my acquaintance 
is as yet scanty. And I shall hope to find occasion 
to speak to you on these matters in a very shoH 
time. But I am not blind to the gi-eat benefits 
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derived from good cottage or allotment gardens, 
and I would cordially support any measure which 
would place these advantages within tlie reach of 
labourers generally. The measui’e j)i'oj)oscd by the 
Government foi- the relief of agricultural tenants 
from the burden of tithes appears eminently fair to 
all classes, and 1 would do my utmost to enable it 
to become law. 

“ Gentlemen, I present myself as a Conservative, 
as a supporter of tlie present Government, and as a 
staunch Unionist.—-I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, Geoik^e Tuyon, Ri‘ar-A(lmiral” 

Slid) weie Tryon’s politics. And this address 
he followed up I)y another of the same tenor, 
thougli entering more into particulars, on the 28th 
ot‘ June, twt) days Ixdbre tliti poll, lie also at¬ 
tended many meetings, made many speeches, and 
worked with his characteristic energy; but it was 
nil of no use; liis opponent liad too mucli start 
of him; he had been nursing the constituency 
for two years, and understood all about local 
matters, and these, no doubt, appeared to be of 
far more consequence to the electors of the S 2 )ald- 
ing Division of Lincolnshire than the unity of the 
empire. 

Thus was Tryoii defeated in the only attempt he 
ever made to enter Parliament. But it may fairly 
be doubted whether his talents and great adminis¬ 
trative abilities were not employed with greater 
advantage to his country in the j^osition which he 
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shortly afterwards occupied—as Admiral Superin¬ 
tendent of Reserves—than they would have been 
as a private member of the House of Commons. 

His bad luck and disa])pointment, however, did 
not prevent him from sympathising with his friends 
in their difficulties and disappointments; and we 
find him wi’iting again to his old friend Sir Samuel 
Griffith, the Prime Minister of Queensland, on the 
30th January 1888, in the following terms: “I can 
sym])athise with you with all my heart.^ You had 
no other course open to you tlian that you followed, 
and 1 am much ol Jiged to you for letting me know 
the state of the case. It must be recognised (as I 
openly and proudly do) by all who are ac(|Uainted 
with the history of the naval bill that you, first of 
all men, did most to bring all the colonies to pull 
together in this important (juestion of defence. If 
it had not been for yon there would have been no 
meeting In Sydney, and without that meeting, and 
the discussion, and the attention that was drawn to 
the subject among all classes, it Is safe to say the 
subject would not have been ripe when the confer¬ 
ence in London took place. No one has rendered 
such service to Australasia as you have, in all 
matters that are of importance to , all. You have 

^ Note by Sir S. (Griffith,—“ In conaeciuence of delay on tlie jiart of 
New South Wales and Victoria in agreeing to a basis of contribution 
towards the coat of the auxiliary squadron until late in 1887, the (tov- 
ernnient of (Queensland was prevented from asking parliamentary 
sanction until the last week of the session, when a new electoral law 
having been passed, and a dissolution being imminent, they were com¬ 
pelled to prorogue without jmasing the bill. 

“ It was passed in 18U0.” 
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prepared the way for a still further expansion of 
united action for all national purposes.” 

This was a generous and grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of Sir Samuel Griffith’s co-operation in the 
matter of the Australian auxiliary squadron, and 
it shows how the two men worked loyally together 
to attain the desired object. 

Tryoii was unemployed from June 1887 to April 
1888 , and he thoroughly enjoyed this, his second, 
short holiday, and relaxation from the constant em¬ 
ployment and hard work which had hitherto bt^eri 
his lot. No one enjoyed out-of-door S])orts more 
thoroughly than he did, especially shooting and 
fishing. He was rather too heavy for hunting ; but 
he was a veiy good quick shot, and he had plenty 
of invitations to shoot — far more than he could 
accept. He was always a welcome guest at any 
party or entertainment: his genial manners, his 
humour, his love of fun, and his wide general in- 
fbiTnation and knowledge of the world, made him 
a charming companion, and a great accession to any 
party of sport or pleasure; and he and Lady Try on 
paid many pleasant visits to their friends during his 
brief holiday. It seems rather hard that a man 
wIk) was so very fond of sport, and who had some 
of the best shooting and fishing in England and 
Scotland at his command, should have had such 
very limited opportunity of enjoying it, and should 
have been fated to spend so much of his time at 
sea ; and even when on shore, to be glued to a desk, 
and constantly employed with the details of office 
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work. It is some consolation, however, to reflect 
that men so situated, when they do get sport, enjoy 
it a hundred-fold more than those who have plenty 
of leisure and make it the business of their lives. 

Tryon had one peculiar ^—though ])erhaps not 
actually singadar—taste. He ^vas very fond of his 
mother-in-law—in fact, he seems to have been quite 
devoted to her ; and whatevei’ ])art of the world he 
was in, his home letters almost invariably convey 
some kind message to her. Lady Willoughby de 
Kresby nuist have been a very cliarmiiig person, 
kind, sympatlietic, and blessed with a large amount 
of common-seiise—one of those natures that seem 
to invite confidence, and never betray it. She re- 
ciprocated the attachment of her son-in-law, and 
was very fond and very proud of him. She died 
ill November 1888 , after a long illness, at Grims- 
thor])e in Lincolnshire, where Sir George and Lady 
Tryon used often to stay. 

During one of his visits to Grimsthorpe Tryon 
had a very bad fall: he was climbing U]) into an 
attic over the stable to look at some harness, and 
slipjied and fell, and liroke his left arm above the 
elhow, chi[)])ed his elbow, and strained badly the 
muscles of his shoulder. He suftei‘ed a good deal 
from this injury, and was more or less crippled by 
it for a long time afterwards. The weak arm came 
against him on several occasions, but it was not able 
to curb his restless energy. 
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Ia' Aj)ril 1888 Sir Georo-e Tiyoii was a})|)oiiiled to 
tlio im]x>rtant post of Admlrnl Siiperlnteiideiit of 
Reserves, He was as active and ei)er<!(‘tic in this 
post as he liad Ijeen in all the other positions which 
he had occnpitnl; and the work he did there, and the 
reforms he effected, were of the hiijhest iinpoi*t.ance 
and the most eiidnrinij: character, 

O 

Besides the ordinary duties of his t)ffice he was 
cliairinan of a committee on coastmiard buildings in 
1888 , and also chairman of a committee on the 
“ Jtoyal Naval Reserves” in 18111 . In tin" latter 

9/ 

subject he took the greatest interest at all times, 
and he attached much importance to the value of 
oiir Mercantile Reserves in case of war, and was 
untiring in his efforts to bring the navy and mer¬ 
cantile marine into closei* touch with each other, 
and to im})ress upon both liow dependent they must 
necessarily be upon one another. 

This was the third time that Tryon had held 
important posts at the Admiralty : first, as Private 
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Secretary to the First Lord; next, as Permanent 
Secretary; and now, as Superintendent of Re¬ 
serves, which includes the whole of the coastguard 
service. 

Much of the useful work which a naval officer 
* 

performs in an office at the Admiralty is necessarily 
of a confidential nature, and does not come to the 
light in the same; way ns services performed afloat, 
though it may he—and often is —of great and per¬ 
manent importance in the organisation and ad¬ 
ministration of tlie naval forces of the country. 
But in addition to his office work Tryon commanded 
squadrons in three annual maiianivres, and on all 
thi'ee occasifuis lie showed the highest ability as a 



The annual naval inanreuvres, first started in 
1885, were at the height of their j^opularity in 
1888, 1889, and 1890. The novelty had not at 
all worn ofl*, and both officei’s and men took the 
greatest interest in them, and occasionally got so 
excited ovei- the mimic warfare that they were with 
difficulty prevented from coming to actual blows. 

Notwithstanding the occasional absurdities which 
were perpetrated with regard to the bombardment 
and ransom of large and populous towns by one or 
two cruisers, the supposed capture of Atlantic liners 
by gun-vessels like the Sjiider, and some other 
similar vagaries on the part of imaginative com¬ 
manding officers, the exercise afforded by the 
manoeuvres was admitted by all competent au¬ 
thorities to be of the very greatest benefit to all 
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concerned, not only in strategy and tactics, but in 
the actual working of the interior economy of the 
ships, from the stokehole to the military top, under 
the conditions of assumed war, so far as it was 
possible to imitate them,—though of course it was 
well known to all save the wildest theorists that all 
kinds of mad pranks were ])layed, which would not 
have been attem[)ted in actual war. There was 
also a certain amount of fun and humour admitted 
into the proceedings, which did no harm, and im¬ 
parted life and interest to the sham warfare, and 
helped to lighten the fatigue, which—especially in 
the case of the crews of some of the smaller vessels 
-must occasiorjally have been very great. But in 
addition to the excellent training and jn’actice 
afforded to the officers and men of all ranks, and 
the practical testing of shi])s of various classes, some 
graver and more momentous lessons were taught by 
the manoeuvres which took ])la,ce about this })eriod. 
To put the matter plainly, the people of Great Britain 
were given an object-lesson which showed them that 
their navy was inadequate for their protection. 

Whether or not it was intended to make the 
manoeuvres — and especially those of 1888 —an 
object-lesson as to the insufficiency of the British 
navy, is a secret only known to those who formulated 
the plans, and decided upon the strength, of the 
opposing squadrons. But that the 1888 manceuvres 
did teach a wholesome lesson is an undoubted fact. 
It' may be remembered that this year 1888 was a 
year of considerable agitation with regard to the 
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navy. The vigorous and sustained efforts of our 
neighbours across the Channel to challenge our 
naval supremacy called forth the earnest remon¬ 
strances of some of the ablest and most experienced 
of our admii'als, against the apathy with wdiich this 
portentous national danger a})peared to be generally 
regarded. The late distinguished Admiral Sir 
Ceoffrey Hornby was one of the leaders in this 
movement, and he was ably supported by some of 
his brother officers. Meeting’s were oriranised in 

O 

the city of London and at other centres. The press 
took up the subject, and the ‘ Tilings ’ especially did 
yeoman service in awakening the country to a sense 
of the suicidal ff>lly it was committing in letting its 
naval su])remacy go by default. 

Then came the naval manoeuvres of 1888; and 
the lessons taught by these were a<lmii-ably summar¬ 
ised and brought home to the minds of all thought¬ 
ful people by the rejiort of the tln-ee admirals, which 
was published early in tla^ followijig year.^ 

Broadly spt'aking, the general idea of the 1888 
mameuvrc's was to test the jaacticability or other¬ 
wise of a blockade of an enemy’s ports, as carried out 
during the old wars, but with modern ships and 
appliances : the blockading squadrons being of course 
decidedly stronger than the blockaded ones. 

A maritiim^ nation with whom hostilities are 
imminent prej)ares two squadrons in two ports, 

* Admirals Sir William Dowell, Sir Vesey Hamilton, and Sir 
Frederick Kicharde were appointed to inquire into the manoeuvres of 
1888 , and to report thei'eon. 
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some distance apart, ready to commence operations 
directly war is declared ; but before their prepara¬ 
tion has been completed, war breaks out, and a 
blockade of*both ports is established. 

The blockaded scjuadrons endeavour to escape, and 
to carry out certain pre-arranged operations. The 
blockading squadi’ons endeavour to prevent their 
escape ; or should they fail to do so, they are to 
follow them up and try to capture or destroy them 
with their su])erior force. 

Such were the main ftjatures of the problem set 
before the admirals who were to conduct the 
mancouvres of 1888 ; and although there were eight 
subsidiary problems which it was hoped might be 
solved (or at an^'^ rate have light thrown upon 
them),—such as the most efficient distribution of a 
blockading squadron; the best plan for maintain¬ 
ing communication between scouts and the main 
body of the fleet; most efficient jdan of keeping the 
blockading squadron coaled, &c,, &c.,—yet the main 
object was to test the possibility of blockade under 
modern conditions, 

Tryon was in chief command of the Idockaded 
squadrons; Admiral Baird of the blockaders. The 
two blockaded jiorts were Bei*ehav(m and Lough 
Swilly—Tryon himself being at the former, and his 
lieutenant. Admiral Fitz-Boy, at the latter, Baird’s 
lieutenant was Admiral Kowley, and he was to 
blockade Lough Swilly, while Baird himself endea¬ 
voured to hem in Tryon. 

Ireland was supposed to be the enemy’s country, 

II 
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and to be friendly to Tryon, while England and 
Scotland were friendly to Baird. Tryon at a very 
early stage of the proceedings christened himself the 
“ A chill Admiral,” and he was so know'n and called 
by the newspapers all through the proceedings, and 
his fleet as the “ Achill fleet.” It was a happy 
thought, as the term had no particular or too 
significant meaning. 

In a private letter written a few days before the 
operations commenced, Tryon says he does not 
expect to be able to do anything against Baird, as 
the latter is so greatly superior in force. It was 
true tliat Bail’d had seven ironclads to Tryon’s five 
at Berehaven, and Rowley had six to Fitz-Roy’s 
four at Lough Swilly, and the superiority of cruisers 
on the side of the blockaders was also considerable; 
but, on the other hand, Tryon was in constant tele¬ 
graphic communication with his lieutenant at Lough 
Swilly, and could make or alter his plans and com¬ 
binations with great rajiidity, while Baird could 
oiJy communicate with Rowley by sea: and there 
was also to be considered the great wear and tear— 
to both ships and men—of being at sea, blockading, 
the initiative being in the hands of the enemy; 
while the latter could lie comfortably in harbom*, 
take his own time, create false alarms, worry and 
harass without serious intent, and finally, when the 
blockaders were worn out, and sick of the cry of 
“Wolf, wolf!” make the actual attempt to break' 
the blockade. This was the strategy that Tryon 
carried out, and it was successful. 
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Hostilities commenced on the 24th of July, and 
Tryon worried his enemy until the 3d of August, 
when at 10 p.m. he broke throufj^h the blockade with 
three of his fast ships — the Warspite, Iris, and 
Severn. His own flagship the Hercules was not fast 
enough to run the blockade, so lie had to remain at 
anchor for the present; but he had made all his 
arrangements with his second in command (Fitz-Tloy 
at Lough Swilly), and the hitter broke the blockade 
on the following day, August 4, with his flagship the 
llodney and two other ships, and met the Berehaven 
contingent at a preari-anged rendezvous. 

Baird’s scouts quickly discovered that the blockade 
had been broken by several of the enemy’s ships; 
and his position then having become quite unten¬ 
able, he raised the blockade of both ports, sent 
Bowley to defend Liveipool, and proceeded himself 
to Portland to coal, and to be i-eady to protect the 
mouth of the Thames and the metropolis of the 
empire. 

In the meantime Fitz-Boy, with the two sections 
of the Achill fleet which had broken the blockade, 
proceeded round the north coast of Scotland and 
destroyed Aberdeen, Grimsby, Newcastle, and other 
ports, with their shipping, and then returned to 
Lough Swilly. 

Tryon on the raising of the blockade left Bere¬ 
haven on the 5th, and went to Lough Swdly, where 
he joined the remainder—that is, the slow ships—of 
his own second division ; the fast ships having gone 
raiding with Fitz-Boy. He then went to Liverpool 
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and destroyed the shipping, and claimed to have 
captured the Belleisle, which was there guarding 
the port. 

Baird then united his forces, and fell back on the 
Downs and remained there for the protection of 
London, until the cessation of hostilities, Tryon 
being practically in command of the English 
Channel, all the trade, and all the coast of England 
and Scotland except the mouth of the Thames, until 
hostilities ceased on the 20th August. 

'^I'here was, of course, a good deal of iinagination 
about tlie various operations, as there always must 
})e al.)out mimic warfare; but th(^ lessons taught 
were of the first importance. It was shown that 
blockades carried on under tlie old conditions were 
impossible^—at any rate, without a very much 
greater suj)eriority of force than Baird possessed 
over Tryon. And it was clearly demonstrated what 
mischief a squadron of fast ships could do wlien they 
had once broken the blockade. These facts were 
brought home to the minds of all men who read 
their newspapers; and the argument was clinched 
by the report of the three admirals, which has been 
previously alluded to. 

This repoi’t was a long one, and entered ex¬ 
haustively into many technical subjects, but some 
of the concluding paragrajdis are worth quoting, 
as it is in some respects a historical document. 
The admirals say ;— 

“ The main lesson which these manoeuvres em¬ 
phasise is that Great Britain, whose maritime 
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supremacy is her life, is very far from being as 
strong as she should be on the seas, either in 
pe7'son7oel or Materiel. 

“If England could ‘consistently with national 
honour’ control the question of peace or war, there 
would be no need for haste in bringing up her 
naval foi'ces to the standard re([uired for insuring, 
under Providence, a successful issue to a struggle 
for the freedom of the seas; but as there seems 
nothing to support the belief that she would have 
any option in the matter, wlien it suited another 
great Power to challenge her maritime position, 
we are decidedly of o]:)inion that no time should 
be k»st in placing her navy beyond ctanparison 
with that of any two Powers. . 

“No othei' nation has any such interest in the 
maintenance of an undoubted su])eriority at sea 
as has England, whose seaboard is her frontier. 

“ England ranks among the Great Powers of 
the world by virtue of the naval position she has 
acquired in the past, and which has never Ix^en 
seriou.sly challenged since the close of the last 
gi*eat war. 

The defeat of her navy means to her the 
loss of India and her Colonies, and of her place 
among the nations. 

“Without any desire to question the sums an¬ 
nually granted by Parliament for the maintenance 
of the Services, we cannot but note the dispro¬ 
portion in the appropriation when the magnitude 
of the issues involved is taken into consideration. 
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‘‘It would, ill our opinion, be far more in con¬ 
sonance with the requirements of the nation by 
the provision of an adequate fleet to render in¬ 
vasion an impossibility than to enter into costly 
arrangements to meet an enemy on our shores 
(instead of destroying his ‘Armadas’ off our shores), 
for under the conditions in which it would be 
possible for a Great Power to invade England, 
nothing could avail her, as, the command of the 
sea once being lost, it would not require the land¬ 
ing of a single man upon her sliores to bring 
her to an ignominious capitulation, for by her 
navy she must stand or fall.” 

Such were the concluding words of the report 
of the three admirals (Sir William Dowell, Sir 
Vesey Hamilton, and Sir Frederick liichards). 
They were momentous words, and the sentiments 
expressed therein have found many an echo, in 
pamphlets, leading articles, and speeches both in 
and out of Parliajiient. 

The admirals said that “ no time should be lost 
in placing her navy be 3 mnd comparison with that 
of any two Powers.” But our parliamentary rulers 
were satisfied with a standard of equality with 
any two Powers, meaning of course the two next 
strongest Powers. 

It is not pi’oposed to enter into a discussion here 
as to what our comparative naval strength should 
be in order to render this country reasonably safe 
in case of war with a strong maritime Power, or 
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a possible combination of several; but it is cer¬ 
tain that no one was more emphatic than Tryon 
in his expressions of opinion as to the absolute 
necessity for Great Britain to maintain a pre¬ 
ponderating navy. 

Having opened the subject of naval maiueuvres, 
it will probably be convenient to allude briefly to 
the three manmuvres upon which Tryon was en¬ 
gaged, before passing on to other niJittevs which 
engaged his attention during the time he held 
the appointment of Superintendent of Tieserves. 

The plan (jf the manoeuvres of 1889 differed 
from those of 1 888 in so far that no actual blocka-de 
was attempted; but tlie j)r()bleni was embodied 
iti the idea that the British fleet should endeavour 
to mask, from a strategic base, the forces of an 
enemy, whose two fortified ports and places of 
assembly were Queenstown and Berehaven, and 
the latter on his part was to endeavour to raid 
the coasts of Great Britain, to ca])ture British 
merchant-ships, and if possible to catch a portion 
of the British fleet at a disadvantage. 

The two principal antagonists were the same 
as before, Tryon and Baird; but they had changed 
places: Tryon was now the British Admiral and 
Baird the enemy. Their seconds in command weie 
also changed, Tryon having Tracey as his second, 
and Baird having D’Arcy Irvine. Both the Com¬ 
manders - in - Chief had slow ships for their flag¬ 
ships, and both the Rear-Admirals had fast ships. 
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Baird’s headquarters were at Queenstown, and 
Tryon’s at Milford Haven, which he afterwards 
shifted to Falmouth. 

The principal features of these manceuvros con¬ 
sisted—first, of an attempt by Baird’s fast battle¬ 
ships to rush the Thames, by proceeding separately 
and by different routes to a rendezvous off' Dover, 
and there uniting; secondly, of the sealing up by 
Tryon of Baiid’s slow ships (including his own 
flagship) ill (Queenstown; thirdly, of the raiding 
operations of D’Aicy-lrviiie with the Anson, Clol- 
lingwood, and Inflexible on the Fast Coast of 
Scotland and England ; and fourthly, of the cap¬ 
ture of the Collingwood and Inffe.xible on the 
day before the cessation of hostilities. 

The attem[)t of Baird’s fast ships, undtn- D’Arcy- 
li'vine, to evade Tryon’s ships and get u]) (^hannel 
by diff’erent routes was frustrated, and the (kmper- 
down, Hero, and Immortalitc were ca]itured. 

There wer<^ all kijids of subsidiaiy operations, 
such as attacks on unfortified Irish ports, the de¬ 
fence by submarine mines of Lough Swilly by 
the Hecla and Inflexible; the independent oper¬ 
ations of cruisers on both sides; and, finally, the 
raiding operations, and destruction of shipping 
and open towns on the East Coast by the squadi'Oii 
under D’Arcy - Irvine. The ultimate fate of this 
squadron was remarkable, and was supposed to 
have taught a lesson in strategy. The Anson 
and Collingwood (both fast ships), after their un¬ 
successful attempt to nish the English Channel, 
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were, after filling np with coal, sent round the 
north of Scotland, and inflicted heavy ransoms on 
Aberdeen, .Edinburgh, and other towns ; and 
they were on their way hack to theii* own 
country by the same route when they met the 
slow but powei'ful Inflexible, Avhich had been 
ordered round there from Lough Swilly by a 
telegram from Bail'd, who was himself blockaded 
in Queenstown by a superior force. 

D’Arcy-Irvine, with the addition of this third 
rii-st-class battleship, considered his squadron strong 
enough to undertake further opei'ations on the 
East Coast,—a course that he was evidently jus¬ 
tified in taking, as he Avas doubtless aAvare that 
Tryon’s jirincipal squadron Avas blockading Baird 
in Queenstown. 8o D’Arcy-Jrvine proceeded south 
again, looked in at Edinburgli, hoping to catch 
some of the enemy’s ships there, but finding none, 
Avent on to the southward; bombarded Newcastle, 
Sunderland, and other toAA'ns ; and on the afternoon 
of the 28th of August—the day before hostilities 
were to cease—when off Scarboiough, the weather 
being rather thick and hazy, the squadron met 
a squadron of the enemy under Bear - Admiral 
Tracey, consisting of the Tlodney, Howe, Ajax, 
two belted cruisers, and one protected cruiser. 
D’Arcy - Irvine oidered a retreat, and the three 
ships made off to the northAvard at their best 
speed; but the sIoav Inflexible was (juickly caught, 
surrounded, and cajitured. The (Jollingw’ood Avas 
caught shoi'tly afterA\'ards, and the Anson Avith 
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the Rear-Admiral alone escaped. The manoeuvres 
ended on the following day. 

Tryon had been duly informed of D’Arcy-Irvine’s 
depredations on the East Coast, and sent a power¬ 
ful detachment to interrupt, him, and interrupt him 
it did, capturing two out of three of his ships. 

The umpires for these maiujeuvres were four in 
number. Two of them — viz.. Admirals Bowden- 
Smith and Moraiit — were on the “B” side, or 
Baird’s fleet; and the other two — viz., Admirals 
Lord Charles Scott and Sir R. Molyneux — were 
on the “ A ” side, or Try on’s fleet. 

The “A” umj)ires found as follows: “‘A’s’ 
success was unquestionable; but his fleet was not 
strong enough to admit of his protecting the East 
Coast of Scotland, nor were his cruisers sufliciently 
numerous to adequately protect commcirce ; but the 
enemy’s losses would have given ‘ A ’ a freer hand 
if operations had lasted. A large number of mer¬ 
chant-ships were cajitured by ‘ B.’ ” 

Admirals Bowden-Smith and Morant found that 
“the attempted raid on the Downs, Thames, &c., 
was unsuccessful. The Anson - Collingwood trip 
was successful up to the time that two of the 
squadron were captured and the Anson chased off. 
The success of ‘ B ’ seems to have been in his cruiser 
work; six of these having captured ninety - tive 
merchant-ships of 102,000 tons, without having 
been captured by ‘A,’ though chased on several 
occasions.” 

Tryon was as keen as possible to win these war 
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games, in three of which he took a leading part; 
but he was a generous adversary. 

Speaking ,of these maiuDUvres some years after¬ 
wards, Lord Charles Scott says: “ I recollect, in 
connection with the manoeuvres of 1889, when I 
was an umpire, that Ti'yon was most anxious 
everything should be as fair as jjossible, and after 
I had ruled the Camperdown— commanded by 
King—out of action and captured, he asked me 
if T could not find a loop-hole, so that he might 
let King (his enemy) go back; but I could see 
no other conclusion under the i-ules than the one 
I had come to.” 

The manoiuvi’es of 1890 were the most uninter¬ 
esting of the whole series. The principal object 
was declai’ed to be as follows : To ascertain under 
what conditions a hostile fleet could maintain itself 
on an important trade - route, and inteiTU})t the 
traffic, always endeavouring to avoid a general en- 
g-agement; also under what conditions a slightly 
superior British fleet could successfully manceuvre 
to bring the hostile force to action, or compel it to 
return to port. There were also several subsidiary 
objects, which need not be dwelt upon. 

Tryon was again in command of the fleet which 
was supposed to be the British fleet, and again he 
had Tracey as his second in command ; but this time 
his opponent was Sir Michael Seymour, who bad 
Admiral Robinson as his second in command. 

The enemy’s fleet was given twenty-four hours’ 
start, and moved off to the westward of what is 
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called the Chops of the Channel. Reconnoitring 
with cruisers was permitted before hostilities actu¬ 
ally commenced; but the British fleet was not 
allowed to leave its ports in England until the 
hostile fleet had beeji twenty - four hours clear 
away from Berehaven in the extreme west of 
Ireland. 

Tryon’s task was on this occasion an impossible 
one. He might as well have hunted for a needle 
in a bundle of hay as go and look for Sir Michael 
Seymour in the wide Atlantic. S(\ymour had 
nothing to do but to keep out of his way and avoid 
him, which was not a difficult matter with a squad¬ 
ron of equally fast ships and a good supply of cruis¬ 
ers, so long as his coal lasted. Coal was the real 
question : and Sir Michael Seymfnir proved the 
possibility of coaling at sea in the North Atlantic ; 
but the fact that he was enabled to do so, under 
excej)tionally favourabh^ circumstances, did not 
apjDear to prove that it would be always, or even 
generalljq possible. 

There was an attack on the British fleet hy hos¬ 
tile torpedo-boats from a base at Alderney, which 
the unq)ires decided was unsuccessful; and there 
was a good deal of useful information gained in the 
practical work of scouting with fast cruisers: but 
the main body of the two hostile fleets never got 
within 300 miles of each other. Seymour simply 
went to the position which he had selected on one 
of the principal trade-routes, and being able to coal 
his ships at sea, he maintained that position until 
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the time given for the cessation of hostilities. 
Tryon was heard to complain that he thought his 
adversary would have played what he was pleased 
to call a more sporting game, and tried a little 
closer manoeuvring; .but Sir Michael Seymour was 
not so soft as to do anything of the kind: he 

played the game he was sent to play, success¬ 
fully, and avoided an action, as he was distinctly 

told to do. Tt is true that Tryon with his fleet 

and cruisers protected the entrance to the English 
f/hannel; but if Sciymour was enabled—as he cer¬ 
tainly was—to intercejjt a large amount of the 
traffic some ;]00 miles farther to the westward, 
the protection on the interior lines would not 
appear to have Ix^en of much use. 

Tt lias already been observed that there was a 
jrood deal of imagination in all tlie naval man- 

O O 

(ouvres, as there always must be in sham warfare 
of all kinds. But many of the absurdities were 
rendered still more al>surd by the fact that some of 
the combatants declined to play by the rules. In 
some instances they thought it rather fine to go 
on fighting after their ships had been sunk (accord¬ 
ing to the rules) half-a-dozen times over; and one 
admiral went so far as to censure one of liis cap¬ 
tains for striking his colours after being under an 
overwhelming fire for twenty minutes, the rules 
saying that fifteen minutes was the time in which 
a ship was to consider herself out of action under 
the circumstances. It was very much as if in a 
game of chess one of the players was to decline to 
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allow one of his pieces to be removed from the 
board, notwithstanding that it had been fairly- 
taken. The “dashing behaviour” of some of the 
torpedo-boat commanders was also considered—by 
some critics—to be highly commendable; entirely 
forgetful of the fact that they were not really being 
fired at, and ought therefore—if there was to be 
any element of common-sense in the evolutions—to 
have played according to the rules. 

The British naval manoeuvres called forth many 
criticisms, of various degrees of ability, from both 
home and foi'eign critics. Perhaps one of the ablest 
of these was an article by Vice-Admiral Batsch, 
of the German navy, published in the ‘ Deutsche- 
lievue,’ November and December 1889. His criti¬ 
cisms are applied to the manoeuvres of both 1 888 and 
1889. After pointing out clearly the large element 
of unreality which entered into “the British sea 
war-games,” he is most emphatic in his condemna¬ 
tion of the strategy of evasion, or, in other words, 
of squadrons dodging superior forces in order- to 
make attacks on o])eii towns; and he argues that 
such a policy never has been, and never can be, 
successful, or produce any real effect upon the 
issues of a naval war, the main object of which 
should be to gain a decisive victory over the organ¬ 
ised forces of the enemy before any subsidiary opera¬ 
tions are undertaken. 

Admiral Batsch’s remarks on this subject are very 
interesting, and worthy of quotation. With special 
reference to the rush for the mouth of the Thames 
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by Baird’s fast ships on different routes in the 
1889 manoeuvres, he says;— 

“ As the representation of tactical defeat which 
leads in war to a crisis is not feasible, the ‘ general 
idea’ takes another direction, and what in actual 
warfare at sea would only follow upon a general 
engagement being therefore of secondary importance 
(we mean the coast attack), becomes the principal 
aim. Hence arises the fault that such attacks on 
the coast, or rather on harboui-s, are undertaken, 
although the enemy’s main strength is still un¬ 
broken. In order to arrive at this end, all means 
must be employed to avoid meeting the enemy’s 
mam force; and whereas in actual warfare all in¬ 
structions are calculated to produce a meeting with 
it, and to In’eak it up, in sham war the whole 
thing turns upon stratagems and clever dodges, 
by means of which you manage to follow the rules 
of the game. According to these the undisturbed 
possession of a harbour for eight hours constitutes a 
victory. In order to prevent the enemy from gain¬ 
ing such a victory in the Thames, the English 
admiral in 1888 steamed thither with all his force 
after the Irish fleet had slipped out from the har¬ 
bour which he was blockading, and meanwhile the 
westei’n ports were requisitioned behind his back. 
This time Jihe Irish admiral was not blockaded, and 
could go where he liked, and so planned an attack 
on the Thames. As, when you have to avoid your 
enemy, speed becomes the principal thing, he kept 
back the slower ships of his fleet, and despatched 
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the faster ships in two divisions by different routes, 
so as to escape notice. Either by mere accident or 
by the remarkable ability of his opponent [Tryon], 
the separate divisions fell in with superior forces 
of the enemy, and three ships had to strike their 
flags, in obedience to the mana3uvre rules—that is 
to say, nearly half the attacking S(juadi'on. The 
stratagem was discovered, and the jflan had to be 
given u]), a further result being that the Irish fleet, 
which was originally about 25 per cent weaker 
than that of England, became now less than its 
opponent by 43 per cent, and in consequence all 
ideas of plans on a large scale had to be given up. 

“ The fault inherent in the plan which failed has 
already been noticed : but its unfortunate (‘xecution 
teaches us that an admiral should not divide his 
strength in the pres(mce of the unbi oken and united 
force of the enemy; that he should not leqve that 
force out of considei-ation ; and that attempts to 
elude such an unbroken force are very objectionable. 
Thus the capture of the Hero, Camperdown, and 
Immortalite was the first great incident of this 
war-game, and, for that reason, of interest, because 
it gave the English admiral, Tryon, the opjiortunity 
of a movement which hindered the junction of the 
enemy's divisions, and afforded a victory to Tracey, 
his second in command.” * 

The above is a very fair criticism of the events 
which have been already referred to ; and although 
it must be admitted that the rules of the game were 
not always strictly adhered to, there is no reason to 
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doubt that a careful consideration of what was and 
what was not admissible by the rules guided the 
strategic plans of the admirals rather than what 
would or would not be adinissilJe in war. This is in¬ 
evitable in all sham war-fare, and is no rejrroach to any 
one concerned—neither those who framed the i-ules 
nor those who had to be guided by them. The only 
mistake is in supjrosiiig that any r-ules can be made 
which will simulate the real conditions of war in its 
most essential featin-es. All that sensible jreople 
look for is a game which will prove to be a useful, 
an inter esting, and an exhilarating exercise, which 
will make people think, and perhaps talk—in fact, 
pr oduce a general inter-est in the jrroblems of naval 
warfare—and this our- naval manoeuvres certainly 
have done. 

It was almost inevitable that rrr a popularly 
gover-ned country, wher-e everybody wants to know 
everything, the manceuvres should have been looked 
upon as a national show for the benefit of the 
British public, who, as they were paying for the 
show, wanted to know all about it from day to day, 
and expected to see every morning in their news¬ 
paper exactly what each side was doing-, and why 
they did it, and also what they were going to do ; 
and as spies are not hanged during peace manceuvres, 
the British public was usually gratified. 

With reference to the manoeuvres of 1890, which, 
as already remarked, were certainly the least inter¬ 
esting, from a popular point of view, of the series 
in which Tryon was engaged, he says of them in a 

s 
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private letter: “Though the manoeuvres of 1890 
have not been very sensational, they have been very 
useful to officers and men, quite as much so as in 
previous years.” And again : “For all useful pur¬ 
poses the manoeuvres this year were the best I have 
had ; for the press and for sensation, the wor.st.” 

Brief allusion was made in the early part of 
tliis chapter to the useful work that Tryon did in 
perfecting our system of Naval Reserves, and in 
bringing both the officers and men of tl)e Mercan¬ 
tile Marine into closer touch with the Roy.al Navy. 
He was chairman of the committee ap])ointed to 
inquire into and report upon the whole subject; 
nnd the final report of the committee was sub¬ 
mitted in 1891, the year that Tryon ceased his 
connection Avith the Reserves, and took command 
of the Mediterranean station. 

The committee was a strong one, including such 
names as Allen Young, (.. Rivers Wilson, Thos, H. 
Ism.ay, and two or three naval officers. Tt went 
very exhaustively into the subject, collecting a large 
amount of evidence from various sources, and the 
report, which was ])rinted as a confidential docu¬ 
ment, is of great interest. Tryon was the moving 
spirit in this committee, and his s})ecial views and 
language can be traced in every paragraph of the 
report, which has since become the working founda¬ 
tion of our present system of Reserves. 

England has passed through various phases of 
thought and action in supplying her navy with 
men in times of emergency, of which the press- 
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gang and the offering of bounties are the two most 
notable. 

The pressgang ajipears to be out of the question 
in the present day: it was a barbarous and unjust 
method at the best of times, and even more objec¬ 
tionable and contrary to the spirit of a free people 
than the universal conscription wliich is carried out 
on the Continent. 

Tlie bounty system is also very objectionable, as 
well as being very wasteful, and it attracts many 
useless charactei-s ready to desert on the first 
opportunity. 

The problem of manning the navy is as old as 
the navy itself. Many plausible arguments have 
been advanced to show that England ought logic¬ 
ally to enforce a universal maritime conscription as 
a reply to the military conscriptions in force on the 
Continent, seeing that she must stand or fall by 
her navy : but the idea is repugnant to the gi’eat 
majority of the people ; and if it is within the 
bounds of possibility to man the navy on the vol¬ 
untary principle, it is for many rc'sisons better to 
do so. 

The problem is, and always has been, a very com- 
idicated one, involving, as it does, so many diverse 
interests. Moreover, it is constantly changing, as 
the conditions of naval requirements and the con¬ 
stitution of our mercantile marine change. For, 
at whatever period of our naval history we look 
at the question, we shall see that the eyes of our 
administrators have ever been fixed upon our mei- 
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chant navy as the source from which they hoped 
to fill up the ranks of the Royal Navy in time of 
need, either by force or persuasion. 

Probably the greatest shock that was ever given 
to the minds of those who look upon the merchant 
navy of England as a practically inexhaustible mine 
from which the Royal Navy may supply its wants, 
was given by the disclosui-e of the fact that foreigners 
aie largely taking the place of our own countrymen 
in both steamers and sailing-ships trading under the 
British flag, and owned b}^^ Biitisli owners. This 
was pointed to as a sure sign of the decay of our 
nautical pie-eminence. But uj) to the present time 
it does not seem to have produced the disastrous 
effects which w^ere expected of it. We still have 
a Reserve of seamen, which, if not so large on 
paper as that of some of oui' neighboui's, has at any 
rate sea-expei ience ; and they are all volunteers. 

The reoiganisation, the ])Opularisation, and the 
general improvement of tins force was a subject 
well worthy of Tryon’s talent and energy and ad¬ 
ministrative powers; and he worked at it with his 
characteristic zeal. 

In the old days of sailing-ships, if a man was a 
sailor he could very soon be turned into a useful 
man-of-war’s man. The handling of sails was the 
main point, and the gun-drills and smallarm-drills 
were very secondary considerations. Of course a 
merchant seaman did not even then drop into his 
place at once, as he had to learn a new sort of 
discipline, smartness, &c.; but he was very much 
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nearer to his work than a merchant seaman im¬ 
ported suddenly into the Iloyal Navy to-day would 
be, without previous training : hence it becomes 
necessary to institute all our elaborate ari’ange- 
ments of diill-ships and batteries foi" training a 
certain numl)er of men, and also to give them a 
retaining fee, and some other advantages, with 
the view of ensuring their services on a sudden 
emergency. 

Doubts have often been expressed as to whether 
our Reserves (both naval and militaiy) would re- 
sptnid promptly to the call in case of war. Tryon’s 
committee, after making themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances of the men, and 
their aspirations and sentiments, expi ess the opinion 
that there is no reason to doubt that they will 
answer loyally to their engagements whenever called 
upon; and it is not unlikely that they will prove to 
be as ii'ood fiirhtiuii material as men forced to serve 
through enrolment in a maritime conscription, or 
men dragged into the seivice by the old-fashioned 
])ressgang. The proof of this pudding, however, 
can only be in the eating; and Ave may make any 
speculations we like in the meantime. 

The question of stokers—or “firemen,” as they call 
them—was a very important one in the deliberations 
of the committee. A large proportion of the com¬ 
plement of a modern man-of-wai* is made up of the 
engine-room staff, and they are of at least as much 
importance as the so-called seamen, who, as a rule, 
are not seamen at all, but simply sea-gunners ; very 
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highly trained, no doubt, and exactly what are re¬ 
quired for fighting a modern man-of-war, in con¬ 
junction with a certain number (and,, it may be 
added, a considerable and constantly increasing 
number) of skilled mechanics, and firemen to keep 
up a good head of steam. 

The difficulty with the stokers appears to lie in 
the fact that the best of them do not care to joni 
the Naval Reserve for the sake of a small retaining 
fee, and be under the obligation to come out when¬ 
ever called upon. They prefer to wait, and “ take 
their chance when the time comes” ; meaning, that 
they expect, if there is a war, there will be a large 
bounty offered, and that skilled hands would also 
be able to command a high rate of wages in case of 
a national emergency. Not pei-ha2)S very jiatriotic, 
but still astute, from their own jjoint of view. 

There was one point ujjon which Tryon did not 
agree with th(^ majority of his committee, and that 
was concerning the dress of the Royal Naval 
Reserve men. The question of dress may seem to 
some to be a very trivial matter so long as the men 
themselves are of good quality, but Tryon did not 
consider it so; he attached very great imjiortance 
to it, and evidently regarded it as one of those 
subtle sentiments of human nature which, although 
men, at any rate, do not care to acknowledge 
them, yet exercise considerable influence over their 
thoughts and feelings, and hence over their actions 
also. He was most anxious that the Reserve men, 
when called out for training, should wear a dress as 
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nearly as possible the same as men of the regular 
navy, and thought that any deviation from this 
would be looked upon as a badge of inferiority. 
He evidently felt very strongly on this point, and 
in a semi-official letter to the First Loid he gives 
liis views on the subject as follows :— 

“ I am, unfortunately perhaps, one of those who 
attach importance to espnt de corps, and to the 
adoption of all reasonable measures for increasing 
the respect that li.N.II. men have for the service 
and also for themselves, and, further, to look for¬ 
ward to the possibility that any day they may be 
called on to serve alongside and with the men of 
the Iloyal Navy, of which they form a part. 1 
assume the object is, and should be, to make the 
lieserve as nearly ecjual as possible in efficiency to 
the permanent force, and I believe it to be the object 
with all nations to do everything possible to make 
the lleserves take their place naturally and easily 
alongside their comrades. Theie will be no differ¬ 
ence between man and man during war. On boaid 
it will be the best man up. Those in the navy 
proper, no doubt,—especially in some ships of novel 
construction,—will be especially expert. Those in 
the Reserve will bring with them other experiences 
beyond those due oidy to Royal Naval training 
that will not be without value; and 1 do not mind 
going so far as to say our seamen of the R.N. of 
to-day are not so hard or so helpful as they used 
to be. It is probably due to the fact that from 
boyhood up they have been so cared for, and 
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their every want attended to; and this forms, 
perhaps, the only weak point in our continuous- 
service system. 

“ 1 well remember that men who had long ex- 
I)erience in the mercantile marine, who were in the 
Naval Biigade in the Crimea, came conspicuously 
to the front as stalwart, helpful men of power and 
enduiance ; and so I feel sure would be the case 
again, and ju’obably more conspicuously so. I well 
remember several conversations on this point with 
my friend the late Sir William Jlewett, who prob¬ 
ably had more war experience than any of his con¬ 
temporaries ; he was very strong on this j)oint. . . . 
Personally I am not in the least wedded to any 
particular form of dress, so long as it is markedly 
similar to that they would weiir on board when 
embarked — viz., to that of men in the Iloyal 
Navy.” 

He then goes on to say that ho has consulted 
numbers of people who are qualified to give an 
opinion as to the feelings of the ll.N.Il. men on the 
subject, and they all agree with him in thinking 
that to make any marked distinction in their dress 
would be a great mistake, “ as stamping them, as 
it were, with a badge of inferiority during a time 
of peace. It is inconsistent, because the distinctive 
dress would be removed should the occasion ever 
arise, such as is the cause of the existence of the 
force, when they would serve alongside our seamen 
in the fleet on terms of perfect equality in every 
respect.” 
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There are some who are inclined to doubt the 
value of the Koyal Naval Reserve, in view of the 
high techiiic^il training which is re(]|uired for work¬ 
ing a modern ship of war, and think that the 
money spent upon it would be better expended in 
strengthening the regular naval forces of the 
country. It is unnecessary to argue the point here. 
Tryon at any rjite had no doubts upon the subject, 
jind was a firm believer in the seamen of the 
Reserve. Whether he had the same faith in the 
elficiency of the officers of the ll.N.R. does not 
ajipear by his writings. 

It was fluring the time that Tryon was in charge 
of the Reserves that the agitation took place which 
led to the famous Naval Defence Act of 1889, by 
which the country undertook to spend 21 millions 
upon building seventy ships of war in five years, 
ten of them to be battleships. There was, as 
might be expectcsd, considerable discussion as to 
the designs of these battleships, and Tryon amongst 
others was consulted on the subject. He was very 
em])hatic as to the necessity of a high freeboard, 
and the consequent ability of the ships to steam 
head to wind in. rough water; he considered that 
2.‘5 feet was the least height admissible for the axis 
of the guns of the principal armament to be above 
the water-line, and that 380 feet between the per¬ 
pendiculars was the least length that should be 
accepted. Our naval readers may remember that 
these were the figures which were finally adopted in 
the new designs, except in the case of the Hood, 
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which, being a tuiret instead of a barbette ship, 
had to be satisfied with considerably lower guns, 
accepting in lieu the better protection which is 
supposed to be aftbrded by the turret system. 

Tryon was a sti'ong opponent of monster guns, 
and considers a gun of about 45 tons weight suffi¬ 
cient for all purposes. He says the ] 00-ton guns 
were forced upon ns by scientists and manufacturers, 
and that the navy never asked for them or wanted 
them. This may be the case, speaking in general 
terms; but the navy was not unanimous on the 
subject, and it is scai'cely to be expected that they 
should be. It would, perhaps, be more accurate to 
say that the 100-ton gun was sent afloat in defer¬ 
ence to a certain class of public opinion. Some of 
our leatlers mfiy j)ossil)ly remember the kind of 
argument that was used on this subject. It was. 
pointed out that another nation (Italy) was prepar¬ 
ing to mount 100-ton guns afloat; that the value of 
them was an unknown (piantity ; that they might 
prove to be all-])Owerful ; and that in view of this 
doubt it Avas very unwise for a country situated 
like Great Britain to be without them. This was 
really the argument that sent the 100 tons afloat 
in British shij)s. It is easy now to be wise after the 
event; but Tryon aj)pears from the first to have 
been opj)osed to the very big guns. 

It is certain that if a really good gun of about 
12 inches calibre and 5Ortons weight had been in 
existence in England in 1889, the “ new battle¬ 
ships ” of that date — viz., the Royal Sovereign 
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class—would have been armed with it: but no such 

« ■' 

gun was in existence, while on the other hand we 
had the 68-ton gun of 13*5 calibre, with all its 
details worked out. It was ready, and the ideal 
gun was not ready, and could not be got ready in 
time, therefore the former was adopted; but the 
latter has since been made, and the “new battle¬ 
ships” of -1893 design are armed with it. It is a 
wire-gun, and j^robably one of the best in the 
world. 

One of the duties of the Admiral Su 2 )erintendent 
of Reserves is to visit all the coastguard stations in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and all the drill-ships of 
the R.N.K. Tryon enjoyed these visiting tours, for 
although they were hard work and involved some 
fatiguing jcHirneys, they were a relief from the 
monotony of office work, and gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing something of his own country, a 
country concerning which moat naval officers know 
very little, as they are nearly always out of it. 

The assumption by Tryon of the title “ Achill 
Admiral ” has ah*cady been alluded to in an early 
l^art of this chapter. It was during the 1888 man- 
(euvres that he used this term ; and for the sake 
of adding some life, and as much reality as possible, 
to the mimic wai’fare, he assumed that he belonged 
to the independent kingdom of Achill, which was 
at war with another powerful maritime country. 

It was shortly after the conclusion of these 1888 
manoeuvres that Tryon took up his pai*able and 
wrote an account of the defensive forces of the 
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imaginary kingdom of Achill; and as it is obvious 
that this parahle contains his views upon some 
important questions of national dtifence, and of the 
proper organisation and use of the Reserves, it will 
not he without inteiest if we quote some t)f it. It 
will be seen that he did not mean to indicate France 
or England, or any other country specially; but 
that the kingdom of Achill was a purely ideal State, 
a mai’itime Power with certain far - reaching in¬ 
terests, which he as Admiral of the Acliill fleet was 
suddenly called upon to defetid. 

“ Achill. 

“ The people of the island of Achill, whicli with 
that of Rutland form the territory of the kingdom of 
Achill, are an ancient and inha-esting race. Their 
military organisation is complete. They look to 
the sea foi* a harv(ist, }>ut ai-e in all respects self- 
contained for all essential purposes of existence. 

“ War suddenly broke out in 1888 , by an act of 
wai- perpetrated by a neighbouiing Power, who 
though moj-e powerful at sea was not nearly so 
strong as a military Power. As a nation they 
are world-wide, and rely on being strong at sea 
for their protection against invasion, and for the 
maintenance of theii* trade, commerce, and colonies. 
To the Achill yjeople these points are of far less 
importance. The superior strength of their army 
secured them against invasion by their neighbours, 
and as to commerce, trade, and colonies, they 
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involve iio question of vital importance to the 
nation. 

“At the ^outbreak of war I found myself in 
commaTid of the Achill fleet; at that moment it 
happened to be divided between two ports, and the 
enemy at once asserted his numerical naval superi¬ 
ority by blockading both ports, which, however, 
were strongly defended against a diiect naval 
attack; but lu) provision had been made to stave 
ofl* an attack on the shi]>j)ing within, if delivered 
by torpedo-boats, and I had, with much regret, in 
the first place to undertake this task with tlie 
resources of the fleet, for this practically diminished 
the strength of my fleet. 

“The Achill Intelligence Department inforaied 
me of the strength of the enemy at sea, and of his 
resources. 

“ The army, jn-oud of its tradition and history, 
burnt to be leleased from thti limitations imposed 
upon it by the foreshores of their island home, and 
to enable me to exert the whole power of the fleet 
afloat spaied no sacrifice on theii’ part, for they 
recognised that until a superiority on the high seas 
was established, no field out of their own country 
was open to them. 

“The people, Avho for long years had cheerfully 
borne the burden of an ex})enditure devoted to 
naval purposes, were most indignant when they 
found the naval forces of Achill were not equal 
to their present need: the Government of the day 
was hurled from office, new and untried men, the 
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loudest and most skilled agitators, were put to the 
fore, and at first there was much confusion. It was 
not the fault of one Administration that things were 
not as they should be—it was the fault of many 
successive ones; but the blow fell with most effect 
on those who hap})ened to be in office, though they 
really had done much to rectify the baneful result 
of long years of Government that yielded to popular 
and political pressure, a pressure which at times no 
Minister could resist. 

“ It is now perhaps right that 1 should jjoint out 
what bad gone wrong, and why the large sums 
sanctioned in the annual naval budget had not pro¬ 
vided a sufficient fleet, 

“ Some years back, as a ]>rincij)le, the Naval 
Department was held responsible not only for pro¬ 
viding a fleet out of the sums voted annually for 
naval purposes, but for the defence of home ports; 
indeed, as a principle, for whatever could be em¬ 
ployed against ships, or as a pi-otection against an 
attack by sbi})S. It was at that time in vain for 
naval men to say, as they did, ‘ The fleets of those 
to whom we may one day be opposed in war are 
rapidly increasing.’ The voice of seamen was un¬ 
heard in I^arliament and in the country, and if any 
one raised a warning voice he was looked ujion as 
somewffiat of a bore. 

“ The defence section was always present in force. 
The defences weie criticised by the public; and 
urged by the military voice, backed by local mem¬ 
bers, it was very strong and powerful in influencing 
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public opinion. Ships were built suited perhaps for 
aiding in defence, thus lessening the military votes ; 
and the Achill Goveinmeut had a considerable force 
of vessels suited for service in close waters, and of 
gun-vessels (carrying large guns), which are the 
largest and weakest and most vulnerable of gun- 
cariiages, and the lej^ist reliable for defensive pur¬ 
poses ; and the active fleet was small indeed. 

“ Fortunately a scare drew public attention to 
this, and after long discussion it was decided that 
the defences of the country should, especially as 
to the principles that directed expenditure, be 
placed in the hands of a Minister of Defence; 
and this was eflected. Still, it is to be ob¬ 
served, ‘ Defence ’ was the guiding ja-inciple of 
administration. 

“ With the Minister ol* Defence began what may 
be termed the reign of joint commissions. Com- 
mi.ssions and committees composed of naval and 
military men sat on every subject connected with 
the national forces. The military and political 
voice was all-powerful, and on one side; it led 
to but a repetition of the former ‘ rob-Peter-to- 
})ay-Paul’ state of aftairs. Ports were defended 
by batteries that were insufficient for their pur¬ 
poses, and almost every report ended by some 
such expression : ‘ The Commission urge the in¬ 
stant construction of the works which are de¬ 
scribed in the schedule attached. They are aware 
that ill themselves they ai e insufficient; but by 
the aid of armoured defence - vessels, and gun- 
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vessels, which the Naval Department should pro¬ 
vide, they consider they will give a reasonable 
security, and obtain the result the Minister of 
Defence has expressed to us his desire to obtain.’ 

“ It became cleai* the sea-going fleet was being 
stai ved, because it was called on to do that which 
could be more securely, and better, and at less cost, 
eflected by other means. 

“ Foi tunatelj’^ another war seemed imminent, and 
this called the attention of the couiitiy to its sea¬ 
going force ; it took stock of it, and com])Ju*ed what 
was at disposal with what it was likely to be op¬ 
posed to : the result was not assuring, and it caused 
another change in the administrative system, which 
was 01 dy effected at great cost. The country spoke 
out and said it was determined to be strong at sea. 
The voice that spoke said, ‘We live on an island; 
as a nation, if we are not strong at sea, we are 
nowhere when weighed among nations.’ The result 
was that an Administration was formed, and within 
it was an Admiralty that was held responsible for 
the maintenance of the sea-going fleet. All defence 
questions, naval and military, wei’e provided for in 
a somewhat elaborate system, which I will sketch. 

“ The Admiialty was held responsible primarily 
for the expenditure of such sums as wei‘e annually 
voted for purely naval purposes—viz., for the pro¬ 
vision of the sea-going fleet. In the first instance, 
at the outbreak of a war, it was contemplated that 
the action of the fleet would be world - wide; but 
should the combinations against us be overpower- 
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ing, it would be less extended; and at all times 
when necessary it would actively co-operate with 
defence measures. 

“ Secondly, the Admiralty provides,—and entirely 
independent of the fleet usually kept m^ar home, 
which was part of the active fleet available for 
service anywhere,—out of a fund annually voted, 
ships and a naval organisation that intimately 
Avorkcd in harmony with the military forces on 
well - established lines; and practically this part 
of the- naval foj'ce never (quitted the- country till, 
at all events, the supremacy at sea was estab¬ 
lished, when they became invaluable as a part of 
the attacking force. 

“The country was divided into districts. A gen- 
ejal was ])laced in command, and on his staif was 
a naval officer who was responsible to keep him 
informed on all points connected with the coast 
defences provided under the naval system for his 
district, much in the same way as other members 
of his staff Jirt^ responsible on the subjects speci¬ 
ally assigned to them — viz., cavalry, artillery, 
infantry, &c. 

“ In each district the regular forces were the 
nucleus of the whole force, which was made up of 
the regular permanent forces of the country, and 
of the yeomanry, militia, Jind volunteers, {ind as a 
special feature of the system was a naval defence 
force. The members of the latter were in part 
taken from the standing navy; with them were 
associated Royal Naval Volunteers, and in addi- 

T 
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tion there was, under a military organisation, a 
coast-defence force. 

“ I will now describe the composition of the 
lioyal Naval Volunteer force, and of the coast- 
defence force. 

“The Koyal Naval Volunteers were divided 
into corps, the corps into companies and sections. 
While all were trained to big and quick-firing 
guns, and to rifles, some companies and sections 
were specially" trained as torpedoists, others as 
artillerymen, otliers as skilled boatmen, others in 
handling, driving, and taking cliarge of steam- 
engines and boilers, and boats. Many yachtsmen 
entered this corps, and the keen interest they 
took in their woi’k during peace tended to estab¬ 
lish the higli rejmtation they subsequently won 
when tried on service. 

“The coast-defence force was raised partly in 
the piincipal seaports, and lai’gely in the manu¬ 
facturing aiul mining districts, and the companies 
and sections of the dififerent co]-j)S were carefully 
arranged as to the qualifications of the men for 
the performance of duties other than those of a 
military character. Theji each corj^s had a jjro- 
portion of men skilled by piactice obtained in 
their everyday life occupation in handling coal. 
When enrolled and so employed they received a 
coaling - suit, and a special rate of pay, which 
varied with the amount of coal handled, and the 
time occupied, and the actual amount of work 
done. There were also companies composed of 
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men who were artisans, and who, when employed 
at their trade, received a special rate of pay in 
addition to.that they received as soldiers. These 
corps were very popular, and had the advantage 
of giving emjdoyinent to a class of men who would 
be out of work during a period of war, but who 
largely assisted towards the maintenance of our 
fleet in full activity, and .at the same time as 
soldiers they materially added to the strength of 
the gari’isons of the seaports. 

“ In response to my apidication, ultimately 300 
men of the coast - defence force and 100 of the 
Royal Navjil Volunteers were sent to Berehaven, 
and the same number to Lough Swilly. They 
soon provided a good defence against torpedo 
attack ; they established mine-fields, and batteries 
to protect them; they took entire charge of all 
the harbour defences, and a bod}’^ of men were 
constantly tanployed on coaling duties, and forty 
coal - trimmers were always available. I found 
among other trades I had nineteen men skilled 
as boiler - makers and fitters available, and very 
useful woi’k they did aiding vessels that required 
small defects to be made good. The Royal Naval 
Volunteers took special charge of the booms, and 
manned patrol-boats, and guarded the signal sta¬ 
tions. The presence of these coips secured that 
the stay of ships of war in port was reduced to 
a minimum, while their efficiency at sea was main¬ 
tained at a maximum; and further, so many vol¬ 
unteered for service afloat that 1 was enabled to 
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fill up all vacancies in the fleet as they occurred. 
In addition to tlie above, they armed and manned 
three powerful tugs, two of which patrolled each 
night outside the defences. These vessels were 
so formidable to tor})edo - boats that the enemy 
once having tasted their quality took care not to 
try them again. 

“ The possession by the Achill Government of the 
two forces, orgfinised and disciplined on the lines 
sketched above, enabled me to discount some of the 
enemy’s vessels, for the Intelligence Department 
informed me that my opponent did not possess 
such forces. They virtually increased, for all 
practical purposes, my force, and to a corre- 
S])onding extent lessened the comparative inferi¬ 
ority of it. 

“ It was clear from the first that the great 
chaiiires which have occurred since the last naval 
war had not been sufficiently recognised. A fleet 
was formerly restrained by adverse winds, by want 
of wind, by contrary currents and the effects of 
tides : it is now fi-ee as to many considerations 
that were once bindini*;. A fleet that in old davs 

o %/ 

could spare one or two thousand men, and yet 
retain suflicient men on board to fight an action, 
can now spare but a few score, and can ill afford 
to spare so many. On the other hand, ships 
formerly could keep the seas for months, but now 
require to rej)lenish with coal every few days. If 
a fleet is to be maintained in full efficiency it must 
be able to coal rapidly, and with ease to its crew, 
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oil whom incessant day and night work devolves, 
and on whom so many new demands are made, 
and this caji only be doiu^ when suitable arrange- 
ments and appliances are provided for the equip¬ 
ment and maintenance of the active fleet. 

“ Tlie result of the new arrangement, which had 
only been in force three years when Avar broke 
out, had happily even th(m made itself felt. 

“ In the first instance, all concurred that tlie 
total war exjienditure of all countries has some 
limit. It was decided that the active navy should 
1)6 superior to any sea-going force that could Avithin 
reason lie combined against it by other nations; 
and further, that it should bc! equal to the task 
of giA’ing a reasonable jirotection to our sea-going 
and distant interests. 

“ The limitation of expenditure Avas clear ; it Avas 
dependent on the forces other nations chose to 
create : we regretted and begrudged th(^ expendi¬ 
ture ; but if our peaceful aigument did not succeed 
in convincing others of the uiiAvisdom and wrong 
in expending so much of the national income in 
creating foi'ces not required for national defensive 
reasons, our hands Avei’e forced, and the country 
declared it Avas not i)re])ared to rely on thc! for¬ 
bearance of others for its national existoice. 

“The army it Avas decided to maintain was 
regulated by the following reasons: To be efficient 
in force; to provide for such demands as Avere 
likely to be made on us, due to our 2 >ossession 
of distant resjAonsibilities that Ave were bound 
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to maintain; and a sufficient force for home 
purposes. 

“ The navy proper, and the army proper, were 
the life, soul, and backbone of the defensive 
system. 

“ When a ‘ defence' question arose, it was con¬ 
sidered on its merits in each case. If the defence 
was to be given by means of forts, mine-fields, 
and torpedoes, it was provided. In other—but 
very rare—cases, ships might be considered absol¬ 
utely necessary to aid in affording adequate defence ; 
in such cases they were provided. 

“ It was found that the above, which is but a 
sketch of the system, removed a temptation, that 
unquestionably existed before, for one department 
to endeavour to throw expenditure on another; 
while the ])recise responsibility of naval and mili¬ 
tary authority was clearly defined.” 


“The above” is evidently Tryon’s ideal of a 
complete and comprehensive system of national 
defence for a maritime Pf)wei-: l)nt it will be 


observed that he has so sketched the position 
and the resources of the kingdom of Achill that 
criticism is to some extent disarmed, as no par¬ 
ticular country is represented, but merely the 
■ general principles of national defence set forth, 
with a special emphasis upon the propriety of 
making full use of existing national resources 
and the organisation of reliable reserves, which 
latter at this time was his special business. 
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OHAPTEll XIV. 

N^\TIONAL rNWUllAXCE. 

The subject of National Insurance was one to which 
Sir George Try on gave much attention during the 
yt?ars 1889-90. He looked upon it as a (piestion 
of tlie very highest importance, and one that should 
be fully considered during a time of peace, and all 
pi-eliminary arrangements made, so that there 
should be no panic on the outbreak of war. He 
conversed much on the subject with his friends; 
and he also wrote about it both privately and 
publicly, and endeavoured to obtain the opinions 
of leading shipowners and merchants, and of others 
who had given thought and attention to the sub¬ 
ject. He published an article in the ‘ United Ser¬ 
vice Magazine' for May 1890, entitled “National 
Insurance, a Practical Proposal ” ; and he also wrote 
a shorter memorandum setting forth his proposal, 
and distributed a large number of copies amongst 
all those who were likely to be interested in the 
subject, including many of his brother officers. 

Tryon did not claim originality for his proposal 
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for a State insurance of merchant-ships in time of 
war: he acknowledges that the subject was men¬ 
tioned to him by Admiral Hoj^kins some years pre¬ 
vious to the time that he took it up and pushed it 
with liis characteristic energy and perseverance. 

In Older to give the reader a clear idea of Tryon’s 
proposal, and the arguments by which lie supported 
it, it will be necessary to quote some passages 
from the article in the ‘ United Service Magazine,' 
and from the memorandum above referred to, al¬ 
though in point of fact the former is an amplih- 
cation of the latter, with few exceptions. He 
says:— 

“ The pressing wants of this nation on the out¬ 
break of a great na val war will force prominentl}' to 
the front the following points : — 

“ 1st. The sujiply of food, six-tenths of which is 

at present imported. 

“ 2(1. The imjiort of raw material. 

""3d. The export of manufactured goods. 

"" 4tli. IIow to protect our trade and commerce 

under the llritisli hag. 

Oth How to maintain our conmu^rcial agencies 
througlnnit the world. 

0th. How to maintain in its integrity the emi¬ 
nent position we have attained, so that 
it Avill not permanently suffer from the 
effects of war. 

“ If we can safeguard the country on the above 
points thus briefly I’eferred to, even though the cost 
might be considerable, it would be as nothing com- 
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pared to what the loss would be if it cannot be 
done. Should the object in view be attained, at 
the end of,a war we should be able at once to 
resume our commercial j)osition ; we should have 
provided during the time the war lasted food for 
the masses, who ai'e largely dependent on supplies 
brought from over the seas, and somethin£f at all 
events would have been effected towai’ds enabling 
them to cam wages with which to buy the neces¬ 
saries of life. 

“ In brief, the ])ro]>osal is (subject to cei-taiii rt'g- 
ulations and conditions) for the State to guarantee 
to pay the cost of vessels and carg(^es destroyed by 
the enemy. The charges arising would, to some 
extent, be recovered indirectly if the market is 
su])plied and tradt'. maintained, for the rates and 
taxes would b(^ far less than would otherwise be 
tlie case. 

“It may be asked, Why this new thing? The 
reply is, The conditions presented in this country 
are novel, not only finiong great nations, but new to 
us since the last great war, and they are such as to 
demand attention and, if necess.ary, exceptionally 
strong and new measures. No nation has at any 
time been so entirely dej)endent on the jjroduct of 
other countries as is Great Britain at this time. 

“The facts that pi*esent themselves when the 
])roposal is considered in its entirety will show that, 
provided vessels avoid positions tliat are dangerous 
owing to geographical conditions, and if other posi¬ 
tions are guarded, it will not be so easy as some 
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think to greatly interfere with trade and commerce 
carried in reasonably fast vessels. It appears to be 
essential, however, in the interests of. the nation, 
that the losses incurred by such vessels at the hands 
of the enemy should be bome by the State. If it 
is not, the sense of insecurity produced by the loss 
of a few vessels would be such that the rate of in¬ 
surance to cover war-risks would become enormously 
high. For instance, it is clear that the loss of three 
vessels out of a hundred would send up the rate of 
insurance on all vessels to a ruinous height; but if 
the loss of those tliree vessels was borne by the 
State, it would be little felt, and indeed it would 
be more than recoiiped directly and indirectly by 
the nation, not only through the cargoes of the 
other ninety-seven vessels, but by the maintenance 
of trade and commerce in our hands. At the outset 
of a war a sense of insecurity causes an appreciation 
in value much in excess of risks really incurred.” 

Aftei* pointing out that we iinpoT*t eleven million 
tons of food every yeai*, in addition to an enormous 
amount of raw material for our manufactures, and 
that there is not a sufficiency of neutral shipping in 
the world to supply our wants, and further, that 
even if our merchant - ships were transferred to 
neutral flags on the outbreak of war with the hope 
that they would be able to supply our wants, it is 
not likely that their neutrality would be acknow¬ 
ledged by the enemy, Tryon proceeds:— 

“ What is contraband of war is by no means 
settled. Some nations consider coal is, some con- 
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sider provisions are, and in case of war nations act 
first and talk afterwards, and we cannot expect 
other nations to go to war in support of views as 
to what is and what is not contraband, save when 
their own interests are materially aftected, and not 
even always then. 

“ Supposing our wants are met in the main by 
our own ships, supplemented by neutral vessels, and 
tlie neutral vessels and cargoes are recognised as 
sucli, and are consequently not liable to V)e cap- 
tined, the profits of the neutrals will be very great, 
while our vessels running war-risks would be at a 
serious disadvantage, and the result would be re¬ 
flected in the loss of trade and commerce, and its 
departure to other flags. Would it ever return? 
History holds out no reliable hope on this score. 

• •••••• 

“It is of no use saying how wrong and ht)w 
wicked war is; facts are facts, and we must accej)t 
the world in which we live as it is. History tells us 
war does not necessarily fall on those who have 
failed to keej) international obligations : the ill-will 
which precedes war may arise from many causes; 
anionof others from ambition, from envy, from inter- 
nal as well as from external causes. History also 
tells us war is ai)t to come suddenly, without notice; 
and those most liable to be assaulted are those who 
are most open to attack, those who have that to 
lose and to yield that others envy and want. 

Tryon then proceeds to amplify and illustrate his 
argument for State insurance, though he sees clearly 
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the direction from wliich he may expect opposition 
to the scheme, and endeavours to forestall the argu¬ 
ments of his assumed opponents. Thus.:— 

“ 1 am aware there are objections entertained to 
iiiterfei’ence at any time by the State 1)1 commercial 
matters : no doubt the most enterprising feel them¬ 
selves equal to any occasion, and only watch oppor¬ 
tunities; but surely tliis may be carried too far. 
No one can speak with ])ractical experience upon 
tlie whole question : it has never been put to the 
test. Tlie conditions are new ; they are tlH^ result 
of energy, enterprise, industry, and i)rosperity, and 
of a long-protracted ])eace, only clieckered by wars 
that hav^e not disadvantageousl}?- affected our mei- 
cantile marine. 

“ I have tried to refer to national j-ecpiii’ements 
only, and liave avoided obscuring the: (|uestlon with 
masses of figures. The j)roposal is distinctly not in 
the interest of any j)articuljir section of the com¬ 
munity : it has for its object solely the safeguarding 
of the interests of the nation at large. ShIj)Owners, 
and meichants, and traders, who would not be 
affected under any conditions of State insurance, 
will naturally not regard it with favour. It may 
be said with much trutli that any scheme of na¬ 
tional insurance effected under any conditions of rules 
would be inequitable. With this I have nothing to 
do : besides, inequitable to whom ? To the owners 
who are not insured. The real point is, would it be 
effective, would it do what is required, would it be 
not in the interest of individuals but of the nation, 
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would it serve to tide over a space and secure for 
the country what it requires till energy and enter¬ 
prise have had time to develop new methods ? It 
is quite possible by-aiid-by so many fiist shijis would 
spring into existence that a system of State insur¬ 
ance would no longer be requii'ed. 

“1 have only indicated in this paper what it 

a])pears to me is inquired ; the proposal made is set 

forth suggestively, the particular ])lan may ]>osslbly 

be shown to be full of economic fallacies, and a far 

better system may be suggested. I care not for the 

])lan, 1 only want the result. 1, for one, am not 

eonbmt to sit down a,nd accept the statements 1 

have been compelh'd to read. 1 do not believe 

tlnun, nor will T give them the assent that might 

be assumed if tlnw are onlv met bv silence.”^ 

1 / *' 

Tryon’s proposal gave rise to an immense amount 
of discussion. Not tmly the heading London daily 
papers, and all the naval and niilitai-y joui'iials, but 
the provincial papers also, took it up and discussed 
it. The ‘ Times ’ was decidc^dly unfavourable to the 
proposal, and in a leading article on the 5th Sep- 
tembei- 1890 it states the case from an o])j)osite 
])oint of view in the following emphatic terms : “ It 
is no part of the duty of the State to interfere with 
the internal distribution of loss aJid gain. That is 

^ The statements to which he alludes seem to be those made iii some 
quarters about this period, to the effect that we should not be able in 
iiny circumstances to protect our trade under our own flag in case of 
war with a maritime Power, and that it would therefore naturally pass 
to the flag of neutrals who would still supply our wants. 
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very much better managed by economical forces, 
interference with which is mischievous when it 
ceases to be merely futile. But it is most distinctly 
and emphatically the duty of the State to use every 
effort to prevent the destruction of capital by the 
enemy. When a ship is destroyed, it is in the first 
instance an individual loss, but that must not blind 
us to the fact that it is also a reduction from the 
national resources. Tt is a dead loss to the countiy 
as well as to the individual, and it remains a dead 
loss, no matter to Avhat account it is debited. It 
is the function of the navy to prevent that loss, 
whether by wholesale attacks upon our shores or by 
detfiiled depredations among oui- merchant - ships. 
This is the lesson which it seems so hard to drive into 
the heads of an easy-going British public, and such 
schemes as Sir George Tryon’s unfortunately tend 
to increase the difficulty of the task. If our corn- 
supply is intei-rupted, what possible good does the 
nation reap from paying for the lost ships out of the 
taxes ? If it wei-e seriously interrupted, it would 
hardly matter though the cost of the shijjs were 
ultimately recoverable from those who destroyed 
them. We should be vanquished all the same, and 
deposed from the jDosition we now occupy. There is 
one national duty In this connection, and one only, 
that is worth insisting upon for a moment. That 
duty is to render it impossible for any enemy or 
combination of enemies to interrupt our supplies of 
food and whatever else is necessary for our well¬ 
being. Every proposal, however well meant, that 
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tends, in ever so small a degree, to obscure this 
diity, or to substitute for it illusory precautions 
against cureless evil, must be regarded with the 
greatest suspicion. Tf, in the time of trouble, this 
uation can adequately protect its commerce, and 
kee23 open highways for British shi 2 )ping carrying 
on its multifarious duties, the empire will stand. 
If the nation fails to do this, the emj)ire will fall.” 

Thus thundered the ‘ Times,’ and the majority of 
the smaller fry took up the same cry. Many of Sir 
Getu’ge Tryoii’s brother officers wrote against the 
scheme, ainong’st them Lord Charles Beresford. 
’file leading idea of those who oj)j)osed the pro- 
j)ositioii seems to have been that the jjoliticians and 
jjolitical economists of a certain school would grasj) 
at something of this kind, or indeed at anything 
which seenitnl likely to afford a jilausible excuse for 
not keeping the navy up to an efficient sti-eiigth, 
and make use of it ns an argument for keej)ing 
down the Naval Estimates. But it is certain that 
Tryon had no such idea in his mind when he put 
forth his jiroposition. He answered the ‘ Times’ ’ 
leading article in a letter to that i)a 2 )er on the 19th 
S('ptember 1890, and pointed out that he had said 
nothing about the adetjuacy or inadequacy of the 
navy, but merely that on the outbreak of war 
(whatever condition our navy might be in) there 
would be an immense rise in the insurance of 
British ships, &ir beyond the actual risks run, and 
that this would drive them off the ocean if the 
State did not interfere in theii* favour by guaran- 
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teeing them against loss by the act of the enemy; 
and he also pointed out that very probably such 
State insurance need only be temporary until 
enough fast ships had been built to run the food 
cargoes, or until the question had adjusted itself to 
circumstances. In fact, his pi-oposition was speci¬ 
ally intended to arrest panic amongst shipowners 
on the outbreak of a war. 

But s]ii])Owners and merchants did not appear to 
fall in with the iden, as indeed he foresaw. 

Tryon was only anxious for the fullest discussion 
on the subject by all who had any interest in the 
matter, and invited any one to criticise his pro¬ 
position freely, eitljer privately or publicl 3 ^ He 
received many answers, but few of them w^ere 
favourable to his scheme. 

It will not be necessary to quote more than one 
or two of the replies, as there is a strong family 
likeness amongst them all. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland, the chairman of the 
P. tfe (). CVmipauy, says :— 

“ Durina; tlui llussian war-scarce in 1885 w'e had 
much casual discussion on the problem of which 
your paper ti‘(;ats, and it was often suggested that, 
when once face to face with wair, the only way to 
ensure our food-supply would be for the Govern¬ 
ment to pay for the loss of any vessels captured. 
But while the discussion was going on, the danger 
passed away. 

“ I confess I can hardly conceive that any Gov¬ 
ernment will be prevailed upon to commit itself to a 
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policy of this kind in time of peace. On the other 
hand, every Government ought to discuss the matter 
in peace-timp, so as to be prepared in emergency to 
act if necessary. This would be quite a different 
thing from formulating a scheme and hringing a 
bill before Parliament. In time of war-pressure the 
powers of the executive Goveriimeiit would be enor¬ 
mous, and the Queen could, by proclamation, offer 
almost any terms to secure supiilies for the nation. 

“ As to the necessity of some such measure, no 
one can speak with any certainty. The insurance 
war-risk might be comparatively moderate or enor¬ 
mous : that would depend, of course, on the danger 
to be apprehended. It is certain that jnices would 
adjust themselves to tla^ cost of meeting the risk. 
It is clear that t)ur facilities for securing supplies Ijy 
sailing-vessels and slow steamers would be greatly 
diminished, and tlna-efore a very heavy advance in 
the cost of the necessaries of life would be one of 
the results of war breaking out. (kmld, then, the 
Government lessen the blow which this would’in¬ 
dict on the natu)n by any })reconceived arrangement 
under which shipowners would be indemnified for 
the loss of their vessels, and merchants for the loss 
of their goods on the high seas ? I confess I doubt 
Avhether high prices and scarcity could be averted 
by any such arrangement. If the danger of putting 
to sea should not be extreme, merchants and ship¬ 
owners would come to the front, and they would 
recoup themselves for their war-risk by the extra 
prices they would obtain. But if the danger of 

u 
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capture were excessive, then the mere fact of the 
Government paying for the ships captured would 
not diminish famine prices to any sensible extent, 
though as a dernier ressort such a policy might be 
necessary to avert starvation.” 

Mr A. B. Forwood (now Sir Arthur Forwood), 
a Liverpool shipowner and merchant, and Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Admiralty under the 
last Conservative Government, wrote as follows 
with reference to Sir Geoi'ge Tryon’s proposal:— 

“ As a shipowner and merchant J strongly advo¬ 
cate the State interfering as little as possible in 
mercantile transactions during the time of wai-, 
except affording the utmost i)rotection by cruisers. 
State insurance, which must proceed on hard-and- 
fast rules, would work inequitably, and be a bar 
rather than an incentive to mercantile enterprise. 
It would place the man of least resource on a par 
with the trader who would exercise judgment and 
thought. Sir George Tryon in his paper gives reg¬ 
ulations under which guarantee of safety would be 
accorded, showing that he recognises this element 
of differential risk, but it is impossible to even 
approximately classify the risks on general and 
broad lines. Every voyage and ship, its master 
and equipment, must be judged on its merits, and 
this can only be done by the experienced under¬ 
writer ; and thus the best ship and the least risky 
voyage will pay the lowest premium. 

“ If there was a State guarantee, the cargo from 
the most distant and most risky route would be on 
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the same footing as the one imported from the 
nearer and safer port. If the shipowner and mer¬ 
chant are guaranteed, the motive for using precau¬ 
tion, which the underwriter could inculcate by 
means of his rate of j)remium, would be removed'. 
Again, prices must advance of imported articles in 
time of wai- in the English market, with a corre¬ 
sponding fall abroad,—why should this gain be 
given to the merchant at the cost of the State ? 
It would be a very one-sided bargain. 

“ I had experience in shipping to the Southern 
States during their war. The insurance chai-ged 
was 20 per cent foi- some time. Business adjiisted 
itself at once; ships were specially built, and par¬ 
ticular mastei's obtained a rej)ute which led to a 
great difference in rates of insurance. The mer¬ 
chant bought his cotton at from 2d. to 4d., and if 
he got through the blockade he realised 2s. If there 
had been a State guarantee, very probably more 
vessels would have run the risk for the very safe 
jn'ofit, and the difference in price might have been 
retluced ; but the profit, whatever it was, would 
have gone to the individual at the cost of the State. 

“The motive of Sir George Try on is excellent— 
viz., to retain our trade and ships—but it would 
only have a partial effect, giving a bonus to a few 
ships, and leaving two-thii'ds or three-fourths of 
our tonnage out in the cold to seek other flags. 
These slower ships would be more seriously handi¬ 
capped by such a scheme than by leaving all to their 
own resources. For example, if the State guaranteed 
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the 12-knot ship, you save the owner, say, 10 per 
cent on the value. The same guarantee is refused 
to the 10-knot shij), who, if he retains the British 
flag, must pay out of his pocket 15 per cent: thus 
you at once place the slow lioat as a means of transit 
at a disadvantage of 15 per cent instead of only 5 
per cent; and you do one of the two things—raise 
the hest ship’s freight excessively, besides presenting 
him with a j)ractical money bonus of 10 per cent, or 
drive the slowei* coach to a foreign flag. 1 could 
cai’ry my argument very much further, but the whole 
points to one conclusion, and one only. Freedom 
from State interference', hi trade during war il even 
of more importance than in time of peace.” 

It has been already said that Tiyou courted the 
fullest criticism of his proposal, and ainougst otliers 
lie ajiplied to an old IViend and brother otticcr who 
had business connections in the City of London, 
Admiral A. J. t'hatfleld (retired) ; and the following 
memorandum was drawn up by the latter, after con¬ 
sultation (as he says) Avith some of the cleverest of 
the marine insurers in the City :— 

‘‘ The proposal of Sir Geoige Tryon seems to be 
economically unsound, inequitable, and impractic¬ 
able. Economically unsound, because it is jirotec- 
tioii, in the form of a bounty upon ships and their 
cargoes. For the sake of argument let it be admitted 
that the nation would be willing to take the retro¬ 
grade step suggested, it would certainly not saddle 
itself with the entire loss. If a fund had to be 
created (as proposed), by an ad valorem duty on 
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ships and their cargoes, it could not be levied equit¬ 
ably. It is granted that high-valued, full-powered 
steamers would run the least risk of being caj)tured ; 
yet they, with their valuable cargoes, would have to 
contribute a very large ju-oportion to the fund, for 
the benefit of the low-powered second-class steamers, 
which would thus be undidy favoured. In 1‘act, the 
advantage thus gained would probably act as a 
premium for the construction of this latter class of 
steamer, 

“It is impracticable. Cranted that the valutJS of 
the steamers might be registered beforehand, some 
check on the values would be necessary, and an arinj^ 
of official surve 3 ^ors would be requh'cd. It would 
not, how^evei', be possible to register cargoes before¬ 
hand, and invoices would be a fallacious test, and 
could be fi'eely salted. A second army of special 
experts would be recpiiredto check and agi ee values. 
Such work as this could not be coped with by any 
Government department successfully. Objections 
might be multiplied ; and missing vessels in time of 
war Avould have to be paid for, unless the enemy 
would agree to keep an exact record of all the 
vessels destroyed. ’ ’ 

And here is another opinion from the City :— 

“ The idea is a good one from a shipowner’s point 
of view, and the difficulties in the way might possibly 
be got over. Such a plan would be almost a neces¬ 
sity for a sblpowning company, as they could not 

« 

afford to run the chances of war-risks and the war 
insurance. We do not, however, think it clear that 
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the adoption of this plan would effect all that is 
claimed for it. Numbers of vessels would be lost, 
and insurance money is not food. There are also 
many places where in time of war it would be im¬ 
possible to run ships, so that trade would be much 
restrained. 

“ It would no doubt prevent numbers of ships 
from being laid up or changing their flags.” 

And here is yet another shij)owner’s opinion, that 
of Thomas H. Ismay, Esq., of the “White Star” 
Line :— 

“ I have carefully I'ead the paper which you have 
been good enough to send me, and upon whi(^ you 
invite criticisms and suggestions from me. There 
really seems to be nothing left for me to suggest, so 
fully do your i)ioposals cover the ground. 

“ It cannot be doubted that very widespread 
ignorance prevails in this country as to the protec¬ 
tion that would be afforded by the neutral flag in 
the event of our becoming involved in war. 

“ If, as Captain Hall has well remarked, commerce 
can be efficiently protected by the neutral flag, we 
only require sufficient cruisei-s as vedettes to our 
squadrons. But I fear the neutral flag at best 
would secure only scant protection, and for this 
reason I am of opinion that your scheme is an ex¬ 
tremely valuable one, tending, as it must, to inspire 
confidence among the class of shipowners whose 
steamers would form practically the only means of 
securing supplies and maintaining our commerce 
during time of war.” 
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The reader who has taken sufficient interest in 
the subject to follow the discussion will no doubt 
have observ.ed that many of the objections offered to 
Tryon’s proposal deal with details, and do not 
gi-apple with the main point. Tryon’s main point 
is, that the people will starve if they cannot get 
food; and also that large numbers of the working 
classes, who are dependent for work and wages on 
the importation of foreign raw material, will starve 
if they caniult get work and wages ; and his proposi¬ 
tion appears to be intended as a measure to tide 
over the period of the first great pressure, or disloca¬ 
tion of the ordinary course of trade, which might be 
(ixpected to take place on the sudden outbreak of 
war with a maritime Power. He says distinctly 
that he believes matters will adjust themselves after 
a time, in accordance with the economic conditions 
of the case; and he simply wishes to make such 
arrangements as will })revent a panic during the 
first few months of a war. He evidently does not 
think that it matters much whether a State 
guarantee would prove to be strictly equitable as 
between the merchants, or partially inequitable; nor 
whether some shipowners and merchants made for¬ 
tunes, and others made nothing, or lost what they 
had got. He wished to institute such a scheme of 
State guarantee as would avert a national collapse 
through famine, and the conclusion of an ignominious 
peace through internal dissensions caused by such a 
rise in the price o^ food as to produce universal dis¬ 
tress in these islands, and thus paralyse the arm of 
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the executive Government of the-day. He wished 
to see the principle admitted that it is the duty of 
the State to interfere in such a case, and—under the 
absolutely unique conditions of Great Britain—save 
tlie country from the horrors of starvation, until the 
commercial question had time to settle itself, and 
our navy had eitlier gained a, practical command of 
the sea or lost it. 

It may of course be said that the whole subject is 
one of details, and nothing but details, l^issibly it 
may be so. It is at any late a very interesting 
(jiiestion. The leading arguments on both sides 
have been put before the reader, and he can foi ni his 
own conclusions thereon. The ])resent writer offers 
no opinion on the merits of the case. Tt is a case in 
which one may perhaps be forgiven for i-iding on a 
rail, in readiness to dro}) off on whichevei' side seems 
most like to be the right one when the time comes,— 
an operation usually known as reserving judgment, 
or keeping an open mind on the subject. 

Perhaps time may show whether Sir (George Tryon 
was right or wrong. 




Malta Harbour, 


CHAPTER XV. 

M K Dll’IillllANEAX CIO^I HAND. 

In August 18i)l Sir Geoige Tryou was {i})p()iiited to 
succeed Adnilrnl Sir Anthony Hoskins in command 
ot her Majesty’s ships and vessels on the Mediter¬ 
ranean station. He Itift England in the Nile battle- 
shij) on the llth of September, and arrived at 
Gibraltar on the 15th, where he met Sir Anthony 
in the Victoria, with the first division of the Medi¬ 
terranean fleet, and Sir George assumed command 
on the 21st, Sir Anthony going to Genoa (for Eng¬ 
land) in the Surprise. 
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The first division, under the new Commander-in- 
Chief, visited Pol't Mahon, Madelena, Naples, Malta 
(a flyiiig visit), Nauplia, and Milo ; and at the last 
place, on the 22d of October, the second division of 
the squadron under the rear-admiral. Lord Walter 
Kerr, joined the first division, and the two divisions 
cruised together and exercised at steam tactics until 
November, when Sir George with his division sailed 
for Malta, where they wintered, the second division 
remaining in the Levant. 

The post of Commander-ill-Chief in the Mediter¬ 
ranean is the most important sea-going command 
which a British admiral can hold. Occasionally one 
of the other commands—such as North America 
from 1861 to 1864, or China during one of the 
wars—assumes a temporary importance and interest 
which diverts attention from the Mediterranean, but 
it is only temporary ; and it has long been recog¬ 
nised by the highest political and naval authorities 
that the British Mediterranean fleet ought to be the 
most powerful sea-going fleet in the world. Our 
interests there are so great that we cannot aflbrd 
to be driven out of it, even for a time, as we were 
towards the close of the last century. Most of the 
greatest naval battles of the world have been fought 
in the Mediterranean, and the fate of nations de¬ 
cided thereby. Even before the Suez Canel was 
cut, and our Eastern trade had assumed the im¬ 
mense importance which it has lately done, our 
forefathers recognised that a nation which aspired 
to be a leader in trade and commerce must hold the 
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Mediterranean in force, and be ready to defend 
her interests in that sea whenever it came to 
fighting. 

Once or twice during the present century our naval 
forces in the Mediterranean have been allowed to 
fall below their proper strength, as compared with 
those of other Powers; and whenever this has 
been the case, our position as one of the Great 
Powers, of Europe has been in jeopardy. It only 
happens when the disciples of false economy and 
the “ Little Englanders,” as they are called, get the 
upper hand in the councils of the nation ; or some 
wild hallucinations regarding the millennium of uni¬ 
versal peace take temporary possession of the minds 
of the majority in Great Britain, thus threatening 
the existence of the empire. 

Happily these aberi-ations have not been fre¬ 
quent ; and thus it is the case that the British 
Mediterranean fleet has usually been the most 
powerful sea-going squadron in commission belong¬ 
ing to any nation in any part of the world. The 
Mediterranean, moreover, is our great nautical drill- 
ground. Even in the old sailing days it was so 
regarded; and our crack sailing-frigates and our 
smartest line-of-battle ships drilled and exercised 
against each other, and tried rate of sailing in 
its waters, just as our heavily armoured monsters 
manceuvre at steam tactics, and carry out other 
fleet exercises to-day. 

The opportunities for drills and exercises are 
better in the Mediterranean than they are in the 
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Chaimel squadron, which is the only other squadron 
of British battleships in commission. The weather 
is on the whole finer and drier. The crews of the 
ships do not get so much on shore, nor are there 
so many changes as there are in the Channel squad¬ 
ron ; thus conirnanding officers have a better chance 
of getting their ships “ in good order,” as the ex- 
jn ession goes. And witliout the smallest reproach 
to the shi])s in home waters, it is generally admitted 
that the Mediterranean squadron is our smartest 
and best drilled—in fact, our t.y])ical squadron of 
exercise. Nowhere else, excejit for a week or two 
during the autumnal maiueuvi-es, is it ))Ossil)le to 
get ten or a dozen hattleshijis together in one fleet 
for tactical ex{n*cises ; and it is only in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, when tlie first and sc^cond divisions combine 
for exercise, that fleet tactics on a large and com¬ 
prehensive scale can be satisfactorily cari'ied out, 
and the evolutions of the sign;d-l)ook properly and 
fully developed. 

There is, and always has been, a friendly I’ivalry 
between the Channel and Mediterranean squadrons, 
so far as the term rivahy can be aj)plied to two 
s(piadrons of exercise which seldom meet. The 
Channel people by no means admit any superiority 
in the smartness, cleanliness, or “ finish ” of the 
Mediterranean ships or their crews, but rather 
affect to look down upf)n them as “ fair-weather 
sailors ” ; and this term, especially in the days of 
masts and sails, was regarded as a severe and 
withering reproach. But, on the other hand, the 
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Mediterranean people have a crushing retort in the 
words “ not quite up to Mediterranean form,” which 
is usually apjjlied to some newly commissioned ship, 
or perhaps some ship recently joined from the 
Channel squadron, which has not yet ac(juired a 
certain arbitrary standsird of })olish and finish sup¬ 
posed to represent “ Mediterranean form.” But 
this kind of rivalry, this assumption of superiority, 
—“ swagger,” as it has been sometimes irreverently 
called,—is a moral force of the highest value, and 
works almost entir<dy for good. The crtnv of a 
sliip, or the crews of a squadron, which has acquired 
a name for special smartness, or for extra cleanli¬ 
ness and finish, are invariably better behaved, and 
generally more ready for any emergency, than men 
who hav(i been allowed to fall below par in these 
rcjspects. "I'hus wis(^ commanding olhoers cultivate 
this sentiment, and turn It to very practical use. 

The maintenance of a powerful British Mediter¬ 
ranean squadron is said to be jx cause of jealousy 
and apprehension to some of our neighbours; but 
so is almost everything else we do outside our own 
herders, so that it becomes imjiossible to guide our 
policy in accordance with an over-sensitive regard 
for what may cause jealousy or disapproval among 
our nautical rivals. 

“ Do you bite your thumb at me, sii* ? I bite my 
thumb, sir.” 

We do not bite our thumbs at anybody in par- 
ticulai- by keeping a powerful fleet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, where our commercial and political interests 
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are so great; and if others choose to regard it as a 
menace, that is not our fault. We cannot abandon 
our traditional naval policy without resigning our 
position as one of the Great Powers, and earning 
the contempt instead of the jealousy of all our 
neighbours. It is our commercial success, and 
our immense mercantile fleet, which are the real 
causes of jealousy and envy; and Great Britain 
is scarcely prepared to abandon these without a 
struggle. 

The selection for the appointment of naval Corn- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean must always 
be an anxious responsibility for the Minister to 
whom it is intrusted. It is not too much to say 
that (even in spite of the telegraph) the peace of 
Burope not infrequently depends upon the tact, 
discretion, and sound judgment of the admiral in 
commaTjd of the British Mediteiranean fleet; and 
thus oui' naval records show that one of our ablest 
and most distinguished admirals of the day is al¬ 
ways to be found with his flag flying in those 
waters. 

Not many years ago we kei)t only one sea-going 
admiral in the Mediterranean, and an admiral in 
the dockyai’d at Malta, who occasionally hoisted his 
flag and went to sea ; but latterly the squadron has 
been so much increased that it has been considered 
necessary to keep two sea-going admirals there in 
addition to the dockyard admiral. 

When Sir George Try on relieved Sir Anthony 
Hoskins in command of the station the rear-admiral 
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was Lord Walter Kerr, and the admiral in charge 
of Malta dockyard Admiral Buller. These were 
relieved not long afterwards, respectively, by Ad¬ 
miral Markham and Admiral Tracey. 

Notwithstanding that Malta is by far our largest 
and most important dockyard out of England, it 
has been found to be unequal to our present require¬ 
ments, and as it is not possible to effect any con¬ 
siderable extension of it, our responsible statesmen 
have wisely decided to build docks at Gibraltar, 
which does not lot)k as if there was any serious in¬ 
tention of reversing our traditional naval policy of 
keeping a powerful fleet in the Mediterranean— 
though, strange to say, we hn,ve (juite lately seen 
grave propositions made for the complete abandon¬ 
ment of that sea by the British fleet. Egypt to 
be handed over to the French, Malta to the Pope, 
and Cyprus returned to tlie Turks. And, stranger 
still, these propositions have been made not by 
foreigners but by Englishmen, and one an English 
soldier! 

Tryoii was certainly not an advocate of this 
policy, or “ strategy,” as it has been humorously 
called. The so-called policy of “scuttle” did not 
commend itself to his judgment. He saw no reason 
for backing down on every possible occasion, for fear 
of hurting somebody’s over-sensitive feelings. His 
views on this subject have been (|Uoted in an earlier 
chapter,^ and need not be repeated; but he cer¬ 
tainly held strong opinions as to the importance of 

^ Chapter xi. 
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Great Britain keeping a firm grip on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and being ready to hold her own against 
any probable combination of enemies ; and during 
the pei'iod that he held command of the station he 
devoted all his time, his abundant energy, his great 
2 )owers of organisation, and his perso:ial influence 
as a leader, towards making the most of the 
material at bis disposal, and moulding his squadron 
into a fisfbtinii' machine which should be second to 
none. 

He was always most anxious to keep himself 
thoroughly well informed upon all subjects of in¬ 
terest, which could be of any use tf) him, from 
every j^art of his extensive command ; and with 
this object in view be addressed the following letter 
to all ca])tains and officers in command of ships, 
shortly after be arrived on the station - 

“ Dear Gaptajn -,—Officers in command of 

H.M. ships, and eS 2 )ecially those on detached ser¬ 
vice, not infrequently become acquainted with 
matters of interest of a Jiature which do not usu¬ 
ally form the subject of official coiTesi)ondence. 

“ 1 shall be very glad to receive informal letters 
fi'om you at any time you desirti ti) draw my atten¬ 
tion to any jjoints of interest, as I am very anxious 
to keep thoroughly acquainted with everything 
that may affect the conduct of affair's on the 
station.” 


This letter made all commanding officers—even 
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the commander of the smallest gun-vessel—feel 
that they were in the confidence of the Commander- 
in-Chief; and that they were encouraged to seek 
useful information by every legitimate means, and 
impart it to the Admiral for the good of the })ublic 
service : and there can be no doubt that they felt 
their own importance considerably increased by this 
invitation to communicate informally and confiden¬ 
tially with the ('Omniander-in-Chief. 'fhis exhibi¬ 
tion of friendly confidence—witliout a shadow of 
undue familiarity—which he was in the liabit of 
showing to those serving under his orders was 
one of the secrets of Sir George Tryon’s power 
and authority, and was one of thti main causes 
of that remarkable devotion with which he was 
served. 

Unfortunately some of our naval worthies have 
attained distinction by a different line of conduct; 
and have thought to add to their dignity and imjrort- 
ance by assuming the position of Nobuchadneiizar’s 
golden image, to whom all men were called upon 
to bow down and worship, either with or without 
music. But this was not the view that Tryon took 
of his position as a naval commander. He rather 
sought to associate himself with his officers, and to 
make them feel that they all belonged to the same 
company, the members of which wei'e to seek their 
highest honour, and to endeavour to attain the 
summit of their loftiest ambition, by devoting 
themselves heart and soul to the best interests of 
the service; and he set them the example of doing 


X 
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SO. He assumed the j)Osition of maiiagiug director 
of the company for the time being, and was ready 
at all times to consult, to advise, and to lead. No 

f 

detail was too small for his notice; nor was any¬ 
thing too much trouble for him, so long as it was 
likely to increase in the smallest degree the effici¬ 
ency of any branch of the ]mblic sei'vice, or to fur¬ 
ther the legitimate ambition or individual interests 
of anybody serving under his oi dei s. 

He was in the truest sense (^f the word a leader, 
and, as becjime a leader, emimaitly just and ini- 



Hi s views on this subject were curtly expressed 
in a sjieech which he delivered on board the mer¬ 
cantile ti‘aining-ship (lonway at Liverpool, uhere 
he went to give away the ]jrizes, just before he 
left England to take command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean station. He said (towards the close of a 
humorous and interesting s])eech) : “ Do right and 
fear not. As officers, while just, and while firm, be 
considerate to those mider you, and seek to lesad 
rather than to command. ’ 

This was the key-note of his own conduct; and 
his tact, his judgment, his mother wit, and the 
transparent honesty and public spirit of his motives, 
enabled him to assume quite naturally the position 
of a leader, without in the smallest degree com¬ 
promising his position as a commander. On the con¬ 
trary, his kind consideration for those serving 
under his orders enhanced the respect in which he 
was universally held; the result being that he was 
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served with a devotion and implicit obedience rare 
even amongst sailors. 

The disaster to the Howe^ occurred during the 

• O 

time that Sir George Tryori was in command of the 
Mediterranean station; and although she did not 
belong to his stpiadi’on, he took it very much to 
heart as a national calamity, and his jmvate and 
semi-official letters show how deep an interest he 
took in the matter, and how anxious he was that 
she should be saved at all costs for the honour of 
the country. 

It was in consequence of this accident to the 
Howe that he issued the following Memorandum 
to his own S(]uadron—a Memorandum which has 
ac(]uired a peculiar significance and interest in the 
light of subsequent events ;— 

“ Memorandum. 

“ ‘ It may frecpiently hapj)en that an order may 
he given to an officer, which, from circumstances 
not known to the person who gave it at the time 
he issued it, would be impossible to execute, or the 
difficulty or risk of the execution of it would be so 
grest as to amount to a moral impossibility.—Duke 
of Wellington’s G.O., llth November 1803.’ 

“1. While an order should be implicitly obeyed, 

^ The Howe, a first-class battleship belonging to the Cbannel 
squadron, grounded on the rocka going int-o Ferrol harbour; aevcral 
compartments were filled, and she remained on the rocks for nearly 
five months, but was finally floated ofi^ taken home, and reimired. 
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still circumstances may change, and conditions may 
widely vary from those known, or even from those 
that presented themselves at the time orders were 
issued. In such cases the officer receiving orders, 
guided by the object that he knows his chief has 
in view, must act on his own responsibility. 

“ 2 [a). Ordei’s directing the movement of ships, 
either collectively or singly, are invariably accom¬ 
panied, as a matter of course, with the ])aramount 
understood condition—‘ With due regard to the 
safety of JLM. ships.’ 

“ [h) When the literal obedience to any order, 
however given, would entail a collision with a friend, 
or endanger a ship b}'" runnijig on shore, or in any 
other way, paramount orders direct that the dan¬ 
ger is to be a voided, while the object of the order 
should be attained if possible. 

“ 3. An admiral leading a fleet relies with con¬ 
fidence tin it while the order of the fleet is main¬ 
tained, each shij) will be handled and piloted with 
all the care and jittention that is exercised in the 
guidance of the leading ship. He relies that this 
will be the case, more especially when a fleet is 
aj)proaching land or a harbour. When a tide or a 
current is experienced, it is clear that a following 
ship cannot be safely conducted by eye-steering 
after a leader; rear ships are liable to be swept 
by currents to one side or the other off* the safe 
track, and the farther they are off a leader of a 
column, the farther they are likely to be from the 
true track. 
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“4. Eisks that are not only justifiable, but are 
demanded during wai’, are not justifiable during 
peace. 

“5. Ships following a leader in column should, 
when manoeuvring, avoid turning on a greater arc 
than that of the leader; if tliore is any error or 
difference it should be due to turning on a smaller 
arc. 

“ 6. As a rule, when a ship has turned wide on a 
leader, following ships should turn on the guide of 
tlieir column, and not on the ship that lias got 
out of station and has to i-ecover it. 

“ 7. When in line ahead any error Ironi the exact 
station of a shij) sliould be in the direction of lieing 
ahead of station ; but wdien in line abreast any error 
should be in the direction of being astern of station 
rather than ahead of it. 

“ 8. The neiglibourly duties of ships in a fleet to 
each other are duties which must be kept con¬ 
stantly in mind. 

“ G. Tryon, 

Vic^.-Admiml and Commavdcr-in-C/def.^^ 



It was while he was in command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean squadron that Sir George Tryon instituted, 
and frequently practised, his system of manoeuvres 
without signals, commonly known as the “ T A” 
system. The subject is of a somewhat technical 
nature, and it is proposed to deal with it separately 
in the next chapter. 
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Just before the two divisions of the fleet separ¬ 
ated for the winter of 1891-92 the annual regatta 
took place. 

These annual fleet regattas in the Mediterranean 
ai-e looked forward to by both officers and men with 
the keenest interest; and the preparations for the two 
great events—viz., the rowing race for the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s CUiallenge Cup, and the sailing race for 
the Commander-in-Cliiers Cup—are carried on for 
months before the time. The regatta usually takes 
place late in the autumn, either in October or early 
in November, just befoi-e the separation of the two 
divisions ; and the Admiral always endeavours to 
bring as many ships together as possible. 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s Challenge Cup was 
presented by his Royal Highness when hti was 
Coimnander-in-Chief of the station, for the best 
12-oared service cuttei', to be rowed over a 
straight course of three miles ; and the boat win¬ 
ning it is the champion cutter for the year. It is 
a proud moment for a ship’s company when this 
coveted trophy comes on board and takes its place 
in a glass case under the charge of the sentry 
at the captain’s cabin door—the name of the ship 
winning it, with the date, being duly inscribed 
upon it. Everybody in the ship feels as if he had 
had something to do with winning it. This is 
essentially the men’s trophy; but the Admiral’s 
Cup for the sailing race is the officers’ trophy, and 
becomes the absolute proj)erty of the officer winning 
it. The cup race for 1891 took place at Suda Bay, 


‘.re 
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ill the island of Candia. Sir George Tryoii presented 
a very handsome silver cup; and after a splendid 
race, in which more than sixty boats took part, it 
was won by Lieutenant Evan Thomas of H.M.S. 
Victoria, in one of that ship’s cutters. 

The annual presentation of a cup liy the admiral 
in command of a s(]uadron, to be sailed for with any 



Staii, of Cutters and 


I'ig, and in any class of hona Jido service boats, was 
instituted by the late Admiral Sir. Geolfrey Hornby 
for the encouragement (>f boat-sailing in 1872, when 
he commanded the Channel squadron; and his 
generous example has been so largely followed by 
other admirals on most of our principal stations, 
that “ the race for the Admiral’s Cup ” has come 
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to be looked upon as the great boat-sailing event 
of the year, as firmly established as the race for 
the Derby stakes. 

It is impossible to overrate the good which this 
encouragement to boat-sailing has effected. Coming 
just at the time when masts and sails were being 
abolished In all our fighting-shijis, it was particu¬ 
larly opj)ortune, and hel])ed to save boat-sailing 
from a ra[)id extinction. 

In the old days boat-sailing took care'of itself, 
as most of the work of the ship was carried on 
in sailing-boats; but as steamboats v^ere gradually 
introduced into the navy, until all large ships 
carried two or three, and (wen the smallest gun- 
vessel carried one, the use of sailing-boats was 
steadily declining, and it ap})eared as if the art 
woiild soon be lost. Idiis would have b(‘en regret¬ 
table, as it is a fine school for the midshipmen, and 
for making young seamen handy and alert. The 
artificial encouragement and the iiTipetus given to 
boat-sailing by the institution of these interesting 
cup regattas was therefore most oj)portune and 
very effective. Sir George Tryon fully appreciated 
it as a training-school; and being himself a good 
boat-sailer, he took a special interest in it, and 
gave it every encouragement. 

Shortly after the race for the Admiral’s Cup 
at Suda Bay the Victoria and the first division 
of the fleet went to Malta for the winter. 

The winter at Malta is a gay season, and the 
naval Commander - in - Chief, who is provided by 
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the Admiralty with a house, is expected to en¬ 
tertain largely; and he is—next to the Governor 
—the most.important person in the island. Lady 
Tryon came out from England for the winter, and 
under her able and graceful guidance the hos¬ 
pitalities of Admir.alty House were dispensed in 
a manner worthy of its bt^st traditions. The 
Tryon s succeeded an admiral who was noted for 
liis hospitality, and who had by far the best cook 
in the island ; so that they had a great reputation 
to keep uj). 

The principal houses in Malta are the old 
palaces of the Knights t)f St John; tlie residence 
of th(^ Govei'iior being the magnificent palace of 
tlie Grand Masters. The admiral’s house in the 
Strada Mezzodi is om^ of these, but it is one of 
tlie smallest of the aiihergeiii and the Tryons felt 
gi'eatly the inade(j[uate size of their rooms, in view 
of all the people tht^y wished to entertain; but 
in s])ite of this drawback, the Admiralty House 
balls and dinner - jiarties were about the most 
jjojmlar in Malta dui-ing the winters of 1891-92 
and 1892-93. Tryon loved hospitality, and he was 
never more happy than when he saw his rooms 
full, and his guests—particularly the young ones 
—enjoying themselves. 

The office-work of the Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediteri'aneaii is very heavy, especially at 
Malta during the winter months; and on some 
day^, when there is a run of work — more par¬ 
ticularly on mail-days — he is tied to his office 
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until very late hours, and can scarcely find time 
to take necessary exercise. Fortunately Sir George 
Try on was fond of writing, and he kept up a very 
large private and semi - official correspondence in 
addition to his official work. Allusion has already 
been made to his invitation to all his captains, and 
to all officers in command of ships, to communicate 
to him any interesting information from any part 
of the station. This correspondence of course en¬ 
tailed answers from him, which could n6t be de¬ 
puted to his secretary or clerks. He wrote very 
fast, and, as has been previously remarked, his 
writing was often difficult to read. 

Besides his thirst for infin-rnation from all (piarters 
of his own station, he was in close and frequent 
communication with the Director of Naval Intel¬ 
ligence at the Admiralty (Hear-Admiral Bridge). 
This coirespondence is very interesting, but unfor¬ 
tunately it is gema’ally of too confidential a nature 
for publication : it was of course reci])rocal—that 
is to say, he was in a position to impart as much 
information to the Admiralty as he received there¬ 
from. 

In one of his letters to Admiral Bridge he men¬ 
tions a visit which he had j)aid to Madalena, the 
Italian military port at the northern end of the 
island of Sardinia. He visited, amongst other 
things, the columbary, or pigeon establishment. It 
seems that the Italians were training carrier-pigeons 
for war purposes; but they suffered great loiSses 
from hawks, with which the island of Sardinia 
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abounds. Out of sixty pigeons that were started 
from Cagliari only about a dozen got to Madaleiia; 
so the Italians attached a light sort of bamboo 
whistles to their tails, which, as Tryoii says, “ made 
a surprising noise when they flew,” and it was 
hoped this would frighten the hawks. But not a 
bit of it; the hawks did not mind the whistle in 
the least—in fact, it saved them a lot of trouble, 
for instead of going to seek their J)rey they had 
nothing fo do but to sit on a rock and wait until 
they heard the whistle announcing that dinner was 
ready. It was not precisely the same tune as the 
bo’sun's l)ipe to dinner, but it answered the same 
pui'pose. 

In another letter to the Chief of the Intelligence 
Department, Tryon puts interesting (piestions in 
interna,tiojial law wliich show the direction in which 
his thoughts were ever running, and as the (piestioiis 
do not disclose any confidential matter they may 
be (quoted. He says :— 

“ I was looking the other day for some clear defi¬ 
nition or exposition on the. following points: A. 
and B. are at war, C. is neutral. Territorial waters 
extend three miles from the shore. A siiuadroii 
belonging to A. sights a squadron belonging to 
B. that is much inferior, and is steaming along the 
land one mile distant from it. B. desires not to 
fight; A. desires to go at B.; C. has no force 
present or near. Where is the law clearly defined ? 
I di^i’t ask what would happen. 

“A'gain, B. desires not to fight, being inferior: 
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C., the neutral, is present with a force: B. and 
C. arci more than a match for A. : B. desires to 
go nortii and tiast, and it is A.’s object to prevent 
this. C. says, ‘ You shall not fight in my waters. 
I will attack whoever attacks the other first.’ B. 
steams steadily on N.E., along the shore, C. 
accompanying, to prevent a fight taking place in 
neutral wat(;ra. B., thus escorted, gains his point; 
gets a certain number of miles N.E,, and then 
one night, unobserved by A., slips jiway and plays 
the deuce. What does the law say, and where ? 
And what would be the decision of a Geneva Con¬ 
vention as to ultimate dama£xes ? ” 

O % 

As to the first of these cases, it is certainly 
generally understood that to fight in neutral ter¬ 
ritorial Avaters is a breach of inteniational law; 
and though Trvoii seems to luiAe little doubt as 

o »/ 

to what would really ha])])en, it is not unlikely 
that tlie ])ower and ability of the neutral to take 
ultimate rcA^enge foi- the bi-each of his territorial 
neutrality, as well as the dijilomatic relations (an 
unknown factor) between tln^ neutral and the 
two belligerents resjjectiA’^ely, would be powerful 
guides as to what would hap])en. 

The second problem is a decided puzzler, as it 
would obviously be most unfair for C. to act as 
an escort to B., and afibrd him safe-conduct through 
a critical period of a strategic movement which 
might result in giving him some opportunity of 
a combination disastrous to A. This would/'not 
be neutrality. 
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The last of the series of this confideiitial corre¬ 
spondence which passed between Sir George Tryon 
and Admiral Bridge may be quoted, though it 
is only interesting because it was probably one 
of the last letters Sir George ever wrote. It is 
dated from Haifa on June IG, 1893, and the 
Victoria foundered on the 22d. He says :— 


“ I will subscribe XI to tlie ol)ject in view, ex¬ 
pressed ill your letter of the 9tli. How well 
Hopkins managed the American business; it was 
a very useful exliibition of friendship on both 
sides, with lots of witnesst!s. I’m paying a hurried 
visit to the coast of Syria ; it does us all a lot 
of good being together.—Yours sincerely, 

“G. Tryon.” 


This takes us, however, rather ahead of our 
reckoning, and we must return. 

In January 1892 the Victoria ran aground at 
Snipe Point, near Platea, on the coast of Greece. 
Sir George Tryon was not on board at tlie time, 
the Victoria having gone to Platea in charge of 
Captain Bourke to carry out her annual submarine 
mining and other tor])edo ])ractice. Platea is a 
snug little landlocked harbour on a quiet and 
practically uninhabited spot on the western shores 
of Greece, and it has—with the permission of the 
Greek Government—been selected for carrying out 
thi a\exercise; each of the ships of the Mediter- 
rane^ fleet going there in turns during the winter 
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months for the pui’pose of carrying out a systematic 
course of torpedo work. 

The Victoria at the time of the accident was en¬ 
gaged in the operation known technically as “ run¬ 
ning ‘ Whiteheads’ under weigh.” It is an exercise 
re(piiring much caution, as it has to be done in 
shallow watei', in oi‘der to afford a better chance of 
recovering an erratic “ Whitehead ” which makes a 
mistake, and sinks instead of floating at the end of 
its run. The ship herself has to be under ’(veigh and 
steaming at a good Sja^ed ; find with heavy battle¬ 
ships in close and narrow watej’S it is an exercise 
requiring caution and vigilance. 

Captain Bourke knew tluit Snipe Point—being 
low, and the shoal-water extending some distance 
ofl' it—wfis fi dfuigerous s})ot; find in order to make 
matters yxa’ftictly safe, he decided to place a tem¬ 
porary buoy on the extreme edge of the shoal-water, 
so as to be able to mamjeuvre with freedom so long as 
he kept outside the buoy. He therefore sent a boat 
in to the point, with orders to row “ straight out,” 
and drop the buoy when she got into 10 fithoms of 
Avater, The boat wont in and did i-ow “ straight 
out,” and dropped the buoy in 10 fathoms ; but, 
unfortunately, she had not rowed straight out on 
the line of the shoal, which Avas narroAV, so that, 
although the buoy Avas in 10 fathoms, the shoal 
extended considerably beyond the buoy, and the 
Victoria during one of her runs ran on the rocky 
shoal at a speed of about 9 knots, and stuck^st. 
The news was telegraphed to Malta, and Sir Greorge 
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Tryon started off for Platea in the Surprise, after 
making the necessary arrangements for sending u]) 
the Sampson (dockyard tug) with, a powerful steam 
fire-engine for pumping, and other gear, including 
wire hawsers, which he thought would he rc^quired 
for getting the Victoria off* tlie shoal, ship was 
very badly aground. The momentum with which 
she had run on shore had f<u*ced her high up on the 
shoal, the forepart of the shij) Ijeing in 7 feet less 
water than she was drawing when she Avent on 
shore. The bottom was badly ripped by the rocks ; 
three compartments were full of wsiter, and there 
was 06 feet of water under the stern. 

'J’he first thing to do, therefore, was to lay out 
anchors to seaward, to keej) the ship steady where 
she was, and to jnevent her from slewing or driving 
farther up on to the shoal in case a strong westerly 
wind should set in before all the arrangements were 
ready for pulling her off*. The Hecla, torpedo-depot 
ship, was at Platea at the time, and rendered assis¬ 
tance, and also made two unsuccessful attempts to 
tow the Victoria off'; but the latter was too fast 
ashore to come off without a good deal of lightening. 
She ran aground on the afternoon of the 29th of 
January. Sir George Tryon arrived at Platea on 
the 1st February; and the ship was floated on the 
evening of the 4th, having been ashore six days and 
five hours. These were six days of unremitting toil 
for the officers and ship’s company of the Victoria, 
aiul^he spirit and energy with which they worked 
called forth the highest praise from the Commander- 
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iii-Ghief, and eventually from the Admiralty. As a 
matter of fact, the ship’s company’s hammocks were 

never got down the whole time—in other words, 

« 

they never went to bed. 

The arrangements made? by the Admiral for get¬ 
ting the ship olF were elaborate, but conceived and 
carried out in a thoroughly practical and seaman¬ 
like manner. First, the ship was lightened by 1253 
tons, including 475 tons of coal thrown overboard. 
Temporary bulkheads and coffer-dams were built 
inside the ship, for tln^ purpose of confining the 
water as much as possible, and isolating the leaks, 
many of which were ])artially plugged with wooden 
wedges and Poi tland cement by the divers. 

The shijis that Sir George Try on summoned to 
assist at the operations were the Hecla, Phaeton, 
Edinburgh, Dreadiioiight, Scout, with the Humber 
stoi'e-ship and the Sampson tug. 

Whet) all was I’eady, and the necessary anchors 
had been laid out, the Edinburgh ajid the Dread¬ 
nought pulled {istern, and with the Samj)soii tug 
lashed alongside, Jind the Victoria’s engines going- 
full speed astern, she came off, t(.) the great delight 
of all concerned, and the Victoria was saved to the 
country ; but, alas ! only for a short time. 

Whatever may be said of the grounding of the 
Victoria, there can only be one oi)inion as to her 
rescue, and that is that it was a very fine piece of 
work, reflecting great credit upon all concerned. The 
ship returned to Malta, and was docked and retired 
iu the new Hamilton Dock, which was jusr com- 
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pleted in time to receive her—in fact, she opened 
the dock. 

The brightest feature of the mishap was the splen¬ 
did spirit shown by the crew of the Victoria : even 
the sick turned out and insisted on taking a share 
of the work so far as they were able. There was no 
thought of rest, or of “ watch below,” or of regular 
meal hours ; but all worked away day and night 
with untiring energy and zeal until they got the 
ship afloat. There is a sort of satisfactiorf in know- 

4 

ing that this was not tln^ same shi 2 >’s company so 
many of whom were eventually lost in the ship, 
though the latter showed the same spirit under still 
more trying circumstances. The mantle of honour 
was betiueathed to theii- very worthy successors. 

The Victoria was badly damaged ; the stem-piece 
was broken, and the ketil-plates and garbords were 
ripped and torn for a distance of 70 feet from 
forward. The wonderfully tough nature of the mild 
steel of which she was built was well shown by some 
of the pieces taken out of the damaged part of her 
bottom : there were some pieces crumpled and 
twisted like the letter S, and some like the letter 
Z, without showing a fracture. She was built at 
Elswick by Armstrong, Mitchell, & Co., and the 
material and workmanship reflected high credit on 
that firm. 

The resources of Malta dockyard were turned on 
to the Victoria, and she was cdlfipletely repain^jd 
and ready to sail for the summer cruise in ^ay. 

The first division of the squadron uriddr the 
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Commander - in - Chief sailed from Malta on the 
31st of May and went to Nauplia, where they 
were joined by the second division under Bear- 
Admiral Markham, and the whole fleet cruised 
and exercised together in the JEgean Sea. 

In June the Commander-in-Chief paid a visit 
to the Sultan at Constantinople; but as armed 
warships are not allowed to pass through the 
Dardanelles in peace-time, he could not go in 
his flagship, and therefore went in his steam-yacht, 
the Surprise. With*his usual thoughtfulness lie 
took with him as his guests 'Captain Wilson of 
the Sans Pared, Cajitain Noel of the Nile, and 
his own flag-captain Captain Bourke, in order to 
give them an opportunity of seeing the famous 
city of the Golden Horn and the Bospliorus. The 
Admiral and the three captains attended the 
Salaamlik on the day of their arrival at Constan¬ 
tinople, and were very graciously received by the 
Sultan : they dined with liim, and the Admiral had 
two interviews with him. They were also shown 
tlie forts on the Bosjihorus, and had a friendly 
and agreeable visit, the Sultan bestowing upon Sir 
George Tryon the Medjidie of the 1st class. They 
lejoined the fleet on the 25th of June at Vourlah 

The two divisions separated in July, the second 
division remaining in the Levant ; and the first 
division, after paying a flying visit to Malta, went 
fo^^ cruise rouh’d the coast of Sicily. Mount 
Etna ‘was at this time in violent eruption, and it 
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was a splendid sight as the squadron steamed by 
beneath its towering height, volumes of black 
smoke darkening the sky and the slopes of the 
mountain for many miles; and there were con¬ 
stant rumblings, and occasional loud reports as of 
heavy guns. 

The first division with the Commander-in-Chief 
then cruised until the end of September, visiting 
the ])rincipal Italian and Spanish ports in the 
western basin of the Mediterranean; spending a 
fortnight at Gibraltar, and returning to Malta on 
the 29th Sejptember. Malta is not a healthy place 
in summer and autumn, so that ships are never 
kept there longer than necessaiy. After coaling 
and replenishing stores, the first division sailed 
again on the 10th of October, this time going 
to the eastward and joining th(^ second division 
under Rear - Admiral Markham, the rendezvous 


being once more Nauplia, in the Morea. 

The autumnal junction of the first and second 
divisions is always the time chosen for the fleet 
regatta. This year the pulling races took place at 
Salonica, and the sailing races at Lemnos. The 
Vali of Salonica presented an additional prize (pre¬ 
sumably by order of the Sultan), and it was decided 
that this should be given as an extra prize in the 
All-comers' race. This race was a very fine sight, 
nearly eighty boats starting for it, and the Vali 


was greatly delighted. After the race the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief received the Vali on the qii^^^r- 
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deck of the Victoria, and the prize was produced. 
The Admiral directed the junior midshipman to 
receive it,, saying to the Vali that he did so 
because in all probability the young officer would 
live longer than any one present, and would there¬ 
fore cherish the memory of the event for a greater 
length of time. 

The sailing regatta took place at a beautiful 
landlocked harbour at Moudros, in the island of 
Lemnos.* It is an ideal place for boat - sailing, 
being a fine large sheet of water, perfectly land¬ 
locked, and the laud all round fairly low, so that 
there is generally a good steady breeze, especially 
in the late autumn. Also, the island abounds 
with red-legged partridges, and on Saturday, when 
there is no school for the midshipmen, or drill for 
anybody else, sixty or seventy guns may be heard 
popping around Moudros harbour. The natives 
shoot also; but they are somiuvhat shy of wasting 
their ammunition on hying shots, and prefer to pot 
the birds from behind stone walls.^ It is said that 
they rob tlie nests for the pur]a)se of selling the 
eggs, which, if it is true, will very soon end in 
extermination. 

Sir Geoi-ge Try on’s cup was won in 1892 by 
Commander Tate of the Colossus, a very successful 
boat-sailer, who had won three or four admirals’ 
cups already. 

British officers look npoii the natives ns iwachei-s ; but after 
all/i'^jey only shoot their own birds, in their own way. 
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Shortly after the regattas the Commander-in- 
Chief with the first division sailed for Malta. 

During this winter, and the sju'ing of 1893, Sir 
George and Lady Tryoii entertained some distin¬ 
guished guests at Malta. 

Prince and Princess Ferdinand of Bulgaria, just 
a week married, arrived there on their honeymoon, 
and honoured the Admiral and Lady Tryon with 
their company at dinner, and were shown the sights 
of the island. 

In April Sir George was summoned to attend 
her Majesty the Queen at Florence, and sailed in 
H.M.S. Edgar for Spezzia. He and his flag-lieu- 
teiiant. Lord Gillford, then went on to Florence, 
and Sir George for the last time paid his respects 
to his Sovereign. He then hurried back to Malta 
and his squadron, where he had plenty of work to 
occupy him. 

In the middle of this month of April the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Spencer) and Lady 
Spencer, and Sir Frederick Bichards, the second 
Sea Lord, arrived at Malta in the Admiral’s yacht 
Surprise : they stayed with Sir George and Lady 
Tryon at Admiralty House, and were shown the 
sights of the island—the Lords of the Admiralty 
making a close inspection of the dockyard and 
other naval establishments, and witnessing a naval 
review at Corradino, the great naval drill-ground 
on the east side of the harbour. One of the mosjj 
interesting features of this naval review was ime 
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musical drill (or, more correctly, i>hysical drill to 
music) by the seamen of the fleet. Tlie men had 
been well drilled, and carried out the exercise with 
great precision and uniformity, and much to the 
satisfaction of the Lords of the Admiralty. As 
a preliminary to this picturesque drill it is always 
the custom for the seamen to take off* their jumpers, 
or, in other words, their outside upper garment— 
and very smart and business-like they look in their 
clean flannels with their bare brawny arms; but 
some of the Malta ladies were quite shocked when 
they saw ‘‘Jack” beginning to peel, and promptly 
left the ground. 

The Lords of the Admiralty paid only a very 
short and flying visit to Malta, arriving on the 
I7th, and sailing for Gibraltar on the night of the 
19th, after diiiljig with the Tryons; hut they got 
a great deal into the three days, and wliile Sir 
George Tryon was showing Lord Spencer and 
Admiral Sir Frederick Richards over the dock¬ 
yard and other naval establishments, his wife was 
showing Lady Spencer the interesting and more 
secular sights. 

Early in May the Princess of Wales and her two 
daughters the Princesses Victoria and Maud arrived 
at Malta in the royal yacht Osborne. Sir George 
dined with them on board the Osborne, and on the 
following day Lady Tryon escorted them to see a 
polo-match, and to some of the usual sights: their 
Ii(Val Highnesses then went to tea with that ami- 
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able and most interesting collector of curiosities, 
old Mr Harry of St Julieii s; alas! himself since 
collected. 

The I’ecord of the squadron cmises which has been 
detailed in this chapter will give the reader some 
idea of the way the ships of the Mediterranean fleet 
ai‘e kept moving, and thus constantly exercising— 
either under the ordoi s of .the Commander-in-Chief 
or the Rear-Admiral, though occasionally one of 
the senior captains is given a squadron to handle. 
But, in addition to the ordinary duti(^s of a squadron 
leader, the Comniander-in-Chief is burdened with a 
vast amount of official and semi-official correspond¬ 
ence. Delic.'ite international (juestions also fre¬ 
quently call for his attention ; and during the 
months that he spends at Malta a long-established 
tradition demands of him social duties of a some¬ 
what onerous nature. In fact, he must not only 
be a thorough seaman and an able tactician, but he 
must be a diplomatist and a genial host, and he is 
finally expected to 2 >fi'tronise and take an interest 
in all the local uffiiirs of this curious little island, 
though of cour.se not to interfere in any way with 
its government. 

As a host Sir George Tiyon was peculiarly hap 2 )y. 
He also found time to interest himself in most 
of the local institutions of the island; and when 
subscriptions were wanted, his generous hand was 
ever ready to respond. 

His principal btisiness and his main interest 
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of course with his squadron, and it may be said 
without fear of contradiction, or of wounding any 
one’s feelings, that of all the long line of able men 
who have commanded the British Mediterranean 
fleet, none ever had that fleet in more perfect order 
or under better control than he had; nor did any 
admiral ever possess more absolutely the trust and 
confidence of his captains, not even Nelson himself. 
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MANtEUVRES WITHOUT SIGNALS.' 


The reader is warned t}iat this ciiapter is of a 
somewhat technical nature, and if he has no taste 
for nautical technicalities he is advised to skip it. 

It had lonp^ been the opinion of Sir George Tryon— 
and indeed of many other thoughtful naval officers— 
that it would be impossible to make effective signals 
in action. The speed at which modem battleships 
travel, and the extreme rapidity with which a 
sudden alteration of course or formation on the 
part of either combatant would chfinge the whole 
tactical aspect of an encounter, seemed to point to 
the probability that, however smartly signals might 
be made, understood, and answered, it would be im¬ 
possible for an admiral to take advantage (juickly 
enough of opportunities which would be likely to 
offer themselves in the course of a battle. 


The recent development of numerous quick-firing 
guns of small calibre, which would be sure to sl^t 
away signal-halyards, and disable the signalmen, 
still further added to the assumed difficulty; so 
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that it became evident some plan must be devised 
by which an admiral could guide his fleet in action 
without signals. And thus it came about that 
Tryon instituted his famous “T A” system,—a 
system which it is to be feared has been hastily 
condemned without sufficient reason. 

It may be explained that the hoisting of the 
two signal flags T A simply means that the shij)s 
of the squadron are to observe closely the Admiral’s 
movements, as he may altei* course, or do something 
which the squadron is to follow without further 
orders. Tryon’s use of these flags as a preliminary 
to his manoeuvres without signals did not therefore 
alter the meaning of this signal in the signal-book, 
but only extended it, and gave it a more particular 
signification. He describes his plan as “ a system 
of fleet manoeuvres with and without signals.” 
That is to say, he reserves to himself the power 
of hoisting a formation signal at any time during 
the manoeuvres ; but the general idea is, that either 
no signals or only “ one-flag ” signals should be used. 
“Follow my leader” is the principle on which the 
plan is founded. Follow my leader, either in single 
line ahead, or my leaders in two lines ahead (divi¬ 
sions), or four lines ahead (subdivisions). 

The Mediterranean squadron used frequently to 
exercise at “ T A ” under the guidance of Sir 
George Tryon, and the system commended itself 
to. the judgment of the Rear-Admiral and the 
captains as the most practical method of con¬ 
ducting a squadron in action which had ever been 
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pi'oposed. Subsequent events, which had nothing 
to do with the “ T A” system, have unfortunately, 
but very naturally, thrown discredit upon it. 

In a letter, dated March 1893, to his old friend 
Admiral Sir John Hopkins, who was then in com¬ 
mand of the North American squadron, Tryon thus 
explains tlie leading features of his “ T A ” system :— 

“ The design and object of the T A system is to 
provide for the time when no signals are reason¬ 
ably to be relied upon. Any introduction of any 
addition is a contributifui tow'ards defeatiiiijr the 
object. Absolute precision is not tc) be expected 
in maineuvi’es, but a very little j)ractice w'ill show 
that sufficient accuracy for safety and all practical 
puiposes is easily secuied. 

“ T would ask any one just to go out with the 
ships in two columns, and then steer Avberever you 
like, in any dii-ection, without any signal whatever. 
All the leader of the second division must do is 
to keep his distance, and do as you do. Then do 
the same w'ith subdivisions. Then begin again, and 
hoist the blue pendant,^ and keep it uj), altering 
course just wdien and liow much or how' little you 
please Sometimes I dip the blue ])endant when a 
turn is completed, but I find that is even too much 
to I'etjuire, and prefer keeping it up altogethei', so 
long as I intend to turn together. If you w'^ant 
precision at any time, make the usual signal by 
signal-book. If you want a particular formajJeU) 

^ The blue pendant indicates that all the ships arc to turn together, 
instead of “follow my leader,” 
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make the formation signal—that is to say, when 
there is time at your disposal: maximum attain¬ 
able accuracy is assured by using the signal-book; 
but when irianceuvring on an ()j)ponent, and having 
got into a good position, you can only maintain it 
by taking your orders as it were from him, and by 
turning as he turns. There is no time for a signal, 
or you lose your position. If signal masts and 
yards are shot away, or signal-halyards gone, you 
can still tmanceuvre a fleet. Those without some 
such system cannot. 

“ I'o maintain freedom to move without notice in 
any direction, after turning together, you will often 
find it convenient to (when at exercise) make a for¬ 
mation signal. 

“ I find if one man is stationed with a glass 
always on the directing ship — usually the flag¬ 
ship— she will not turn a point without it being 
noticed, (n'en if no helm signals are used. 

“ The system does not pretend to secure barrack- 
yard precision ; that is not possible in action, and 
not even necessary, but it is surprising how nearly 
it is attained. 1 am convinced that it will be 
impossible to work the signal-books in action, but' 
it may be j) 0 ssible to work single flags, and the 
fewer the better. 

“ It goes without saying, what we are going to 
do in action we should practise while we can.” 

This is Tryon’s explanation of the intention and 
scope of his T A system, and it scarcely needs 

comment. 
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After the loss of the Victoria, it was sought 
in some quarters to show that this method of 
exercise was in some indirect way responsible for 
that loss. It was assumed that by manoeuvring 
without signals, and hence (as Tryon admits) 
with less than the mathematical accuracy which 
is attainable by the use of signals, a certain 
loose habit of thought had been engendered in 
the minds of the admirals and captains, so that 
they came to think they had the power of mak¬ 
ing their ships turn and twist and perform evolu¬ 
tions which, as a matter of fact, were physically 
im])ossible : in short, that they had the power 
to override the fixed and immutable laws which 
govern the movements of steamships in motion. 

This explanation of the disaster was, however, 
quite unreasonable. Such an idea never entered 
the minds of those admirals and captains who 
practised manoeuvring without signals by the T A 
system. They knew perfectly well that it bore 
the same relation to manoeuvring by the signal- 
book as loose play at fencing bears to the sys¬ 
tematic teaching in slow time of the points and 
parries, the cuts and the guards. 

The performance of evolutions by signal is the 
goose-step of nautical drill; it teaches what can 
be done, and trains the eye to judge speed, dis¬ 
tance, and turning power. But Sir George Tryon 
remembered (what some other high authorities 
seemed to have forgotten) that when he met'an 
enemy’s fleet at sea, he would not know their 
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speed or their individual turning powers, and 
that there would be no time to measure dis¬ 
tances ; and, above all, that he would not know 

1 

his enemy’s intentions until they were actually 
put in execution. This set him thinking of some 
plan whereby he could take immediate advantage 
of a designedly or fortiiitously gained position, 
without the necessary delay involved in making 
a signal—a delay which would probably miss the 
assumed advantage; and this was what his sys¬ 
tem was intended to jirovide for, and did pro¬ 
vide for. 

His mind was an eminently practical one, and 
although he ne^ver had any doubt that our modern 
battleships wei'e very little affected by any ordinary 
wind or weather, so far as their manoeuvring powers 
were ciJiicerned, but that tliey turned their circles 
ajid their arcs, on all occasions, in practically the 
same time and space at given speeds, he yet dis¬ 
couraged a too devoted and academical study of 
these curves and arcs, as being likely to cause 
his officers to place an undue trust in the theoret¬ 
ical plotting off of shi])s’ movements, and thereby 
cause them to neglect practice, and to forget that 
in action they would not have any data to go upon 
with regard to their enemy’s movements, and would 
thus be obliged to manoeuvre their shi])s entirely by 
ihe eye and their own unaided judgment. This was 
the lesson which he was continually trying to instil 
into* the minds of his captains, and there can be very 
little doubt that it was an eminently practipal lesson, 
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—a lesson which the next great naval war is cer¬ 
tain to illustrate and enforce. 

The “ barrack - yard precision,” which Try on 
speaks of so scornfully, will never win a naval 
battle if pitted against superior practical experi¬ 
ence in handling ships or squadrons by the eye, 
unaided by the use of sextant, protractors, or 
other artificial aids to judgment, for the simple 
reason that there will be no time to use these 
instruments, and the opportunity will have gone 
while the theorist is thinking about tliem. This 
by no means implies that sextants, and ])rotrac- 
tors, and compasses for taking horizontal angles, 
are not extremely useful — in fact, indispensable 
instruments, esj)ecially for instructional f)ur])oses; 
but it does imply that they will be of no use in 
action, and this is just what Try on so clearly 
foresaw. He was quite aware that it wjis neces¬ 
sary people should learn to walk before they could 
run; Imt he endeavoured to teach his jnqiils to 
run also, as he wished his side to win the race. 

It was remarked in an earlier chapter that Tryon 
was always ready for a discussion on naval tactics 
with any one who had any ideas on the subject, 
or who might be supposed to have formed opinions 
worth listening to. This was specially the case 
during his last command in the Mediterranean; 
and the captains of the Mediterranean fleet can, 
well remember the Comrnander-in-Chiefs office in 
his house in the Strada Mezzodi, Malta, where, 
after discussing the oi’dinary business on which 
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the captain called, the Admiral would produce a 
set of little models out of a drawer, or a sheet 
of paper with naval tactical diagrams on it, and 
ask some leading question, or make some proposi¬ 
tion as t(f the best formation for attack, which 
would be certain to lead to a discussion. 

Sir George Tryon dearly loved an argument, and 
he used to say that he hated people who agreed 
with him, meaning thereby "that he did not think 
much of •’them if they had no opinion of their 
own, or were afraid to (express it. He had a 
wonderful way of getting at other people’s opin¬ 
ions without seeming to do so. He was fair and 
generous in argument, and ready to hear all sides 
of a question — that is to say, questions which 
might pro])erly be discussed with those under his 
orders; though, it is almost needless to say, he 
permitted no argument in questions of discipline, 
or the administration of his squadron. Here he 
was the Commander - in - Chief, not the inquirer 
into open questions of tactics. 

It must i)e obvious, even to our non - naval 
readers, that the leading idea of the “ T A ” sys¬ 
tem was to enable one mind, the brain of one 
man, to actuate the forces of squadron, so as 
to concentrate them on any particular point dur¬ 
ing a naval action, without making signals, or 
•at any rate with the very simplest “one-flag” 
signals. 

As long as a, squadron can be satisfactorily 
manoeuvred in single line ahead it is not neces- 
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sary to make any signals; but there are cases 
where single line ahead could not be used, save 
at a serious tactical disadvantage — such, for in¬ 
stance, as a general chase, or a general retreat, 
with the enemy in line abreast. In ^uch cases 
a line ahead would of course be out of the ques¬ 
tion, and thus Tryon had made provision by the 
hoisting of a single flag (which need not be an¬ 
swered) for the -ships to tui-n together, and by 
so doing to get into line abreast, or* bow, or 
quarter - line, or to reverse the line altogether— 
in fact, to assume any of the simpler formations. 

Much has been written lately on naval tactics, 
both by naval officers and civilians,—though princi¬ 
pally by the latter,—and opinions have been freely 
expressed as to the best formation for a fleet of 
modern battleships to attack in. Such minor naval 
battles as have taken place since tlje introduction of 
steam and armour-clads have been lai’gely quoted, 
and imported into the controversy, usually with the 
object of supporting some preconceived opinions 
and theories upon the subject. It is but natural 
that students should grasp eagerly at any little 
bit of practical demonstration which has taken 
place, either with the view of supporting some 
theory, or with an open and inquiring mind; but 
the application of the lessons taught — or sup¬ 
posed to be taught—by the records of these sea-* 
fights appears in many cases to have been ill-judged, 
and very often misleading. Conclusions have fleen 
jumped to, and theories formed with regard to guns. 
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armour, speed, size, rams, torpedoes, or some of the 
various attributes of a warship, which were not jus¬ 
tified by the evidence ; and the worst of it is that 
these hasty conclusions are apt to be acted on in 
the production of future warship designs : though 
we may fairly congratulate ourselves that in this 
country we have on the whole shown more stability, 
and less tendency to be carried away by every new 
and attractive theory, than some of our neighbours. 

It is itfipossible for practical naval officers to read 
the generally accepted and popular accounts of 
these battles without seeing at a glance that all 
sorts of actions and incidents are attributed to 
design, when they were really nothing else but 
pure chance. Very possibly in many cases the 
innocent actors—after reading the accounts—have 
come to think and believe that they really did do 
designedly the things with which an imaginative 
historian or war correspondent has credited them. 
This is only human nature, though it does not alter 
the fact. 

But indeed it is not necessary to confine our¬ 
selves to the records of modern naval battles in 
order to see this tendency to jump to conclusions, 
and to attribute design where there was none. 
One has only to look at a popular account of 
one of the old sailing-ship battles—Trafalgar,^ for 
«instance—in order to see captains, on both sides, 

credited with performing all sorts of manoeuvres, in 
* 

1 Thiers’ account of the battle of Trafalgar, in his ‘ Consulate and 
Empire,’ shows what a lively imagination can do in this direction. 
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dismasted and rudderless ships, over which they 
had no more control than they had over an eclipse 
of the moon. Such stories are picturesque, but 
obviously not true. 

Tryon was under no delusion as to his powers of 
controlling the movements of his squadron by the 
ordinary system of signals when once the fight had 
begun ; and hence he instituted his “ T A ” system, 
believing it to be the only feasible method of keep¬ 
ing his squadron In hand, and those who ‘practised 
it under his guidance came to a similar conclusion. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CATASTROPHE. 

On the 22d of Jiine 1893 the coiiibiiied first and 
second divisions of the Mediterranean fleet were 
lying at anchor off Beyrout, on the coast of Syria. 
The flag of the (Commander - in - Chief Sir George 
Tryon was flying in the Victoria, and the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Markham was flying in the Camper- 
down. The other shi])s present were the Nile, 
Dreadnought, Inflexible, Collingwood, Phaeton, 
Edinburgh, Sans Pareil, Edgar, Amphion, Fearless, 
Barham. 

The Traflxlgar was the proper flagship of the 
Rear-Admiral, but she was under repair at Malta, 
and his flag was therefore hoisted temporarily in 
the Camperdown. 

According to the published programme of the 
movements of the squadron, it was to sail on the 
22d for Tripoli, a port about sixty miles to the 
• northward of Beyrout, thence to Latakia, Fama- 
gousta, Larnaca, Limasol, Adalia, and Suda Bay. 

Many accounts have been written of the naval 
disaster of the 22d of June. There is an excellent 
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one in the ‘ Naval Annual ’ for 1894 by that talented 
and well-informed writer on naval subjects, Mr 
James K. Thursfield, which can be recomjnfiended to 
the reader if he has not already seen it; but it is 
thought that, as an introduction to the subject, 
two brief narratives by eye-witnesses will be of 
special interest. 

The first we propose to give is a plain unvarnished 
tale by Staff-Commander Hawkins-Smith, the navi¬ 
gating officer of the Victoria, who stood beside Sir 
George Tryon during his last moments, and heard 
his last words. He says:— 

“ The fleet left Beyxout at 10 a.m. on the 2-2d 
June 1893 for Tripoli, forming in single line abreast 
to port, steering N. by E. At 1.30 p.M. the course 
was altered to N.E. by N. 

“Shortly after 2 P.M. the Commander-in-Chief 
sent for the Stafi‘- Commander to bring the chart 
to his cabin. The flag - captain was there. The 
Admiral asked what the position of the flagship 
was, and what course the fleet was steering. These 
were pointed out to him. The ships were steering 
N.E. by N., shortly to be altered to E. by N., so 
soon as they were far enough to the northward to 
pass Bamkine lighthouse, 2.] miles off. The position 
already assigned for the anchorage of the fleet was ” 
—the anchor-bearings are then given in detail. “ To 
bring the fleet into the required. formation, the • 
Admiral said he would form it into two divisions, 
line ahead; and when far enough past the line of 
bearings for anchoring—viz.. Lions Tower, S. by E. 
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—he would invert the course of the columns by 
turning inwards 16 points, leaders together, the rest 
in succession; and when back again on the line of 
bearing, alter course together 8 points to port. 
Also he would place the columns six cables apart for 
this manoeuvi’e. It was then remarked that the 
least distance the columns should be apart was 
eight cables (the Victoria’s diameter of turning circle 
with full helm being just three cables). To this 
the Adnitiral replied, ‘ Yes; it shall be eight cables.’. 
The usual signals were then made to form columns 
of divisions in line ahead, columns disposed abeam 
to port, and columns to be six cables apart. While 
this signal was flying it was seen by the Staff-Com¬ 
mander, who, knowing the Admiral had expressed 
his intention to place the columns at eight cables, 
and thinking it probable that his intention had 
been accidentally forgotten for the moment, went to 
the after - bridge, and seeing the flag - lieutenant, 
asked him if he had not made a mistake. The flag- 
lieutenant replied, ‘ No ; I think not,’ and looking at 
a piece of paper showed it to the Staft-Commander, 
on it being written six cables, in the Admiral’s 
handwriting. The Staff-Commander then asked the 
flag - lieutenant to make sure before hauling the 
signal down, and the latter went down to the cabin 
and received from the Commander - in - Chief the 

r 

reply ‘Keep the six cables up.’ 

“At 2.45 P.M. the course of the fleet was altered 
to !E. by N., and Ramkine lighthouse was passed at 
a distance of 2|- miles. 
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“ At 3.20 the Lion’s Tower bore S. by E., the 
Cominander-in-Chief coming forwai'd at this time 
on to the top of the chart-house; and the signal to 
invert the course of the columns by altering course 
16 points inwards was hoisted at 3.27. 

“ It was the intention to have run on for ten 
minutes, so as to allow a distance of 1-| miles for 
inverting the lines and getting the shij)s into 
station, previous to altering 8 points together to 
port—the speed of the fleet being 8*8 kilots. 

“ A slight delay in hoisting the signal close up on 
board the Camperdown occuired, so that the signal 
was hauled down and the helm ymt ovei' at 3.31. 

“As the two ships (Victoria and Camperdown) 
neared one another the port engine of the Victoria 
was reversed, and when al>out 10 points round both 
engines were put ‘ full speed astern,’ these direc¬ 
tions being given by the Commander-in-Chief The 
two ships raj)idly neared one anotlier, and the 
Victoria, being turned in a smaller circle than the 
Camperdown, was slightly in advance of the latter, 
so that the stem of the Camperdown struck the Vic¬ 
toria on the starboard bow, about ten feet abaft the 
anchor, at about 3.34—the angle between the lines 
of keel of the two ships being about 6 points, or 
68 “. 

“ When the collision appeared to be inevitable, the 
order was given to close water-tight doors, and as' 
the two ships sti-uck, the order was given, ‘ Out 
collision-mat.’ * 

“The Camperdown backed astern, and exertions 
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were made to get the collision-mat over the hole; 
but the ship settled so quickly by the head that 
this could not be done. In the meantime (the cap¬ 
tain having left the top of the chart-house by order 
of the Commander-in-Chief to see about the water¬ 
tight doors) it was thought that the ship, being 
struck so far forward, would keep afloat for a con¬ 
siderable time, and being then in deep water (70 to 
80 fathoms) it was considered desirable to steei* for 
shallow \vater—the nearest part of the 5-fathom 
line bearing about south, distant 4.1 miles. The 
sliip’s head was turned in that direction, by going 
astern with the port engine and ahead with the 
starboard, so as to clear the Nile, the helm being 
still hard a-starboard. As soon as the ship’s head 
was pointed clear of the Nile, both engines were 
put ahead, and the revolution telegraph put to 38 
revolutions, or 7 knots. 

“ As the ship’s head came round towards south, 
the ordei’ to riglit the helm was given; but the 
reply came from the quartermaster, ‘ I can’t move 
the wheel; the pressure is ofl’.’ 

“ As soon as the collision occurred some ships 
were seen to be lowering their boats, which, being 
noticed by the Commander-in-Chief, he ordered the 
signal to be made, ‘ Annul sending boats,’ and then 
for the ships to form on each quarter of the Vic¬ 
toria. This was done so as to have both the ships 
and their boats near at hand as the Victoria 
steamed towards the shallow water. When it 
was seen that the mat could not be got into 
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place, the Commander-in-Chief gave orders to close 
all the apertures on the forecastle deck, such as the 
cable-bitts, windlass-covers, &c., and the men were 
at this until they had to be called in, with the water 
up to their waists. The ship all th is time was 
gradually getting deeper by- the bows, and listing 
slightly to starboard. 

“At this time (immediatelyafter the engines had 
been put ‘ahead’) the Commander-in-Chief re¬ 
marked to the StalF-Commauder, ‘ I think she is 
going.’ The latter replied, ‘ Yes, sir; I think she 
is.’ The Commander-in-Chief then ordered the 
signal to be made ‘ Send boats,’ and turning round 
to give these orders to the signalmen, who were on 
the forebridge abaft the funnels, he saw one of the 
midshipmen standing near the standard compass, 
and said to him, ‘ Don’t stop there, youngster—go to 
a boat.’ These were probably his last words, for a 
few moments after this the ship gave a heavy lurch 
to starboard, and then turned over almost instan¬ 
taneously, taking down with her both the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief and the Staff-Commander, who 
were still on the top of the chart-house, the flag- 
lieutenant having been sent on a message to the 
captain, and both these officers were returning to 
make their reports when the ship went over, they 
at the moment being on the ladder leading from the 
deck to the forebridge. 

“ It •seems almost certain that the Admiral was 
taken down with the ship, by being entangled with 
some of the numerous obstacles, the top of the 
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chart-house being a comparatively small space, with 
the usual pattern rails round it, an awning spread 
over it about 7 feet 6 inches high, and three masts, 
one on the fore-end, and one on either side, with a 
yard across these two latter, on which were worked 
the speed-cone and flags : these, with their stays, 
shrouds, and backstays were almost like a net. 
The Staff-Commander was taken down some way 
by being foul of some of these obstructions, and 
when clear of them, and coming up, felt himself 
being taken down again by the ship’s suction; and 
then saw a dark shadow over him, which he believes 
to have been the ship, but striking out away from 
it, eventually came up so exhausted, that had he 
not found close to him, on reaching the surface, an 
oar and small spar, which he placed under each arm, 
he would certainly have been drowned. On coming 
up he saw that the ship had disappeared, and in her 
place a line of white foam, which shortly reached 
him and broke over him. This would also have 
finished him, as it did many others who were in the 
same exhausted condition, but who were not able to 
support themselves on wreckage. 

“ The Staff-Commander’s watch, from which the 
times above mentioned were taken, stopped at 
3h. 44m. SOsec. This gives an outside time of 
13 minutes 45 seconds from the time the helm 
was put over to the time of capsizing, and assum¬ 
ing the collision took place at 3h. 34m., this*would 
give an extreme time of 10 J minutes for the ship 
floating after she was struck ; but as it would take 
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a small interval before the water stopped the watch, 
the time is likely to be less. 

“ There is little doubt the Admiral’s signal not to 
send boats was the means of avoiding a much 
greater loss of life ; for had the boats been 
near the ship, many would certainly have been 
close alongside, for no one expected the ship to 
capsize in the sudden way she did, and then the 
boats would have been sunk, and their crews killed 
or injured by the ship turning over on them. 

“ One remark inadti by the f3ommander-in-Chief, 
in the hearing of the Staff-Commander and the 
flag-lieutenant, was, ‘ It is entirely iny faxilt.’ ” 
Such is the plain and gi’apbic, though doubtless 
accurate, narrative of the man who stood beside his 
chief during his last moments. And Staff-Com¬ 
mander Hawkins-Smith adds ;— 

“ Nearly all the various yarns which have got 
into the papers, such as the coxswain offering thti 
lifebuoy, and the Admiral refusing to save himself, 
are pure inventions. He went down, and was seen 
by no one again ; and I never expected to see him, 
as I am sui'e he, being a shoi’t-bi’eathed man, could 
not have kept the water out of his lungs as long 
as I was able to do, and 1 could not have done so 
a second or two longer. 

“ He was perfectly calm and collected to the last, 
and died as he had lived, a brave man.” 

Within a month from the loss of the Victoria a 
court-martial assembled at Malta to inquire into Ihe 
causes of that loss — technically to try Captain 
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Bourke (who was saved) and the surviving officers 
and ship’s company for the loss of their ship. The 
proceedings were published as a Parliamentary 
Blue-book, and these, together with the finding 
and the Admiralty minute thereon, will be pre¬ 
sently referred to; but it is thought that another 
personal narrative of the disaster, from another 
point of view—viz., from outside the ship—will be 
of interest to the reader. 

The Mlowing was written in a private letter to 
the author by Captain Brackenbury of the Edin¬ 
burgh (who has kindly consented to its publication) 
about a fortnight after the disaster. 

The Edinburgh was the second ship in the second 
division—that is to say, immediately astern of the 
Camperdown. And we may here make a short 
digression, in order to point out the extremely diffi¬ 
cult position in which the captains of the two second 
ships—Nile and Edinburgh—found themselves, as 
soon as it became obvious that a collision between 
their respective leaders was inevitable. The dis¬ 
tance between the ships in column was only two 
cables. Both Nile and Edinburgh had not only 
commenced to turn, but had turned through a con¬ 
siderable arc, when they saw their leaders going 
astern with both engines, and almost immediately 
afterwards the collision took place. 

One moment’s indecision or hesitation on the 
part of these two captains, and the country' would 
have had to mourn a double, if not a triple, disastei-. 
There was no certainty as to what was the best 
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thing to do. One did one thing and one the other 
—that is to say, one went inside and the other out¬ 
side. It must be remembered that the speed of the 
ships was nearly 9 knots; and 10,000 tons moving 
at 9 knots represents a good deal of momentum, 
which cannot be either sud<lenly arrested or very 
rapidly diverted from its course. 

Captain Noel of the Nile appears from the first 
to have looked upon the signal as a mistake, and to 
have made up his mind to turn short, or,* in other 
words, in a smaller circle than the Victoria, by 
using full helm, and finally by reversing his inner 
screw, and thus keej3ing clear of his leader what- 
evei" happened. His ship was a good turner, better 
than the Victoria, and so also was his next astern, 
the Dreadnought. 

On the othei' hand. Captain Brackenbuiy of the 
Edinburgh appears to have made up his mind that 
the Victoria was about to circle round, and thus 
lead her line round outside the Cainperdown and 
the second division. His ship was a particularly 
unhandy one—in fact, the wtn-st turning battleship 
in the fleet—so that when a collision between the 

t 

leaders became inevitable, he had very little time 
left for thinking. He righted his helm and passed 
outside his leader. 

The highest credit is undoubtedly due to both 
these captains for the promptness and decision with 
which they acted; though only those who have 
handled modern battleships in a fleet can thoroughly 
appreciate the difSculty of their position. 
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With this digression we will now return to 
Captain Brackeiibury’s narrative. 

He wrote from Suda Bay (in the island of Candia) 
on July 9 :— 

“We arrived here yesterday from the sad waters 
of Tripoli, where we remained for a fortnight after 
the disaster, patrolling the coast, and waiting in 
case any bodies should be cast on shore; but the 
sea gave up none of the Victoria’s- For some miles 
along the shore there were bits of wreckage, small 
fragments of boats and spars, &c., everything 
smashed to pieces. Not one body which was not 
taken up immediately after the capsize has ap¬ 
peared. I cannot to this moment account for. the 
catastrophe. I will give you an account of it, and 
you must di’aw your own deductions, until a court- 
martial of the survivors perhaps tells us what was 
in the Commander-in-Chief’s mind.^ 

“ We left Beyrout on the morning of the 22d 
with a brilliant manceuvre — the second division 
clearing obliquely from the front of the Commander- 
In-Chief, and then all proceeded in line abreast. 

“ During the afternoon we formed in lines 
ahead, to port; columns being six cables apart, 
course E. by N. 

“ The anchoring signal was made, to anchor in 
colunms of divisions—guides of columns N. by W. 
from the guide of the fleet, ships in column E. by N. 
from their guides. Columns two cables apart, ships 
in'column two cables apart. If you observe our 

^ The cotirt-martial did not elucidate this point. 
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formation, and the course we were steering, you 
will see that the lines had to be reversed to get the 
ships in proper bearing for anchoring. Some con¬ 
siderable time after, when we were off Tripoli, the 
signal was made for the first division to alter course 
16 points to port in succession; the second divi¬ 
sion, 16 points to starboard in succession. The 
signal, considering the distance of the columns 
apart, was difficult to understand, and impossible 
to execute if opposite ships tiirned siimiltaneously 
inwards. However, you know how accustomed we 
were to brilliant manceuvres, which afterwards the 
Commander-in-Chief would explain, and generally 
show the exact calculatiens he had made; and 1 
must say I never saw liim do a risky thing: it was 
against all his teaching ; and, master-hand at tactics 
that he was, and magnificent seaman, it was the 
most unlikely thing in the world that he of all men 
should make a mistake, or miscalculation of distance 
on turning circles. After some little delay the 
signal was answered. My idea was, that as the 
distance between the columns was too little to 
allow of both divisions turning inwards, the Com¬ 
mander-in-Cffiief was going to circle outside the 
second division, and as he himself led the first 
division in the Victoria, I felt no misgiving. How¬ 
ever, after 1 had put my helm hard a-port to follow 
the Camperdown, to my dismay I saw the Victoria' 
turning rapidly with helm hard a - starboard. 
Camperdown reversed her engines full speed astern, 
I believe, and I was going right into her, when I 
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righted the helm and starboarded, and sheered out 
of line. Immediately after this the two flagships 
collided—the Camperdown cutting right into the 
Victoria’s starboard - bow, just abaft the anchor. 
The Nile, from the first following Victoria, had 
reversed one screw and rounded sharply under her 
stem. 

“The collision to look at was terrible, and the 
Victoria was done for. However, the Camperdown 
soon backed ofP, and the Victoria turned right round 
and headed for the shore, 5 miles ofl', signal flying 
from her mast-head to ‘ open ’; ^ and as we were 
all preparing our boats, and some in fact had shoved 
off, sififiial was made not to send boats, but to have 
them ready. The bows of the Victoria rapidly 
immersed; then sh(i heeled over quickly to star¬ 
board, turned completely over, with her propellers 
still revolving in the air, and plunged head first 
into the deep. The boats dashed after the heads 
bobbing in the water, and the survivors were soon 
picked up and taken to the nearest ships. It 
seemed too dreadful to realise. It seemed impos¬ 
sible such a thing could happen ; and yet there we 
were, all motionless round the spot, where a few 
broken pieces of wood marked the place where the 
Victoria was. And the Camperdown, with her nose 
down in the water, and her stern cocked up, looked 
• as if a similar fate awaited her. Minutes went by, 
and I was hoping to see the flag hoisted somewhere, 

1 This means that the other ships of the squadron are to get farther 
away from her—to get out of her way, in fact. 
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but no; and at last, with the most bitter sorrow, 
one had to realise that the Commander-in-Chief, 
that brilliant Admiral who so ably led us, whose 
personality had won our admiration and affection, 
was resting far under those glancing waters, with 
the wreck of his flagship and 400 men,—gone down 
absolutely in the midst of his squadron, which ten 
minutes before he was leading without a thought of 
danger. 

“ The scene haunts one to this momeIlf^; but all 
seems swallowed up in the loss of the Admiral, he 
was so magnificent a leader, so brilliant a seaman; 
his perfect devotion to his squadron and to the ser¬ 
vice made him so remarkable an example. It is too 
sad ! . . . The implicit confidence we all had in him 
—and which he so .justly merited—undoubtedly led 
to this most lamentable and unlooked-for disaster.” 

The court-martial which assembled on board the 
Hibernia at Malta on the 17th July, and sat until 
the 27th, to inquire into the loss of the Victoria, 
went most exhaustively into the subject, and ex¬ 
amined as witnesses all the survivors who could throw 
the smallest light upon the subject. It was presided 
over by Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymour, the 
new Commander-in-Chief of the station; and Cap¬ 
tain A. L. Winsloe was sent out fi^om England to 
act as prosecutor. 

Notwithstanding that the court was directed to * 
try Captain Bourke and the surviving officers and 
ship’s company of the Victoria for the loss of their 
ship, it was generally felt that Rear-Admiral Mark- 
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ham and Captain Johnstone of the Camperdown 
were also indirectly on their trial; and that, more¬ 
over, their, position was a peculiar one, as they could 
not claim the right of calling or cross-examining 
witnesses, which the law allowed to the nominal 
prisoners. 

Admiral Markham took upon himself the entire 
responsibility for the movements of the Camper- 
down, and he was allowed to be present in court; 
and althbugh he was not allowed to cross-examine 
witnesses himself, or to make any statement in his 
defence, he was permitted to suggest questions, 
which, if the court thought proper, they then put 
to the witnesses. In this way he was enabled to 
bring out points which he considered would 
exonerate him from blame. 

The most interesting witness examined was Cap¬ 
tain Bourke, who was also the principal prisoner. 

The regulations of the service hold the captain 
of a ship responsible for her safe navigation; and 
there is no provision which allows him to shunt that 
responsibility on to the shoulders of the navigating 
officer, or even of the Admiral himself. But, on the 
other hand, no officer is permitted to disobey the 
orders of a senior officer present in person. This, 
then, was Captain Bourke’s dilemma. He saw the 
danger of the evolution from the first, and the 
• evidence given at the court-martial showed that 
he remonstrated with the Commander-in-Chief up 
to the limits which discipline allows. After that 
he had nothing to do but to obey orders. 
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The narrative of Staff - Commander Hawkins- 
Smith shows that he also remonstrated quite as 
fir as the etiquette of the service permitted by 
requesting the flag-lieutenant (Lord Gillford) to go 
down to the Admiral and find out if the distance of 
six cables, ordered to be signalled, was not a mistake, 
or an oversight, on the part of the Admiral, as the 
latter had told the Staff-Commander that it was 
to be eiffht cables. 

O 

The answer which the flag-lieutenant" received 
from the Admiral was, “Leave it at six cables.” 

It must ever remain a matter of pure specula¬ 
tion as to what could have been running in the 
mind of Sir George Tryon when he gave this 
answer. He spoke no word to any one which 
afforded any clue to a solution of this mystery. 
Captain Brackenbury descril>es the situation very 
truly when he says, “ The implicit confidence we all 
liad in him—and which lie so justly merited—un¬ 
doubtedly led to this most lamentable and unlooked- 
for disaster.” 

A man who had inspired less confidence would 
scarcely have been so implicitly obeyed; and the 
Victoria would probably have been now afloat. 
Yet, however deeply her loss is to be deplored, it 
must be acknowledged that the circumstances at¬ 
tending it afforded—in more than one respect— 
examples of admirable discipline. 

The evidence given at the court-martial by the 
flag-lieutenant corroborated in all essential par¬ 
ticulars the narrative of the Staff - Commander 
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and the evidence of Captain Bourke. The flag- 
lieutenant simply received his orders from the 
Admiral Sjud carried them out. All that he had 
to do was to make certain that he understood 
the Admiral’s intentions, and then convey those 
intentions to the squadron by signal in the pre-' 
scribed form according to the signal-book. Some 
questions were asked at the court-martial, tending 
to show that the turning signal might have been 
made in'another form; but it was clearly shown 
that the signal was made exactly as the Admiral 
intended it to be made. It was no part of the flag- 
lieutenant’s duty to question the propriety of the 
signal, nor to point out the dangei' of it, even if he 
saw it, as he probably did. Had there been any 
reasonable doubt as to the form in which the signal 
ought to be made, it might have been the duty 
of the flag-lieutenant to call the attention of the 
Admiral to a note in the signal-book, an instruc¬ 
tion, or any other technical matter bearing on the 
subject; but to have done more than this would 
have been unjustifiable presumption on his part. 

On board the Camperdown (Admiral Markham’s 
temporary flagship, which was leading the second 
division), as soon as the signal was reported to 
the Rear-Admiral he remarked that there must 
be a mistake about it, as the evolution was an 
• impossibility with the columns at six cables apart, 
and he ordered his flag-lieutenant not to acknow¬ 
ledge the signal, but to make an inquiry by 
semaphore to the Victoria as to its meaning. 
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Before, however, this semaphore signal could be 
made, another one came from the Victoria to 
the Camperdown, to ask the Bear-Admiral what 
he was waiting for. 

The idea then seems to have struck Admiral 
Markham that the intention of the Commander-in- 
Chief was to circle round outside the second division, 
turning on a very much larger circle, in the Victoria ; 
the other ships of his division, of course, following 
ill his wake, as the order was to turn ih succes¬ 
sion,—a manoeuvre which would have been perfectly 
safe, though it would not have been in accordance 
with the signal as it was made. But it was argued 
that as the Commander-in-Chief was leading the first 
division in person, he had the whole matter entirely 
ill his own hands, and that he could have kept the 
signal for the fii*st division to turn flying (in other 
words, not made it executive) until after the lead¬ 
ing ships of the second division had turned, and 
then, hauling down the first division turning signal, 
make a large circle round the former; and it was 
further argued that, as this was the only safe way 
in which the two columns could turn towards each 
other at a distance of six cables, it was reasonable 
to suppose that this was the intention of the 
Commander-in-Chief, notwithstanding that there 
was no provision for such a manoeuvre in the 
signal-book. 

Admiral Markham had the same implicit con¬ 
fidence in Sir George Tryon that everybody else 
had, and he accepted the signal and commenced the 
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fatal turn. Once the two ships had turned eight 
points, or, in other words, had got end on to each 
other, it was practically impossible to avoid a col¬ 
lision, unless one or other of them had promptly 
reversed her helm ; but it was certainly not open 
to the Camperdown to do this. Having once 
acquiesced in the signal by answering it, she 
had no course possible except to obey it literally. 

It would scarcely interest our readers to enter 
into, or* to discuss, the large amount of technical 
evidence given before the court-martial, which sat 
from the l7th to the 27th of July. The object has 
been to give a general idea of the catastrophe, 
without entering into all the details, and in this 
view some passages of Captain Bourke’s evidence 
may be quoted. After touching on w'hat passed 
between him and Sir George Tryon immediately 
before the fatal manoeuvre, he proceeds:— 

“Sir George Tryon had a master-mind. He 
loved argument, but was a strict disciplinarian. 
He always used to say he hated people who agreed 
with him ; but that, again, was different froni argu¬ 
ing against a direct order. With this, and the fact 
that I was serving under an Admiral whose experi¬ 
ence was far-reaching, and whose vast knowledge of 
the subject of manoeuvres was admitted by all, I 
seem to have left his cabin not clear in my mind 
what was to happen, but confident, somehow, that 
the Commander-in-Chief himself must be clear as 
to his intentions.” 

Then, after commenting at some length on various 
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points brought out by the evidence of the numerous 
witnesses examined before the Court, and refening 
specially to the fact that the Commander-in-Chief 
was standing beside him on the chart-house while 
the fatal manoeuvre was being performed. Captain 
Bourke says:— 

“ At this point, having, I trust, touched upon all 
the important facts brought out in evidence, I shall 
refer to the order and discipline by which all were 
influenced in the short but tenible time between 
the ramming of the Victoria and her capsizing. 

“ When the crushing blow delivered by the ranf 
of the Carnperdown was felt, the impression which 
passed through every one’s mind must have been 
one of serious apprehension. No one in the ship, 
knowing what had happened, could have failed to 
appreciate the conditions were certainly serious. 
With this ill view, I should like to lay before 
the Court a few remarks on what I submit was the 
discipline and self-control that was exhibited by all. 
There was absolutely no panic, no shouting, no 
rushing aimlessly about. Officers went quietly to 
their stations, and everything was prepared, and 
the men were all in their positions for hoisting 
out boats or performing any duty that they may 
have been ordered to carry out. The men on the 
forecastle worked with a will until the water was 
up to their waists, and it was only when they were 
ordered aft that they left their work to fall in on 
the upper deck with the rest of the ship’s com¬ 
pany. 
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“In the case of the men working below I was 
a witness to their coolness. When the order was 
passed down for every one to go on deck, there 
was no haste or hurry to desert the flat. I can 
further testify to the men below in the engine- 
room. In the starboard one, all were in their 
stations; the engineer officer was there, the arti¬ 
ficer, and the stokers. 1 am sure that those in 
the port engine-room and the boiler-rooms were 
equally true to themselves, to the country they 
were serving, and to the trust that was reposed 
in them. 

“Ill all the details of this terrible accident one 
spot especially stands out, and that is th(^ heroic 
conduct of those who, to the end, remained below, 
stolidly yet boldly, at their place of duty. All 
honour to them esijecially. 

“The men fallen in on the upper deck also 
showed the same spirit. 1 would recall to you 
what 1 described in my evidence. When the men 
were turned about to face the ship’s side, it must 
have passed through the minds of many that to 
‘look out for oneself’ would be the best thing to 
do. The men must have seen the others coming 
from forward wet, which in itself might have in¬ 
creased their apprehensions. This order to turn 
about was given apparently about a minute before 
the end, and I can hear of not one single instance 
of any man rushing to the side. It only wanted 
two or three td start a panic, but I think it should 
be on record that not one was found who had 
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not that control over himself which characterises 
true discipline and order. It has been shown in 
evidence that no one jumped from the ship until 
just as she gave the lurch which ended in her 
capsizing. 

“ I imagine there is not a single survivor who 
can give any clearer reason for his being saved 
than that he was more fortunate than his neigh¬ 
bours. 

“ There is one deeply sad circumstance connected 
with the accident, and that is the very large pro¬ 
portion of midshipmen who lost their lives. These 
young officers at the commencement of their career 
were thus cut off; but it will be to their undying 
honour that, young as they were, they also showed 
that spirit of trust and bravery, and one and all 
remained at their posts till the end. 

“ There is no doubt that among those lost many 
individual acts of heroism and disregai-d of self 
must have been displayed, but I regret I am 
only ill a position to state one. This is the case 
of the Rev. Samuel Morris, chaplain of the Vic¬ 
toria, than whom no one in the ship was more 
beloved and respected. It is his words—‘ Steady, 
men, steady ’—when the end came, which bring 
before one the appreciation of his coolness and 
valour. 

“ Even at the moment of the ship capsizing 
we only hear of him, careless of his own safety, 
exhorting the men to be cool and calm. 

“In his daily life on board he mixed with the 
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men, knew all their thoughts, and advised tliem 
n their troubles. A noble character like this in¬ 
culcates by his example the discipline and obedience 
which were shown on board the Victoria. 

“Amongst those saved equal acts of bravery 
and coolness were displayed. It has been my 
privilege to forward some names to the Commander- 
in-Chief for the part they took in saving life. 

“ I have now to conclude my statement by ex¬ 
pressing* my own deep grief and that of the sur¬ 
vivors of H.M.S. Victoria for the terrible loss we 
have sustained in the death of the late Commander- 
in-Chief and so many of the officers and crew of 
our ship. It is a feeling deep and 'sincere, which 
must ever remain in the hearts of us all. For 
myself I cannot pretend to describe the overwhelm¬ 
ing loss which I have experienced in the death 
of my chief, and my kindest friend. He was 
always ready to help and advise—there was never 
any one in trouble whose cause he would not 
identify himself with. 

“It is not necessary for me to praise him as 
an officer. Every one who knew him — ay, and 
many others — acknowledged his worth. It adds 
doubly to my sorrow when I know that the ser¬ 
vice has lost one of its best and most capable 
leaders.” 

The court-martial found as follows:— 

“ The Court finds that the loss of her Majesty’s 
ship Victoria off Tripoli, on the coast of Syria, 
on the 22d day of June 1893, was caused by a 
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collision with her Majesty’s ship Camperdown; 
and it is with the deepest sorrow and regret 
that the Court further finds that this collision 
was due to an order given by the then Commander- 
in-Chief, the late Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, 
to the two divisions in which the fleet was formed 
to turn sixteen points inwards, leaders first, the 
others in succession, the columns at that time being 
only six cables apart. 

“ Se-condly. That after the collision had occurred, 
everything that was possible was done on board 
her Majesty’s ship Victoria, and in the squadron 
generally, both to save life and to save the Vic- 
toi'ia; and the Court is of opinion that the order 
given by the late Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon 
to ‘ annul sending boats but to hold them in readi¬ 
ness,’ was under the circumstances a wise one. 

“ Thirdly. The Court finds that no blame is 
attributable to Captain the Hon. Maurice Archibald 
Bourke, or to any other of the surviving officers 
and ship’s company of her Majesty’s ship Victoria, 
for the loss of that ship, and doth therefore acquit 
them accordingly. 

“ The Court desires to record its opinion that 
the discipline and order maintained on board the 
Victoria to the last by every one was in the 
highest degree creditable to all concerned. 

“ Fourthly. The Court "strongly feels that al¬ 
though it is much to be regretted that Rear- 
Admiral Albert Hastings Markham did not carry 
out his first intention of semaphoring to the Com- 
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mander - in - Chief his doubt as to the signal, it 
would be fatal to the best interests of the service 
to say he was to blame for carrying out the direc¬ 
tions of his Commander-in-Chief present in person. 

“ Fifthly. The Court has placed in the minutes 
all evidence obtainable with regard to the closing 
or otherwise of the water-tight doors of her Maj¬ 
esty’s ship Victoria; but does not feel itself called 
upon, nor does it consider itself competent, to 
express An opinion as to the causes of the cap¬ 
sizing of the Victoria.” 

The members of this court-martial were Admiral 
Sir M. Culme Seymour ; Vice-Admiral R. E. Tracey; 
C^aptains A. P. M. Lake, P. Aldrich, W. C. Karslake, 
11. F. Hammick, E, F. Jeffreys, and C. G. Robinson, 
—with Mr 11. H. Rickard as officiating Deputy 
J udge-A dvocate. 

The Admiralty reviewed the proceedings and find¬ 
ing of the court-martial in a minute, issued by them 
on the 28th of October, from which the following 
may be quoted :— 

“ (1.) The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
have had under consideration the proceedings of the 
court-martial ordered to assemble at Malta under 
the presidency of Admiral Sir Michael Culme Sey¬ 
mour, Commander-in-Chief, to inquire into all the 
circumstances attending the loss of H.M.S. Victoria, 
which was brought about by collision with H.M.S. 
Camperdown on the 2 2d of June last, and having 
carefully weighed the evidence adduced, they concur 
in the finding of the Couit. 
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“ (2.) The opinion expressed by the Court as to 
the order and discipline maintained on board the 
Victoria up to the moment of her sinking is fully 
shared by their Lordships. It is in the highest 
degree honourable to all concerned, and will ever 
remain a noble example to the service. 

“ (3.) Their Lordships concur in the feeling ex¬ 
pressed b;^ the Court that it is much to be regretted 
that Kear-Admiral A. H. Markham did not carry 
out his first intention of semaphoring to the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief his doubts as to the signal; but 
they deem it necessary to point out that the Rear- 
Admiral’s belief that the Commander-in-Chief would 
circle round him was not justified by the proper 
interpretation of the signal. The evidence shows 
that it was owing to this misconception that the 
precautions, which mistrust of the order given by 
the Commander-in-Chief should have prompted, 
were not at once taken by the Rear-Admiral, and 
that he did not order Captain Johnstone to reverse 
the starboard screw, and to close the water-tight 
doors, until after the ships had turned eight points 
inwards and were end on.” 

The separate minute above alluded to was pub¬ 
lished, and presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
accompanied by a long and exhaustive report from 
the Director of Naval Construction, which, after 
going minutely into the evidence given at the court- 
martial as to the closing or otherwise of the water¬ 
tight doors in the Victoria, demonstrated that the 
ship would neither have capsized nor sunk, but 
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would have been “ able to make port under her own 
steam,” if the water-tight doors had been closed in 
time. The evidence showed that the usual time 
occupied in closing the water - tight doors in the 
Victoria was three minutes; but that the order to 
close the doors on this occasion was given little^ 
more than one minute before the collision occurred, 
and therefore a great many of the doors and hatches 
in the forepart of the ship were not closed at all, or 
at any rate imperfectly closed, and the water thus 
found its way into a number of compartments which 
were not breached by the collision; and this had 
the effect of gradually depressing the bows of the 
ship until her upper deck was under water, at the 
same time causing her to list more and more to 
starboard, until the battery ports, and the turret 
ports, and the armoured door in the screen-bulkhead, 
came down to the level of the sea; after this had 
taken place the water rushed in through these open¬ 
ings, the remaining small margin of stability was 
lost, and the ship capsized and sunk. 

The all-important question then suggested itself 
to the public mind, Why were the doors not closed 
in time ? Seeing that Captain Bourke from the first 
fully realised the danger of the evolution which was 
about to be performed, why did he not himself give 
the order to close them directly the signal was 
• hauled down ? 

The answer to this is a very simple one. It was 
—in the strictest sense of the words—a moral im¬ 
possibility for him to do so, consistently with disci- 
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pline. The Coinmander-iii-(J!hief was standing beside 
him, and it would have been neither more nor less 
than a gross act of insubordination, one might almost 
say a personal insult to his Admiral, to have done 
so, until it became obvious to all that a collision was 
imminent. It would have been absolutely incon¬ 
sistent with the unwritten laws and practice of 
naval discipline. 

The whole British nation admired and rejoiced 
in the line display of discipline maiiifesteil by the 
officers and ship’s company of the Victoria under 
most trying circumstances, when they felt their 
ship absolutely sinking under them, yet I'emained 
unflinchingly at their posts until the last. The 
foundation of that discipline, the guiding prin¬ 
ciple, the spirit which gave it life, was precisely 
the same spirit which forbade (Jaj)tain Bourke to 
give the order for the closing of water-tight doors 
in the presence of Sir George Tryon, 

We may regret it; but at the same time it is not 
logical to expect to have the discipline just when 
we want it, and to dispense with it, or to have it 
overriden, when we do not want it. 

A bluejacket will not respect and implicitly 
obey his officer, nor will he stand to his guns, or 
his station, amidst all difficulties and all dangers, 
unless he knows that the captain shows the same 
respect, and gives the same implicit obedience to 
his Admiral. The spirit of discipline must begin 
at the top of the tree, and spread downwards 
through all the numerous ranks and ratings of 
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that highly organised community, the ship’s com¬ 
pany of a man-of-war. In no other way can it 
be maintained. 

The court-martial did not clear up the point, 
which from the first presented itself as an enigma 
to the minds of all those who knew Sir George 
Tryon — viz., by what mental process he arrived 
at the conclusion that six cables apart was a safe 
distance at which two columns of battleships could 
be turned inwai'ds, or towards one another. 

We cannot for a moment assume that he in¬ 
tended to run a risk. His teaching and practice 
showed that in his judgment risks at fleet man- 
ceuvres (at any rate in peace-time) were utterly 
unjustifiable and contrary to all the canons of 
good seamanshi]). 

‘ A memorandum of his, which has been pre¬ 
viously quoted, laid it down as a maxim that 
risks wliich might properly be i‘un in time of war 
were inadmissible in peace-time. We are there¬ 
fore prohibited from assuming that he was carried 
away by that fatal spirit of gambling which some¬ 
times impels men to run dangerous risks for the 
sake of the excitement caused thereby. He never 
knowingly ran any risks at fleet evolutions, nor 
did he permit or teach any one under his orders 
to do so. It is true that the unexpected and 
• untried evolutions which he sometimes ordered 
occasionally looked dangerous, though it was seen 
after they had been executed that they were in 
reality perfectly safe. 
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Sir George Tryon’s frequent discussions on man¬ 
oeuvres, during which he always treated the tactical 
diameter of his turning circle as 800 yards, show 
beyond a doubt that he was perfectly well aware 
of the space necessary to turn in. He was in the 
habit of storing in his mind not only the space, 
but the exact time, required for carrying out vari¬ 
ous evolutions. 

For example, there was one evolution which he 
several times performed, with the evident purpose 
of showing officers the space and the time necessary 
for turning a certain number of ships. This was to 
turn 32 points in succession with a squadron of six 
ships in the usual formation. When the evolution 
was completed it was seen thiit tlie original leader 
had turned at a perfectly safe distance astern of the 
rear ship. Or he would turn the leading subdivi¬ 
sion of three ships 32 points together, when it would 
be seen that they completed their turn at a ])erfectly 
safe distance astei’ii of the original rear subdivision. 
Both of these manceuvres looked dangerous, as it 
always appeared as if the leader would ram one of 
the I’ear ships; but they were both perfectly safe, 
so long as the Admiral remembered the proper num¬ 
ber of ships with which they could be performed. 
Had either of them been attempted with more than 
six ships in a subdivision they would have been 
highly dangerous. 

Shortly after the loss of the Victoria some criti¬ 
cisms appeared in the public press to the effect that 
Sir George Tryon was in the habit of working his 
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squadron by the eye, in a haphazard, irregular 
sort of manner, and that he did not believe in the 
exactitude with which modern ships could be 
manojuvred in ordinary weather and in tideless 
waters. 

It is perfectly true, as pointed out in the last 
chapter, that his “ T A” system of manoeuvring 
was intended to teach officers to work ships in a 
squadron by the eye, in order to prepare for a time 
when eil;act evolutions would be impossible. But, 
on the other hand, he had the most perfect con¬ 
fidence in the certainty and uniformity with which 
a well-di’illed squadron of modern steamships could 
be manceuvied. lie was in the habit of making 
the most exact calculations as to time and space 
for the various evolutions necessaiy for taking the 
squadron into, or out of, harbour, and of plotting 
off the exact point where they ought to begin. 

As an instance of his faith in measurement 
wherever it was possible, he was on one occasion 
discussing with Captain Wilson of the Sans Pared 
the beat way of taking a battleship into the port 
of lero, in the island of Mityleiie : it is a har¬ 
bour having a very narrow entrance with a sharp 
turn in it, and they were in the act of entering it 
in the Surprise, the Admiral’s yacht, when Captain 
Wilson suggested that the proper way to take in 
a heavy ship would be to come in on the leading 
n^rk, and to lay off on the chart the actual turning 
circle of the ship, and then put the helm over as 
soon as certain bearings were on. “ Of course it 
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would,” replied the Admiral; “ you might then put 
your helm over and go to bed.” 

Tryon delighted in ydanning and executing some¬ 
thing a little out of the common, something more 
elaborate than that which would be involved in the 
usual routine. He said it was excellent practice, 
and that it gave every one concerned much more 
interest in the manamvres. 

His exceptional skill as an organiser, which was 
shown at many periods of his life, was doubtless 
due to this habit of mind ; but it had its dangers, 
especially when each step and calculation were 
worked out in his own head, and Avith no assist¬ 
ance from, or coiisiiltation Avith, others. 

It cannot be denied that this self-reliant habit of 
mind and thought Avill be e.ssential in any admiral 
who aspires to excel as a tactician in time of war. 
It Avill now—for some years at any rate—be dis¬ 
credited in time of peace. It is one of the dangers 
Avhich are completely aA’oided by those Avho are 
content to follow in the beaten track. 

As an example of Sir George Tryon’s originality 
in devising unusual manoeuvres, the following case 
may be given. The night before tlie squadron left 
Beyrout several of the captains were walking back 
together along the cliffs, and looking down on the 
ships at anchor in two lines parallel to the shore, 
when one of the captains remarked, “ I wonder how 
he will take the squadron out to-morrow.” One 
suggested one simple way, and another another, 
when a third remarked, “ I don’t know what he 
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will do, but I am certain it will be nothing so 
prosaic as either of those.”- And sure enough the 
manoeuvre when it did come off was entirely dif- 
ferent from anything he had done before, and was 
a good example of his habit of calculating exactly 
where a particular manoeuvre would place the 
ships. The squadron was in two lines j)arallel to 
the shore, the first division being inside, and as 
soon as the ships were under weigh they were 
all turiled together, as if to steam out in divisions 
in line abreast, second division in front. The first 
division was then ordered to proceed on a given 
course at a speed of G knots, in line abreast, pass¬ 
ing through the intervals of the second division ; 
and as the fii’st division passed through, the second 
division was ordered to proceed on another course at 
a speed of 7^ knots—the speed and course being 
sf) calculated as to bring the second division, by 
a diagonal movement, exactly into line abreast 
with the first division, when the former was 
ordered to alter course together to the same 
c<>urse as the latter, and the whole fleet pro¬ 
ceeded together in single line abreast. 

There was nothing difficult in the mamexivre, 
though the conception of it was original, and the 
idea of applying the “ mooring - board ” in this 
manner was also original; and it was unusual for 
the Commander-in-Chief to signal a course and 
^ipeed to a division which he was not actually 
leading, instead of leaving it to the leader of the 
division to do so. 
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When we remember that this habit of inventing 
and carrying out new manoeuvres had been prac¬ 
tised by Sir George Try on for many y^ars with 
perfect safety ; that he worked out the problems 
by himself, without assistance from anybody ; and 
that he absolutely discountenanced the running of 
any risks in peacfe raanoeuvi'es,—it is not surprising 
that he should haye inspired in the minds of his 
subordinates a complete confidence in his ability, 
his judgment, and his reliability as a judicibus and 
brilliant tactician. Nor need we marvel that when 
once a wrong idea as to space had got into liis 
head, he should feel the same perfect confidence as 
if he had been right ; that lie should hold to it with 
characteristic tenacity ; ^id that he should be un- 
willing to receive hints or listen to remonstrances 
from those around him. Nor must we unduly blame 
his subordinates for failing to press beyond a certain 
point considerations of danger in a manceuvre which 
they did not feel quite sure they understood. 

The object of his last and fatal manceuvre was 
clear enough when we look at it after the iJevent. 
It was intended to be a neat and prompt way 
of reversing the coui'se of the fleet, bilnging it on 
to its anchor bearings, and at the same time and 
with the one evolution closing the two columns 
from their cruising distance of six cables to their 
anchoring distance of two cables; showing also, 
as Sir George supposed (and as he had shown on 
many previous occasions), an accurate knowledge 
of the space the ships would take to turn in. 
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By what mental process he halved the necessary 
distance (or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say, failed to double the distance, wlien two col¬ 
umns were about to turn towards each other) it is 

» 

impossible to say—though the most infallible of us 
must be conscious of hfiving made similar mistakes 
in mental arithmetic on more tlian one occasion 
during our lives, and upon mattei-s concerning 
which we were really perfectly familiar as to the 
proper ^figures relating thereto. But having once 
got a wrong idea into our minds, there it stuck; 
and, looking back on our error afterwards, we 
are utterly uiiable to account for that which we 
properly and modestly describe as our “ stupid 
mistake.” “ Humanum est errare.” 

In estimating the space recpiired for ships to 
turn in, there are two circumstances w^hich are apt 
to act as traps and snares to our memory and our 
mental arithmetic. One is, that we are in the 
habit of talking of ships turning circles sometimes 
by their radius and sometimes by their diameter, 
the fqfmer being practically the half of the latter.^ 
The other is, that in treating of distances in squad¬ 
ron niaiiceuvres we sometimes speak and think in 
cables’ lengths and sometimes in units of 100 yards, 
the one being the double of the other. 

Four cables and 800 yards are the same thing. 

1 As a matter of fact, a ship turning on her helm does not describe 
9 circle, but a parabola. It is usual, however, to speak of it as a circle, 
s-nH for practical purposes, and within certain limits, it is proper to 

treat it as such. 
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We know that 800 yards was accepted as the tac¬ 
tical diameter of the squadron, so as to conform to 
the turning powers of the least handy ships, and 
thus ensure decision and uniformity in all fleet 
evolutions ; anil we also know that if one column 
only had turned inwards, it would by so doing have 
brought the distance from six cables to two cables, 
the latter being the proper and prearranged distance 
of the columns for the anchoring formation. 

In connection with the report of the Director of 
Naval Construction above alluded to, it was asked, 
Why should the doors ever be left open at sea ? 

The reply is, that it is necessary to keep them 
open, both for the sake of health and ventilation, 
and also in order to carry on properly the woi’k of 
the ship. 

The subject of watei’-tight doors is undoubtedly 
a vexed question, concerning which there are some 
diverse opinions, as between naval officers and con¬ 
structors. The question is cleverly dejilt with, 
from a common-sense point of view, by Mr James 
R. Thursfield, in an article previously referred to, in 
the ‘Naval Annuar for 1894. Mr Thursfield, who 
writes as a looker-on and a disinterested civilian, 
though with considerable naval knowledge and 
experience, says: “ But the demonstration that 
the water-tight doors were in good order, and if 
closed betimes their closing would have saved the 
ship, and that there were not more of them than 
were required by the conditions essential for fight¬ 
ing and working the ship, merely proves after 
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all that the ship was judiciously designed from 
a constructor’s point of view. ‘Your ship shall 
not sink if you do as I tell you/ says the con¬ 
structor. ‘ But I cannot work and fight the ship 
if I do as you tell me/ replies the executive officer; 
and here the antinomy seems to be complete. The 
doors are obviously meant to be sometimes open, or 
they would not be there at all. What security is 
there that the conditions essential for working and 
fighting*the shij) may not rei^uire them to be open 
at the moment when a collision becomcis imminent, 
either through accident in time of peace or through 
the attack of an enemy in time of war ? ” 

The answer is, “None.” It is a risk which must 
be accepted, amongst many others. The ship has 
yet to be built which is so effectually divided into 
water-tight compartments, without doors in them, 
that she is practically unsinkable by ram or torpedo, 
and is yet capable of being worked in time of peace, 
and fought in time of war, by any ship’s company 
which has yet manned an ironclad. 

The loss of the Victoria brought to light many 
points of deep interest to this maritime nation. It 
demonstrated once more the irresistible power of 
the ram ; though in so doing it by no means helped 
to show that the ram is a practical weapon of 
offence in ships bf high speed, or that the differ¬ 
ence between ramming and being rammed is any¬ 
thing more than a mere matter of chance as between 
ships of equal speed and turning powers. And it 
demonstrated further, that a well-drilled and well- 
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disciplined ship’s company, thoroughly under control 
in broad daylight, and in fine weather, were unable 
to save from foundering a modern battleship minutely 
divided into compartments, which had been rammed 
at a speed of no more than 5 or 6 knots, far forward, 
not ill her engine or boiler rooms—in fact, at a spot 
which, without the practical demonstration of the 
Victoria, would certainly not have been considered 
a vital spot. 

These were the principal physical points'- brought 
to light by the Victoria disaster ; but the moral 
points were at least of equal interest and significance. 

First, we have as one of the very causes of the 
disaster a splendid devotion to, and fiiith in, a chief 
who had established a position of unquestioned 
eminence in his profession : not by any ephemeral 
and possibly fortuitous success in actual war—a 
reputation whicli is usually so attractive to both 
soldiers and sailors—but by a steady and earnest 
devotion during the whole of his career to the best 
interests of the service that he loved so well. By 
study, by zeal, by energy, by hard work and self- 
denial, Sir George Tryoii had made himself a master 
of his profession, and his great abilities, his wide 
knowledge, his firmness and impartiality, and his 
benevolence and kindness of heart, had gained not 
only the respect and admiration, but the affectionate 
regard, of all those who served under him. 

He had had a remarkably successful, indeed^ a 
brilliant, career—so far as brilliancy is possible in 
times of peace : he made one mistake, and he was 
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called upon promptly to pay the penalty with his 
life. 

The deep, sincere, heartfelt sorrow of the whole 
naval service at his loss is the best indication of 
the estimation in which he was held, and the 
highest tribute to his worth. 

Another bright spot which helped to alleviate 
the national sorrow caused by the loss of the 
Victoria was the irreproachable conduct of the 
crew. L'oss of life may be bad, but loss of honour 
is infinitely worse. In this case there was no loss 
of honour : on the contrary, the national honour was 
worthily upheld. 

The wreck of the Birkenhead was at the time 
looked upon as a national disaster. But was it 
really so ? The story of those soldiers who put the 
women and cliildreii into the boats, and then stood 
in their ranks without flinching while the ship sank 
beneath them, and they knew that the waters 
around them were infested with sharks, has been 
the pride and glory of the British army for the last 
fifty years ; and has without doubt inspired others 
who wear the same uniform and acknowledge the 
same code of honour to many a noble deed of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to military duty. 

Such losses of life can scarcely be regarded as 
national calamities when they bring to light these 
* sterling qualities of calm courage and self-control. 
Tlje spirit thus shown must be of more value to 
the country than many battalions and many battle¬ 
ships. 
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The conduct of the crew of the Victoria—and 
more especially that of the engineers and stokers 
—is worthy tt) be ranked beside that of the soldiers 
of Birkenhead renown. Of .such deeds their country 
may feel at least as proud as of the more attractive 
display of impulsive valour which both soldiers and 
sailors have so often exhibited in actual conflict with 
the enemy. 

The bones of these sailors and tlieir gallant chief 
re.st peacefully in and around the wreck of' the ship 
that they stood by till the last, beneath the deep 
blue waters of that classic Eastern sea,—at least as 
hallowed a sepulchi-e as any plot of mouldering clay, 
—and their spirits have returned to Ood who gave 
them. 
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Ailiiliriil Hornby’s life was a period of p’oaL interest in the 
otir navy—the transformation from the wooden sailing ship to 
jiiastlesR eoiiceptioii of our day; the transition from the era of ‘spit and 
]mlisli/ wliieli snececded the ^rcat war with France, to the present epoch of 

strenuous activity in the pursuit of efticieiicy. Mrs E^erton has discharged 

her filial task with no small lit(*rary success.”—/Vr// 3Iall Gazette. 
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consciousness.Admiral Ilonib 3 '’s reputation, not only in the navy hut in 

^■he country at large, stood extrenndy highr The publication of Mrs Egerton's 
admirable biography will raise it sti’Il higher.”— ADumcenm. 
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